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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

I. 

SULTAN  ABD-UL-HAMID. 

T  Character  Sketch. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  European  Christians  to  write  an  im¬ 
partial  and  true  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  All  the  attempts 
of  German,  French,  and  English  historians  have  been  more  or 
less  failures.  The  most  famous  of  them,  Hammer  von  Purgstal, 
wrote  ten  thick  volumes,  and  collected  an  astounding  mass  of 
•'  facts.  He  read  and  spoke  Turkish,  and  knew  the  Turkish  litera¬ 
ture  better  than  any  other  European.  But  with  all  his  sympa¬ 
thies  for  the  unmistakable  greatness  of  the  Turkish  nation,  he 
looked  on  the  events  of  Turkish  history  with  the  eyes  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean,  could  not  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  Turk,  and  did  not 
understand  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  as  yet  no  European 
literature  has  a  really  good  history  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

Nor  can  any  European  (perhaps  excepting  Mr.  Vambery)  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  able  to  give  a  thoroughly  trustworthy,  impartial,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  true  character  sketch  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid. 
He  is  a  somewhat  complicated  psychological  problem.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  is  not  properly  understood,  and  that  he  is,  there¬ 
fore,  generally  misjudged  in  Europe.  Nor  am  I  so  conceited  as 
to  imagine  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  an  all-round  perfect 
sketch  of  the  Sultan.  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  make  a  thorough  psychological  study  of  Abd-ul-Hamid’ s 
personality.  But  I  tried  to  do  so.  Whenever  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  talking  with  his  Majesty,  behind  the  diplomatist  was 
hidden  in  mo  a  spying  psychologist,  who  with  his  invisible  psy- 
i  chological  kodak  made  inaudible  snaps  whenever  a  flash  of  mind 
revealed  Abd-ul-Hamid’s  soul.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  weak  points 
ill  his  armour ;  but  it  would  be  most  un-Christian  and  unfair  not 
to  admit  that  he  has  some  very  strong  points  too. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  not  a  very  great 
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Sultan.  Since  the  death  of  Suleyman-el-Canooni  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Turks  have  not  had  a  really  “great”  sovereign. 
But  they  have  had  some  remarkable  men  at  their  head.  Such  a 
man  was,  in  the  first  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Sultan  Mahmud  II.  And  I  believe  that  Abd-ul-Hamid  needs  only 
to  die  to  be  recognised — even  by  Western  Europe — as  a  remark¬ 
able  man  and  a  Sovereign  quite  worthy  to  occupy  a  lasting  place 
in  the  first  line  of  the  best  and  ablest  Sultans  whom  the  Turks 
have  ever  had. 

I  would  go  even  further  than  that,  and  say  that  if  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Hamid  were  to  die  soon — Ustafr  Allah  ! — Europe  would  imme¬ 
diately  discover  that  he  was  not  only  a  good  Turk,  but,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  good  European  too.  He  would  be  deeply  regretted,  not 
only  by  his  personal  friend,  Kaiser  William,  and  by  the  Koyal 
Guild  of  Eulers  to  which  he  belonged,  but  even  by  his  opponents 
in  the  Eadical  Press  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  true  Turk  would  be,  of  course,  horrified  to  hear  that  he 
is  considered  to  be  a  European,  and  most  Europeans — and  especi¬ 
ally  the  British  Europeans — are  too  proud  to  admit  that  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turk  could  be  one  of  them  !  But  the  history  of  the  world 
is  not  made  according  to  our  wishes  or  our  prejudices,  much 
less  is  it  made  by  us,  not  even  by  those  amongst  us  who  write 
articles  in  the  magazines  or  leaders  in  the  daily  Press.  And  even 
if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  programme  of  the  “  bag  and  baggage  ”  were 
literally  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  last  Turk  left  the  European 
shores  for  Asia  Minor,  even  then  it  would  be  felt — probably  more 
than  it  is  felt  to-day — that  the  Turks,  mahjre  eux  et  Jiialgre  nous, 
belong  to  the  European  system  of  political  factors.  This  not  only 
in  consequence  of  the  levelling  influences  of  raihvays,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  motor-cars,  electricity,  and  science  in  general,  which 
influences  make  the  earth  smaller,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
amongst  all  nations  greater  and  stronger. 

Being  deeply  convinced  of  that  truth,  I  can  only  regret  that 
British  political  students  have  of  late  years  somewdiat  neglected 
the  study  of  the  Ottoman  Turk. 

But  before  I  enter  into  certain  political  aspects  of  the  ‘  ‘  Turkish 
Question,”  I  wish  to  consider  the  remarkable  personality  of  the 
most  remarkable  Turk  of  our  times. 

As  is  well  known,  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  Sultan  Abd-ul-iNIedjid.  His  mother  was  an  Armenian  beauty. 
Abd-ul-Medjid  was  a  kind-hearted  and  generous  man,  handsome, 
but  not  very  strong  physically,  intellectually  belonging  to  the 
mediocrities:  When  I  first  saw,  and  spoke  to,  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid,  I  felt  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  mother,  viz.,  that  by  far 
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the  greater  part  of  his  individuality  he  has  inherited  from  his 
mother.  The  Armenians,  as  a  race,  are  well  known  to  be  very 
intelligent.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  East  they  have  a  bad 
reputation  as  an  exceedingly  selfish  and  unscrupulous  people.  It 
is  said  that  in  cunning  and  astuteness  the  Jews  are  innocent 
babes  when  compared  with  the  Armenians.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  has  anything  to  do  wdth  the  race,  and  probably 
it  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  live. 
Give  them  liberty,  give  them  the  responsibility  of  a  self-governing 
nation,  give  them  possibilities  of  higher  culture,  and  the  Armen¬ 
ians,  in  a  couple  of  generations,  would  prove  to  be  a  noble  and 
generous,  as  well  as  a  highly  intelligent  race. 

There  is  in  Abd-ul-Hamid  a  peculiar  modesty,  timidity,  and 
tenderness  w^hich  are  quite  womanly.  He  always  looks  earnest, 
almost  sad,  as  if  he  were  subdued  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
great  responsibilities.  He  smiles  quietly,  almost  sadly,  very  often , 
but  he  hardly  ever  laughs  loudly.  He  is  distinctly  a  man  of 
aesthetic  taste.  He  is  fond  of  flowers,  of  beautiful  wnmen,  of  fine 
horses,  of  lovely  views  of  sea  and  land,  of  everything  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  He  is  an  affectionate  father.  He  takes  care  that  the  ladies 
of  his  harem  shall  enjoy  higher  pleasures,  and  provides  for  them 
concerts  and  theatricals.  He  can  be,  and  is,  a  devoted  friend  to 
his  friends.  He  is  able  to  contract  deep  and  faithful  friendships. 
The  former  British  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  Sir  William 
White,  won  his  personal  friendship  and  retained  it  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  The  great  Ambassador  was  not  always  able  to  carry 
his  point,  but  when  the  Sultan’s  trusted  friend,  William  White, 
spoke  with  his  friend  Abd-ul-Hamid,  the  case  was  always  won 
for  Great  Britain.  I  know  that  the  Sultan  retains  the  most 
affectionate  remembrances  of  Sir  William.  The  so-called  suc¬ 
cesses  of  German  diplomacy  in  Constantinople  are  really  not  the 
successes  of  the  supposed  superior  ability  of  German  diplomatists  ; 
they  are  simply  the  results  of  the  deep  personal  attachment  of 
Abd-ul-Hamid  to  Emperor  William.  He  honours  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  Baron  Calice  ; 
also  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  Sagrado.  He  is  very  fond  of 
the  highly  cultured  and  patriotic  Armenian  Patriarch  Ormanian, 
and  treats  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

I  shall  never  forget  with  what  pathos  he  spoke  to  me  on  one 
occasion  of  the  need  of  his  heart  to  have  near  him  a  personal 
friend  to  whom  he  could  talk  as  friend,  and  in  whom  he  could 
confide  unreservedly.  One  day,  in  September,  1900,  he  called  me 
to  come  at  once  to  see  him.  He  received  me  most  graciously, 
but  I  noticed  that  he  looked  somewhat  more  melancholy  than 
usual.  He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  King  Milan  lived, 
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broken-hearted  and  very  sad,  in  Vienna,  and  that  he  had  invited 
him  to  come  to  live  in  Constantinople,  where  he  would  gladly  place 
at  his  disposal  one  of  the  Imperial  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus. 

“  Knowing  that  King  Milan  is  fond  of  you  and  trusts  you,” 
the  Sultan  said  to  me,  “  I  called  you  to  ask  you  personally  to 
write  to  him  to  sup^wrt  my  invitation.  Write  to  him  that  I 
should  feel  happy  to  have  him  near  me.  He  knows  that  all  my 
sympathies  are  with  him,  and  that  his  friendship  is  precious  to 
me.  Tell  him  that  I  have — thank  God  ! — many  good  and  faithful 
servants,  but  that  I  often  feel  quite  lonely,  and  that  I  am  longing 
wdth  all  my  heart  and  soul  to  have  near  me  a  man  to  whom,  as 
to  a  faithful  and  sincere  friend,  I  could  confide  what  I  have  in 
my  heart,  with  whom  I  could  freely  exchange  thoughts  and  take 
counsel,  and  with  whom  I  could  share  joy  and  sorrow.  I  feel 
deeply  that  in  Milan  I  should  find  such  a  friend.  Write  to  him 
to  come,  that  we  as  friends  may  help  each  other  to  bear  bravely 
the  load  of  our  destinies.” 

There  was  a  tone  of  sadness  and  earnestness  in  his  words  and 
manner,  I  felt  that  he  spoke  from  deep  conviction  and  in  perfect 
sincerity. 

As  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  friendly  sentiments  of  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Hamid  towards  King  iMilan,  I  may  mention  also  an  incident 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  .\bd-ul-Hamid’s  fine  diplomacy  and 
of  an  entire  absence  in  his  character  of  any  vindictiveness.  The 
story  was  told  to  me  by  King  ]Milan  himself. 

Going  to  Jerusalem  after  his  abdication,  Milan  came  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  naturally  had  to  go  to  Yieldiz  Kiosk  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Sultan. 

“Having  as  vassal  risen  twice  in  rebellion  against  my  Suzer¬ 
ain,”  King  Milan  told  me,  “  having  by  our  war  against  the  Sultan 
made  the  Eusso-Turkish  war,  so  disastrous  for  Turkey,  inevitable, 

I  felt  that  I  really  had  no  right  to  expect  from  Sultan  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  a  very  brilliant,  and  certainly  not  a  very  hearty  reception. 
Besides,  I  was  no  longer  a  reigning  Sovereign,  but  a  poor  ex-King, 
going  as  a  humble  pilgrim  to  the  holy  places.  All  this  made  me 
doubtful  about  the  reception  which  I  should  meet  with  from  the 
Sultan.  But  what  an  agreeable  surprise  I  had  !  When  I  arrived 
at  Yieldiz  I  found  the  Sultan  waiting  in  the  entrance  hall,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  his  great  dignitaries,  generals,  equerries,  all  in 
grand  uniforms  with  decorations.  He  moved  a  step  forward, 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  said  :  ‘  I  am  sincerely  pleased  to  be  able 
to  greet  to-day  as  my  friend  the  man  who  has  restored  to  Servia 
the  dignity  of  a  kingdom.  This  pleasure  is  the  more  sincere 
because  I  know  from  history  how  much  the  Servian  nation, 
through  its  sons,  who  were  Ottoman  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the 
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Ottoman  armies,  liave  contributed  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.’  ” 

Such  a  salutation,  and  in  such  circumstances,  was  indeed  the 
highest  diplomacy.  And  more  than  that — it  was  generosity. 

What  I  especially  admire  in  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  his  evident 
desire  to  be  fair,  not  to  do  an  injustice,  even  indirectly,  to  anyone. 
He  loves  to  consider  almost  every  question  from  a  philosophical 
|X)int  of  view.  I  can  give  you  a  tjqncal  instance  of  this. 

When  the  telegrams  announced  the  formal  engagement  of  King 
Alexander  of  Servia  with  Aladame  Draga  Alashin,  the  Sultan  sent 
forme,  asking  me  at  the  same  time  to  bring,  if  I  could,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  King’s  fiancee.  I  did  so.  The  Sultan  looked  at  the 
photograph  for  some  time,  observed  that  Alme.  Praga  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  handsome  woman,  and  that  she  had  beautiful  eyes. 

“Yet,”  he  said  in  his  quiet,  earnest  manner,  “1  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  wonder  that  King  Alexander,  who  seemed  to  me  a  very 
shrewd  young  man,  should  eommit  such  a  folly!  Xo  doubt  the 
day  will  arrive  when  he  will  see  clearly  himself  what  a  folly  he  has 
committed.” 

And  then,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  he  continued  : 

“  But,  after  all,  what  right  have  we  to  complain?  What  right 
have  we  even  to  criticise?  Can  a  man  escape  his  destiny?  And 
is  it  fair  to  forget  what  an  irresistible  power  love  has?  Where  is 
the  strong  man  who  is  not  w’eak  when  he  finds  himself  alone  with 
a  woman  with  whom  he  is  in  love?  And  are  we  not  all  liable 
sometimes  to  commit  follies?  Does  love  ever  ask  what  is  your 
rank  and  your  dignity?  Does  love  ever  ask  what  your  father  and 
your  mother  will  say  to  that?  Does  it  ever  listen  to  reason?  I, 
verily,  do  not  think  wo  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of  this 
young  man.  Poor  Alexander  is  evidently  deeply  in  love  with 
Draga.  All  we  can  do  is  to  wish  for  him  that  his  love  be  crowned 
by  true  and  lasting  happiness.  I  will  wdre  him  my  best  wishes, 
but  you  must  also  let  him  know  that  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear 
of  his  happiness.” 

I  was  so  charmed,  and  really  deeply  impressed  by  this  philo¬ 
sophical  discourse  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  on  the  power  of  love, 
that  on  my  return  to  the  Legation  I  wrote  it  down  immediately. 
He  never  seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  a  better  light  than  on  that 
occasion.  He  evidently  knew  what  love  was,  and  he  seems  to 
have  reduced  his  own  experiences  to  philosophical  principles, 
which  led  him  to  be  fair  and  charitable  to  others. 

He  is  no  doubt  a  sincerely  and  deeply  religious  Mussulman, 
and  has  all  the  virtues  which  the  Al-Kuran  succeeds  in  instilling 
in  the  True  Believers.  He  is  considerate,  modest,  charitable,  and 
patient.  His  consciousness  of  his  responsibility  towards  God 
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makes  him  hesitate  to  punish  anyone  severely.  Certainly  he  was 
never  carried  away  by  impulsiveness.  He  even  exaggerates  in  his 
desire  to  consider  every  question  from  all  points.  He  is  slow; 
often  much  too  slow  for  the  nervous  and  impatient  sons  of  the 
West.  Even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  his  conscientiousness,  the 
mother  of  his  hesitation,  makes  him  appear  a  man  who  lacks 
energy.  But  he  is  not  without  energy.  The  re-organisation  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  great  work,  imply¬ 
ing  great  intelligence  and  great  energy,  and  it  is  really  his  own 
work. 

Nor  is  he  lacking  in  initiative.  To  establish  in  his  owm  palace 
a  modern  stage,  on  which  the  artists  of  European  fame  are  invited 
to  give  their  productions,  shows  in  itself  no  lack  of  initiative. 
Once  he  led  me  through  a  long  gallery  in  the  Merrassim  Kiosk 
(one  of  the  several  kiosks  in  the  extensive  grounds  of  Yieldiz), 
the  w’alls  of  which  were  covered  by  hundreds  of  pictures  by  famous 
European  painters,  representing  victories  and  defeats  of  the 
Turkish  army.  That  picture-gallery  by  itself  shows  that  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  is  capable  of  having,  for  a  Turk,  quite  original  ideas,  and 
that  he  sees  that  they  are  executed. 

Indeed,  only  a  man  of  great  initiative  and  unusual  energy 
could  have  coiicentrated  all  the  governing  power  in  his  own  hands. 
He  is  not  satisfied  to  reign  only ;  he  governs  also,  and  that  in 
all  and  every  detail.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Ministers  are,  in 
reality,  only  the  secretaries  of  the  Sultan.  They  come  to  report 
every  single  event,  wherever  it  may  have  happened,  and  ask  for 
his  orders.  He  knows  everything,  or,  at  least,  he  has  the  ambition 
to  know  everything.  Of  course,  he  needed  agents  who  would 
report  to  him  on  everything.  The  system  developed  into  a  pecu¬ 
liar,  probably  vicious,  detective  organisation  which  seems  to  be  the 
curse  of  life  in  Constantinople,  He  not  only  tries  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  but  he  has  the  ambition  personally  to  decide  everything. 
No  European  Sovereign  has  the  tenth  part  of  the  work  through 
which  Abd-ul-Hamid  passes  daily.  Such  an  amount  of  work 
would  have  killed  any  European  Sovereign  in  less  than  five  years. 
It  will,  in  the  end,  kill  the  wiry  system  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  too. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  I  were  not  to  mention  that 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid,  terribly  earnest  as  he  is  and  so  sensitive  to 
everything  touching  his  personal  dignity,  has  much  of  quiet 
humour  in  him.  He  quickly  i)erceives  the  comic  feature  in  things 
and  men,  and  in  a  peculiar,  quiet  way  enjoys  it.  His  sky  is 
generally  and  almost  permanently  covered  by  clouds  of  State 
anxieties  and  personal  melancholy.  But  from  time  to  time,  and 
most  unexpectedly,  those  clouds  are  pierced  by  the  sunny  rays  of 
a  mild  humour. 
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On  one  occasion,  in  the  empty  Court  Theatre  in  the  iSIerrassim 
Kiosk  an  Italian  company  was  playing  the  opera  Robert  le 
Diable.  The  Sultan  took  the  Eussian  Ambassador  Zinovyeff, 
the  Persian  Ambassador  and  myself  in  his  box.  In  the  adjoining 
box  were  a  few'  equerries  of  the  Sultan.  Those  two  boxes  con¬ 
tained  all  the  spectators  on  that  occasion.  Abd-ul-Hamid,  as  a 
true  lover  of  music,  listened  attentively  to  the  singing  of  the 
artists  on  the  stage,  and  during  their  singing  never  spoke  a  word 
with  us.  But  when  Pepita,  after  her  beautiful  prayer  to  the 
Madonna,  began  to  undress  herself,  prior  to  going  to  bed,  and  took 
off  first  her  dress,  then  her  bodice,  then  her  top  petticoat,  the 
Sultan  turned,  alarmed,  to  Zinovyeff. 

“No  doubt,”  ho  said,  “your  Excellency  know’s  the  habits  of 
the  European  young  women.  Do  you  think  this  young  actress 
is  going  to  undress  herself  altogether  in  our  presence?  ” 

“I  hope  not!  ”  answered  Zinovyeff.  ‘‘But  I  do  not  know; 
the  actors,  and  more  especially  the  actresses,  like  to  humour  the 
desires  of  their  patrons.” 

The  Sultan  immediately  caught  the  meaning  of  the  Eussian 
Ambassador,  and  laughed  heartily. 

The  following  authentic  story  illustrates  still  more  vividly  the 
quiet  humour  of  the  Sultan.  The  Grand  Vizier  gave  a  grand 
dinner  one  evening,  at  which,  with  the  Sultan’s  sanction,  several 
Court  officers  were  present.  One  of  these,  the  next  day,  gave 
the  Sultan  a  verbal  report  of  the  exhibition  of  “  magic  power  ” 
by  a  poor  dervish,  which  followed  the  dinner. 

“Would  you  believe  it.  Sire,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  poor  dervish 
swallowed  silver  spoons  one  after  the  other?  It  was  simply  mar¬ 
vellous.” 

“Do  you  say  marvellous?”  the  Sultan  asked  him.  “I  do 
not  see  anything  so  marvellous  in  the  fact  that  a  poor  derv'ish  swal¬ 
lowed  a  few  of  the  Grand  Vizier’s  silver  spoons.  That  feat  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  feat  which  Hassan  Pasha,  my 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  used  to  perform.  He  swallowed  entire 
ironclads  without  changing  the  colour  of  his  face  for  a  moment.” 

Hassan  Pasha  was  notorious  for  the  boldness  with  which  he 
diverted  moneys,  granted  for  ironclads,  to  the  needs  of  his  own 
renowned  harem. 

Among  many  stories  of  the  Sultan’s  good-humoured  nature  and 
wit,  I  have  heard  the  following  one  also.  It  was  once  desirable 
to  send  a  Turkish  war-vessel  to  greet  a  British  Eoyalty  at  Malta. 
A  favourite  of  the  Court  was  entrusted  with  that  mission.  He 
managed  to  bring  his  ship  successfully  out  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  then — distrusting  European  naval  charts — spent  several 
weeks  among  the  islands  of  the  /Egean  asking  if  there  was  such 
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a  place  as  Malta.  At  last  he  returned  to  Stamboul  with  a  laconic 
report:  “Malta  Yok.’’  “There  is  no  Malta.”  The  Sultan, 
instead  of  being  angry  with  his  ignorant  modern  Hayreddin, 
laughed  at  his  impudence  and  said:  “  Xow  I  understand  why 
the  English  wanted  Cyprus!  Of  course  they  wanted  it,  since 
Malta  was  no  more. — ‘  Malta  Yok.’  ” 

Y'et  one  wnrd  more  as  to  Abd-ul-Hamid’s  personal  character. 

I  know  that  many  Englishmen  think  him  a  cruel  man,  and  as 
justification  of  such  an  opinion  they  point  to  the  Armenian  mas¬ 
sacres.  Personally  I  could  detect  in  the  character  of  the  Sultan 
not  even  a  shadow  of  cruelty.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say 
that  several  important  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who 
were  in  Constantinople  during  those  massacres,  have  told  me 
that  their  impression  was  that  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
was — the  work  of  Sultan  Abd-ul -Hamid  !  I  mention  this  opinion, 
but  personally  I  have  no  reason  to  endorse  it.  To  accuse  a  man 
of  cruelty — still  more  to  accuse  a  man  of  murder — w^e  ought  to 
have  undoubted  proofs  and  hard  facts,  and  not  only  personal 
impressions  and  bold  conjectures. 

Of  late,  and  more  especially  this  year,  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
name  has  been  brought  prominently  forward  in  connection  with 
the  Pan-Islamic  movement.  He  is  considered  as  the  originator, 
instigator,  and  leader  of  that  movement.  And  as  its  symptoms 
and  manifestations  in  Egypt  have  taken  a  somewhat  anti-British 
character,  the  poor  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  has  been  freely  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  British  Press. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  movement  has  been  started. 
It  is  certainly  a  great,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  quite  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  movement,  which  fully  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  It  is  full  of  great — perhaps  even  terrible — possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  for  the  present  only  in  the  first  phase  of  its  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  its  further  development  it  may  assume  such  a  character 
that  it  may  become  a  positive  duty  of  the  Christian  w’orld  to  fight 
against  it  with  all  its  powder  and  might.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
that  its  aims  and  objects  may  assume  a  character  which  might 
rightly  gain  the  sympathies  of  all  fair-minded  men  amongst  the 
Christians. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study  that  question,  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  :  that  the  movement  originated  outside 
Constantinople  and  independently  of  the  Sultan.  The  true 
initiator  of  Pan-Islamism  is  no  less  than  the  great  Arabian 
prophet,  the  founder  of  Islam.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual  union 
of  all  Mohammedans  is  to  be  found  in  the  Khuran.  The  Khali¬ 
fat  is  not  an  invention  of  a  modern  Sultan.  It  was  created  cen- 
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turies  ago,  and  is  the  personification  of  the  Pan-Islamic  unity. 
The  indolence  of  the  Mohammedans  themselves,  the  schisms  and 
sects  among  them,  had  pushed  it  backward.  It  remained  latent 
but  dormant.  The  aggressiveness  of  the  Christian  world  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  last  in  arousing  it  from  its  deep  sleep. 

It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  simple  truth  :  Pan-Islam- 
ism  has  been  re-awakened  and  regenerated  by  the  Christians 
themselves  and  not  by  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid.  Millions  of  Indian 
Mohammedans  are  subjects  of  the  British  Emperor  of  India  ; 
Egypt,  a  Mohammedan  country,  has  been  occupied  and  is  held 
by  Great  Britain  ;  France  has  taken  two  decisively  Mohammedan 
countries,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  is  preparing  to  take  a  third, 
Morocco.  Triix)lis,  again  a  Mohammedan  country,  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  by  Italy  as  her  inheritance.  The  Ottoman  Turks  have 
been  slowly  but  uninterruptedly  rolled  out  of  the  European  terri¬ 
tories.  It  really  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  relentless  Christian 
crusade  against  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  such  circumstances, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  Mohammedans  all  over  the  world  should 
feel  alarmed,  and  have  need  to  draw  nearer  to  each  other  for 
mutual  defence  against  Christian  aggressiveness? 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  Pan-Islamism  has  been  re¬ 
awakened.  England  in  India  and  Egypt,  France  in  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  give  young  Mohammedans  full  opportunities  to  learn  and 
to  enlighten  themselves.  With  education  and  enlightenment 
political  consciousness  awakens  and  deepens  in  men,  be  they 
Christians  or  Mohammedans.  In  Egypt  and  in  Algiers  the  mal¬ 
contents  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ignorant  mass  of  people,  but 
among  the  comparatively  civilised  and  educated  Mohammedans. 
They  are  able  to  see,  and  they  do  see,  that  the  Mohammedans 
could  play  a  far  more  important  and  dignified  part  in  the  world’s 
history  if  they  were — at  least  spiritually — to  hold  together.  It 
would  seem  again  a  paradox,  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  quite 
true,  that  England  and  France  are  educating  the  Mohammedans 
for  Pan-Islamism. 

Now,  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  a  deeply  religious  Mussulman, 
and  certainly  he  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  among  them. 
He  must  have  been  long  ago  predisposed  to  give  all  his  heart  to 
the  Pan-Islamic  movement.  As  Caliph  has  he  not  had  a  clear 
duty  to  gather  all  the  Mohammedans  around  him,  at  least  in  a 
spiritual  union?  His  constitutional  hesitation  and  procrastina¬ 
tion  have  probably  prevented  him  from  taking  the  initiative. 
The  movement  was  started,  not  by  him  but  by  spontaneous 
natural,  or  rather  psychological,  forces.  Those  forces  tried  imme¬ 
diately  to  find  a  centre,  if  possible  a  chief  and  a  leader.  What 
was  more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  Caliph?  And  the  move- 
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merit  turned  to  him,  and  naturally  found  him  in  full  sympathy 
with  it.  “  Do  not  run  after  ijour  destiny,”  says  an  Arabian  pro¬ 
verb  :  “  Thy  destiny  will  come  to  find  thee.”  Abd-ul-Hamid 
did  not  run  after  the  Pan-Islamic  movement ;  that  movement 
came  to  find  him,  and  found  him. 

If  Europe  understood  rightly  the  true  situation,  it  would  re¬ 
quest  Abd-ul-Hamid  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pan- 
Islamic  movement,  and  by  his  own  statesmanlike  abilities,  and 
his  conciliatory  character,  try  to  make  it  a  force  not  necessarilv 
hostile  to  Christian  interests.  Abd-ul-Hamid  is  more  capable 
than  any  other  living  Mohammedan  to  understand  that,  after  all, 
the  best  Pan-Islamic  policy  would  be  to  cultivate  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  and  truly  friendly  relations  with  the  Christian  nations.  No 
man  in  the  entire  Mussulman  world  could  undertake  that  diffi¬ 
cult  mission  with  more  chances  of  success  than  Abd-ul-Hamid. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  true  that  Abd-ul-Hamid’s  friend,  the 
Emperor  William,  sympathises  wdth  the  Pan-Islamic  movement. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  he  does  sympathise,  that  fact  would  only 
be  another  proof  that  the  Kaiser  is  not  only  an  original,  but 
really  a  far-seeing,  statesman.  No  country  in  the  world  has  such 
vital  reasons  to  study  carefully  the  Pan-Islamic  movement  as  the 
British  Empire  has.  And,  with  a  view  to  that  movement,  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  if  the  British  treatment  of  Abd-ul- 
Hamid  is  politic,  fair  and  wise. 

Chedo  Mij.atovich, 

Former  Servian  Minister  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan. 

{Copyrighted  in  the  United  States  of  A  merica  hy  Curtis  Broicn.) 
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“  There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.”  No 
new  cry  this,  but  one  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  rallying 
call  of  millions  of  human  beings,  the  outpouring  of  the  belief  of 
the  world  of  Islam.  Past  centuries  have  seen  the  world  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  shudder  and  be  afraid  before  that  cry,  and  the  hosts  of 
Islam  have  swept  clear  the  fair  fields  of  Western  civilisation  and 
slain  thousands  and  thousands  of  ‘‘  infidels.”  But  with  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  fear  has  subsided,  and  the  Christians,  rejoicing  in  the 
superior  weapons  and  means  of  enforcing  their  religious  beliefs  pro¬ 
vided  them  by  a  kind  Providence,  have  caused  Islam  to  become  but 
the  shadow,  not  the  substance,  of  Empire.  There  are  still  in  the 
world  millions  of  Mohammedans,  but  they  have  passed  under  the 
sway,  the  protection,  and  the  tutelage  of  the  infidel,  while  numer¬ 
ous  and  serious  schisms  and  differences  prevent  the  hosts  of  Islam 
from  acting  in  unison.  Thus  we  have  come  to  regard  the  Moham¬ 
medan  population  of  the  globe  as  a  more  or  less  negligible  quantity, 
and  to  boast  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  Mohammedan 
Power,  without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  dangers  inevitably  atten¬ 
dant  upon  having  an  enormous  force  in  the  midst  of  an  imperial 
structure,  while  the  controlling  wires  lie  outside  and  in  other’s 
hands.  The  fear  of  Islam  has  passed,  and  Europe  has  been  lulled 
into  forgetfulness ;  but  it  is  at  best  a  fallacious  and  dangerous 
dream  which  gives  comfort  but  no  security.  To-day  there  is  a 
stirring  in  the  dry  bones,  and  Pan-Islamism  has  again  entered  the 
range  of  practical  politics;  more  than  that,  it  has  become  a  very 
pressing  and  imminent  danger  to  all  those  who  have  burdened 
themselves  with  the  government  of  millions  of  Mohammedan 
peoples.  I’an-Islamism  is  no  longer  a  mere  phrase  coined  for 
convenience  of  orators ;  it  is  an  active  reality ,  appalling  in  its 
promise  of  causing  far-reaching  disintegration  and  danger.  It  is 
a  very  real  tightening  up  of  those  bonds  which  have  never  yet 
ceased  to  connect  the  various  sections  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
however  sundered  or  scattered.  But  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked, 
that  the  peril  should  now  assume  real  proportions,  and  in  what 
way  have  the  schisms  betw'een  the  various  sections  of  the  Islamic 
world  changed  to  allow  of  united  action?  Had  we  only  to  deal 
with  the  disconnected  Mohammedan  world  there  would  be  less 
fear  from  Pan-Islamism  than  from  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  for  re- 
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generation,  but  a  new  factor  has  forced  itself  into  consideration 
which  completely  alters  the  whole  situation.  It  is  true  that  the 
present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abd-ul-Hamid,  styled  “  the  Damned” 
by  his  enemies,  and  “  the  Vicegerent  of  God’s  Prophet,  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful,  Sultan  and  Khalif,  the  Victorious,”  by 
some  odd  two  millions  of  the  world’s  population,  has  done  much  to 
revive  the  cohesion  in  the  ranks  of  Islam,  and  has,  by  untiring 
effort  and  undoubted  skill,  made  considerable  progress  towards  his 
ideal,  but  alone  he  could  never  have  accomplished  so  great  a  move¬ 
ment  as  that  which  is  at  present  seething  in  the  midst  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  twentieth  century.  It  needed  some  outside  directing  force,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  any  Mohammedan, 
but  with  ability  to  take  advantage  of  every  sundering  schism  and 
differing  point  of  view.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 
section  of  the  Mohammedan  world  would  have  been  ready  to  make 
these  fundamental  sacrifices  necessary  to  approach  its  differing 
fellows,  there  was  no  difficulty  of  this  nature  obstructing  the  world 
policy  of  a  great  European  Christian  Power.  This  Christian 
nation,  playing  ujDon  the  central  chord  of  the  Mohammedan  belief, 
and  pandering  to  the  individual  fads  and  fancies  of  the  various 
sections,  has  not  hesitated  to  ferment  discontent  and  encourage 
rebellion  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  this  most  Christian  task 
Germany  has  been  led,  and  to  some  extent  out-distanced,  by  her 
ruler,  who,  be  it  remembered,  is  never  slow  to  talk  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  Creator,  and  pronounce  himself  the  right-hand — discreetly 
mailed — of  the  Almighty.  That  the  world  of  Islam  is  to-day 
boiling  within  itself  and  threatening  to  break  all  bonds  is  due 
to  the  fuel  supplied  by  that  most  enlightened  of  monarchs,  the 
Kaiser.  “  There  is  no  god  but  Allah,  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet, 
but  they  both  may  be  made  to  serve  my  ends,  and  help  to  fulfil 
the  destinies  of  my  country,”  is  the  expression  of  faith  of  William 
II.  of  Germany.  It  is  this  new  addition  to  the  Islamic  creed 
which  makes  of  Pan-Islamism  to-day  a  force  to  be  feared  and 
combated,  and  no  longer  a  phantom  to  be  ridiculed.  That  the 
Kaiser  is  creating  a  very  Frankenstein  which  may  well  overwhelm 
him  can  but  be  small  comfort  to  those  to  whom  his  action  may 
mean  a  rending  of  the  strings  of  Empire,  and  a  shaking  of  the 
foundations  to  the  possession  of  continents.  A  single  man,  short¬ 
sided  in  his  foolishness,  may  start  an  avalanche,  but  a  nation 
cannot  stop  it  at  will ,  save  by  taking  thought  and  acting  before  it 
is  too  late.  The  Pan-Islamic  seed  of  the  Kaiser’s  sowing  and 
tending  is  maturing,  and  the  world  may  indeed  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind,  should  it  not  take  due  and  immediate  heed.  In  the  words 
of  the  GauJois  :  ‘‘The  situation  is  extremely  serious.  Our  at¬ 
tention  is  attracted  to  it  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  of  our 
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ueighbours  across  the  Channel,  British  and  French  interests  being 
equally  imperilled.  To  such  a  formidable  common  enemy  as  the 
present  one  it  is  desirable  to  oppose  the  diplomatic  entente 
of  the  two  European  Powers  who  alone  rule  ov'U'  INIohammedan 
subjects.”  It  is  the  fact  of  Pan-Islamism  immediately  embar¬ 
rassing  his  only  two  great  Euro^xian  rivals  wdiich  doubtless  re¬ 
commended  the  idea  to  the  Kaiser.  Now,  however,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  foundations  of  German  foreign  policy,  if  indeed  this 
policy  docs  not  entirely  revolve  around  it.  Professor  Delbriick, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Emperor,  wrote  recently,  “Our  chief  aim 
in  foreign  affairs  is,  and  must  be,  to  extend  our  influence  through¬ 
out  Islam.”  Why  should  this  be  the  case  when  the  people  of 
Islam  hugely  dwell  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain  and  France? 
The  reason  is  unfortunately  not  far  to  seek,  nor  does  it  reflect 
any  of  the  word-friendship  of  Germany  for  her  two  great  com¬ 
petitors.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  sentence,  i^enned 
by  M.  Lautier  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  on  the  subject  of  Franco- 
German  relations  and  Pan-Islamism  :  “It  is  now  obvious  that 
if  war  had  been  declared  last  year,  we  and  those  who  would  have 
wished  to  help  us  would  have  had  to  reckon  with  a  general  revolt 
of  our  Mussulman  subjects.”  That  is  indeed  a  stake  worthy  to 
be  played  for  by  the  great  w'ar  lord  of  Europe,  who  finds  himself 
face  to  face  wdth  the  prospect  of  practical  European  isolation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Abd-ul-Hamid,  the  Kaiser’s  friend 
and  coadjutor,  had  prepared  the  ground  well  beforehand,  and  those 
who  might  have  been  inclined  to  dispute  his  ascendancy  over 
the  Islamic  world  have  only  to  read  such  documents  as  that 
recently  addressed  to  Lord  Craven  by  an  anonymous  correspondent 
writing  in  the  name  of  the  Mohammedan  Egyptians.  It  was  a 
remarkable  and  memorable  tearing  away  of  the  bandages  from 
our  eyes  to  see  the  attitude  of  our  Mohammedan  subjects  toward 
us,  their  benefactors,  and  to  the  head  of  their  faith,  who  is  far 
from  having  benefited  them.  The  writer  did  not  in  any  way 
seek  to  minimise  the  good  work  done  by  the  British  for  Egy[)t 
when  he  wrote  : 

Thanks  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  beneath  is  a  deep  well.  While 
peace  is  in  the  land  the  spirit  of  Islam  sleeps.  We  hear  the  Imam  cry  out 
in  the  mosque  against  the  unbelievers,  but  his  words  pass  by  like  wind  and 
are  lost.  Children  hear  them  for  the  first  time  and  do  not  understand  them; 
old  men  have  heard  them  from  childhood  and  pay  no  heed.  But  it  is  said, 
“There  is  war  between  England  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  Khan.”  If  that  be  so, 
a  change  must  come.  The  words  of  the  Imam  are  echoed  in  every  heart, 
and  every  Moslem  hears  only  the  cry  of  the  Faith.  As  men  we  do  not  love 
the  sons  of  Osman;  the  children  at  the  breast  know  their  works,  and  that 
they  have  trodden  down  the  Egyptians  like  dry  reeds.  But  as  Moslems  they 
are  our  brethren;  the  Khalif  holds  the  sacred  places  and  the  noble  relics. 
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Though  the  Khalif  were  hapless  as  Bayezid,  cruel  as  Murad,  or  mad  as 
Ibrahim,  he  is  the  shadow  of  God;  and  every  Moslem  must  leap  up  at  his 
call  as  the  willing  servant  to  his  master,  though  the  wolf  may  devour  his 
child  while  he  does  his  master’s  w'ork.  The  call  of  the  Sultan  is  the  call 
of  the  Faith;  it  carries  Avith  it  the  command  of  the  Prophet  (blessings,  &c.). 

I  and  many  more  trust  that  aU  may  yet  be  peace;  but  if  it  be  war,  be  sure 
that  he  who  has  a  sword  will  draw  it,  he  who  has  a  club  will  strike  with 
it.  The  women  will  cry  from  the  house-tops,  “  God  give  victory  to  Islam!  ” 
You  will  say,  “  The  Egyptian  is  more  ungrateful  than  a  dog,  which  re¬ 
members  the  hand  that  fed  him.  He  is  foolish  as  the  madman  who  pulls 
down  the  roof -tree  of  his  house  upon  himself.”  It  may  be  so  to  worldly 
eyes,  but  in  the  time  of  danger  to  Islam  the  Moslem  turns  away  from  the 
things  of  this  world  and  thirsts  only  for  the  service  of  his  Faith,  even  though 
he  looks  in  the  face  of  death.  ]\Iay  God  (His  Name  be  glorified)  avert  the 
evil ! 

Even  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  the  title  of 
Khalif  are  largely  under  his  influence,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  their  views  would  not  be  completely  submerged  in  a 
crisis  by  those  of  the  more  ignorant  but  more  numerous  masses 
of  the  people.  The  Sultan’s  birthday  is  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity  in  many  parts  of  the  British  dominion,  and  even 
though  he  be  not  Khalif,  he  is  yet  the  head  of  the  sole  remaining 
section  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to  remain  independent.  Even 
so  liberal  a  Turk  as  Prince  Sabah-ed-Din,  the  leader  of  the  Young 
Turkish  reform  party ,  admits  that  the  wmrk  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  has 
succeeded  to  some  extent,  that  “  Pan-Islamism  is  no  myth,”  and 
although  he  seeks  to  dissociate  it  from  its  real  meaning  he  yet 
acknowledges  its  possible  potency  when  he  writes  ; — 

In  popular  language  that  word  is  used  to  express  the  counter-action  of  the 
East  against  the  action  of  the  West,  which,  far  from  being  at  all  times  a 
peaceful  action,  has  not  seldom  been  aggressive  and  even  brutal.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  East,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  a  part  of  it,  labouring  under 
the  presumption,  whether  true  or  false,  that  it  is  being  imposed  upon,  could 
be  brought  to  sympathise  with  the  Pan-Islamic  doctrine,  in  hopes  that  in  it 
might  be  found  the  elements  of  an  understanding  between  all  Mussulman 
countries,  whereby  the  constituent  unities  of  the  nation  might  be  preserved. 

Significant,  and  for  the  British  Empire  vital,  is  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Aligurh  college  in  India.  He  undoubtedly  voiced  the 
views  of  the  most  conservative  and  loyal  of  the  Moslems  of  India 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Sultan  : — “  Indian  Mussulmans  cannot  call 
him  their  Khalif  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  .  .  .  nor  are  they 
in  anj^  sense  bound  by  their  religion  to  obey  him,”  but  ‘‘  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Indian  INIussulmans  have  no  love  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  that  they  do  not  care  for  the  safety  of 
his  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is  that  all  the 
Mohammedans  have  great  sympathy  and  love  for  the  Sultan.  They 
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all  wish  with  one  heart  the  stability  of  Turkish  rule,  and  earnestly 
pray  that  friendly  relations  betw'een  their  Government  and  the 
Sultan  may  be  firmly  established.”  If  this  is  the  conservative 
opinion  then  there  is  indeed  as  much  cause  for  anxiety  in  India 
as  competent  observers  recently  returned  from  there  v?ould  have 
us  believe.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  very  real  danger  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog,  when  British  policy  cannot  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  at  Constantinople  because  of  the  results  in  India.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  union  of  sympathy  is  far  greater  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago;  wdth  the  renaissance  of  Asia,  after  the  Japanese 
defeat  of  Eussia,  Mohammedan  thoughts  naturally  turn  towards 
Turkey  and  free  Islam.  It  does  no  harm  to  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Turkish  war  with  Greece  one  Mohammedan  paper 
in  India  declared  that  ”  once  again  on  the  soil  of  Christian 
Europe  the  sw’ord  of  Islam  has  smitten  the  unbeliever  and  has 
been  sheathed  in  victory.”  That  is  a  sentiment,  natural  enough, 
perhaps,  but  one  of  serious  significance  to  a  nation  ruling  over 
some  62,000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  India  alone,  and  these 
Mohammedans  are  the  strong  elements  of  India,  supplying  our 
most  trusted  and  valuable  native  troops. 

The  Pan-Islamic  doctrine  has  made  much  progress  since  the 
Sultan  declared  that  in  the  Mohammedan  world  there  could  be  no 
nationalities,  and  that,  as  Khalif,  he  had  the  right  to  claim  the 
services  of  all  true  Mohammedans.  In  the  ^lohamniedan  belief 
there  is  so  close  a  connection  between  things  spiritual  and  things 
temporal  that  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  movement  may  most 
easily  be  followed  in  the  various  political  events  that  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Upon  this  foundation  the  German  Emperor  has  erected 
his  structure,  the  policy  of  a  German  has  directed  Pan-Islamism. 
That  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to  take  all  means  to  accomplish 
his  ideal  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  publicly  announced 
the  initiation  of  his  policy  at  Damascus,  after  a  visit  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  while  the  blood  of  countless  massacred  Turkish 
Christians  was  not  yet  dry.  That  he  came  from  a  hurried  trip 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  deterred  him  not  at  all,  and  he  declared 
with  every  emphasis  that  ”  the  300,000,000  Mohammedans  wEo, 
dwelling  dispersed  throughout  the  East,  reverence  in  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  their  Khalif,  may  rest  assured 
that  at  all  times  the  German  Emperor  will  be  their  friend.” 
Deeds  followed  words,  and  German  energies  are  everywhere  on 
the  alert  to  make  capital  out  of  chances  of  rendering  first  aid  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  IMussulman  world.  When  no  occasions 
arose  the  German  Emperor  or  his  ministers  created  them  !  Not 
content  with  paralysing  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  Concert  of 
Europe  tow^ards  reforms  in  European  Turkey,  last  year  saw  the 
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Kaiser’s  visit  to  Morocco  when  he  came  to  the  “assistance  of 
the  Mussulmans,’’  and  urged  that  all  reforms  should  be  based  on 
the  Islamic  law  and  tradition.  Although  practically  the  Kaiser's 
action  was  but  as  a  faulty  squib,  it  nevertheless  produced  a  great 
effect  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  quite  apart  from  the 
near  escape  which  Europe  had  from  a  bloody  war.  It  must  not 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  “Protector  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  ’’  is  entirely  disinterested.  He  has  adroitly 
become  sufficiently  Turkish  thoroughly  to  understand  the  method 
of  obtaining  due  reward  for  his  labours,  whether  it  be  in  increased 
payments  for  the  Baghdad  railway  or  coaling  concessions  in 
Thassos.  How  very  real  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  Mohammedan 
man  in  the  street  of  the  declarations  and  actions  of  the  Kaiser 
has  just  received  curious  proof  in  the  quest  of  Hussein,  the  aged 
Turkish  sawyer,  who  doubtless  voices  the  sentiment  of  his  fellows 
when  he  writes  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  sells  all 
that  he  has,  and  sets  out  for  Berlin.  After  laying  forth  his 
wrongs,  Hussein  continues  :  — 

As  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  thrown  with  my  family  by  a  rapacious 
official  on  to  the  streets  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggar}',  threatened  with 
death  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  ruler  of  my  people, 

I  saw  no  other  means  of  escape  from  my  necessity  and  my  misery  than  to 
sell  the  small  estate  which  I  inherited  from  my  father,  and  to  devote  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  journeying  hither  in  order  to  throw  myself  at  the  foot 
of  the  Throne  of  your  sacred  Majesty  and  to  entreat  the  gracious  inter¬ 
cession  of  your  Majesty  with  my  exalted  monarch.  Your  Majesty  has  at 
all  times  the  ear  of  your  Imperial  Brother,  our  Sovereign.  Your  Majesty 
knows  that  the  Padishah  is  a  lover  of  justice,  just  as  your  Majesty  yourself 
regards  justice  as  the  foundation-stone  of  your  Government  and  Imperial 
power.  If  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  could  be  made  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  unfaithful  servant  of  his  Court  is  behaving  he  would  rejoice  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  assisting  Justice  to  prevail. 

Therefore  I  entreat  your  Majesty’s  just  and  compassionate  heart  that  your 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  may  please  to  have  conveyed,  through  one  of 
your  officials  and  servants,  my  just  complaint  to  the  ear  of  my  exalted 
Sovereign.  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  intercession  is  the  last  hope  of  an  old 
man,  who  is  broken  by  years  of  injustice;  it  is  also  the  confident  hope  of 
my  compatriots,  who  have  encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  long  and,  for 
a  septuagenarian,  hazardous  journey  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  Capital  City  of  the  Imperial  friend  of  our  Sovereign.  Your  Majesty 
will  sec  from  this  how  great  and  how  firmly  rooted  is  the  confidence  of  my 
countrymen  in  the  power  and  love  of  justice  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Germans. 
W'e  hold  fast  to  the  noble  words  once  uttered  by  your  Majesty  in  Damascus, 
the  words  :  “  May  the  Sultan  and  may  the  three  hundred  millions  of 
Mohammedans,  who,  living  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world,  rever¬ 
ence  in  him  their  Khalif,  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the  German  Emperor  will 
at  all  times  be  their  friend.”  These  noble  words  have  found  an  echo  in  our 
hearts,  and  we  are  certain  that  your  Majesty  will  give  effect  to  them  not 
only  as  they  affect  our  entire  land  and  nation,  hut  also  as  they  affect  each 
individual  of  us.  In  common  with  all  my  co-religionists  I  trust  in  the 
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word  of  vour  Majesty,  who  will  not  permit  my  unrighteous  enemies  to  cast 
me  into  disgrace  and  poverty. 

In  the  confident  hope  of  the  gracious  protection  of  your  Majesty,  even 
for  the  most  humble  of  the  subjects  of  our  Sovereign,  I  remain,  during  life, 
with  the  most  profound  reverence,  &e.,  &c. 

If  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  has  such  deductions  to  draw 
from  Germany’s  attitude,  is  there  not  good  reason  to  suspect 
still  more  fervent  belief  among  the  younger  generations?  The 
feeling  that  a  Christian  State  was  prepared  to  support 
Mohammedans,  even  when  their  hands  were  red  with  Christian 
blood,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  effect,  and  undoubtedly  the  Is¬ 
lamic  world  believes  that  come  what  may,  and  though  the  Sultan 
die— as,  indeed,  he  is  likely  to  do  shortly — yet  the  German  sup- 
[)ort  will  be  always  with  them — a  stimulating  thought  especially 
to  the  Sunni,  the  Shiah,  or  the  Senussi.  It  is  in  this  fact  that 
the  German  Emperor  has  created  a  common  denominator 
amongst  all  the  sections,  strengthening  points  of  contact  and 
minimising  {wints  of  friction,  that  the  peril  of  Pan-Islamism  lies. 

It  is  well  to  consider  a  moment  what  the  peril  is  to  the  British 
Empire.  Much  has  been  heard  of  the  unrest  in  Egypt,  but  that 
country  resembles  shallow  water  where  the  waves,  beaten  up  by 
the  wind,  are  more  quickly  apparent  but  never  attain  great  mag¬ 
nitude.  Pan-Islamism  there  can  be  coped  with  in  comparative 
ease,  but  the  case  is  far  different  in  the  Sudan,  in  India,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  Arabia.  It  is  in  Afghanistan  that  the  Mohammedan 
population  still  retains  more  than  anywhere  else  the  old  idea  of 
the  fighting  defenders  of  the  Faith.  These  lands  present  dangers 
enough,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  what  wnuld  happen  there 
were  the  Sultan  to  preach  a  holy  wmr  against  England ;  but  the 
case  of  Arabia  is  even  more  difficult,  and,  although  comparatively 
ignored  in  England,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vital  point.  Arabia 
is  the  cradle  of  Islam,  and  it  is  largely  owdng  to  the  Turkish 
possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  of  the  sacred  Kaaba  at  the 
former  and  of  Mahomet’s  tomb  at  the  latter,  that  the  Sultan  has 
been  able  to  gather  around  him  the  sympathies  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  world,  who  regard  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  as  their  natural 
head.  Not  only  is  the  possession  of  Mecca  bound  up  with  the 
Arabian  question,  but  also  the  serious  problem  of  the  further 
terminus  of  the  German  Baghdad  railway.  The  Sheikh  of  Koweit 
is  under  British  protection,  but  if  convinced  that  British  pro¬ 
tection  meant  later  British  absorption  he  might  well  decide  to 
leave  his  present  shelter,  a  proceeding  which  would  place  the 
British  Government  in  a  very  unpleasant  fix.  At  present  Arabia 
is  in  a  ferment,  and  none  can  tell  in  what  way  the  trouble  may 
culminate.  It  would,  therefore,  be  imagined  that,  at  this  junc- 
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ture,  the  British  Government  would  be  extremely  cautious  not 
to  give  cause  for  offence  in  any  way  to  the  Arabs,  or  to  give 
emphasis  to  those  German  declarations  always  seeking  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Mussulmans  that  British  rule  is  not  beneficial.  And 
yet  we  court  any  Arab  chief’s  distrust  of  British  faith  and  pro¬ 
tection  by  the  recent  action  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in 
what  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  grave  indiscretion  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Putting  on  one  side  any 
question  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Government’s  action 
from  a  local  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  internation¬ 
ally  it  was  an  error  of  the  first  magnitude.  At  a  moment  when 
we  should  bo  using  every  endeavour  to  consolidate  the  confidence 
of  the  Arab  chiefs  we  calmly  proceed  to  take  away  his  sovereignty 
from  the  one  Arab  sultan  who  has  entrusted  himself  and  his 
people  to  our  care.  The  case  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  merits 
considerable  attention  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  Pan- 
Islamist  movement. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  a  Harrow’  boy,  only  recently 
attained  his  majority.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
under  a  regency,  but  last  year  he  reigned  alone,  with  an  adminis¬ 
tration  comjx)sed  of  British  subjects  and  a  country  peopled  by 
Arabs.  The  Arabs  have  felt  far  more  independent  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  than  the  rest  of  the  iNIohammedan  world,  and  here, 
therefore,  might  have  been  created  by  a  jxdicy  of  firm  friendship 
a  very  useful  Mohammedan  ally,  an  antidote  to  the  Pan-lslamic 
])oison.  But  no  such  steps  were  taken.  Instead,  urged  on  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  British  Consul-General  in  Zanzibar,  the  late 
British  Government  determined  to  “  exercise  a  more  active  super¬ 
vision  over  the  local  administration  of  Zanzibar.”  The  Sultan, 
on  learning  from  the  Consul-General  of  this  interference  in  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne  protesting  against  the 
suggested  changes,  and  later  came  to  England  to  confer  with 
the  new’  Liberal  Government  on  the  subject.  Several  inter¬ 
views  took  place  without  results  of  any  serious  importance,  save 
a  modification  of  one  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  original 
memorandum.  The  Foreign  Office,  without  sufficient  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  question,  apparently  decided  to  accept  the  policy  of 
the  late  Government  in  the  matter,  and  to  supjxjrt  the  Consul- 
General  in  his  desire  to  curtail  the  pow’ers  of  the  Sultan.  Thus 
the  Sultan  left  England  feeling,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 
the  British  Government  w’as  ‘‘  initiating  a  scheme  w  hich  reduces 
me  to  a  nonentity  in  my  own  State,  whilst  it  practically 
makes  the  Executive  Government  which  consists  of  highly 
paid  officials,  themselves  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
subordinate  to  the  w’ill  of  one  individual,  the  Consul-General.  .  .  . 
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All  communications,  even  those  from  myself,  are  to  pass  through 
his  hands.  In  the  event  of  friction  arising,  however  just  may  be 
the  cause  for  complaint,  the  facilities  for  direct  communication 
with  the  Foreign  Office  are  to  be  closed  even  to  myself.”  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  Sultan,  who  ascended  the  throne  only  after 
four  years’  probation,  presumably  satisfactory,  and  who  has,  as 
ruler,  his  distinctive  recognised  flag,  which  is  also  flowm  in  the 
stretch  of  mainland  territories  leased  to  the  British  Government, 
is  recognised  as  a  reigning  prince  in  all  civilised  countries  and 
receives  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in  these  countries, 
should  feel  that  the  action  of  the  British  Government  can  only 
result  in  lessening  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
foreign  nationalities  and  their  representatives.  As  he  very  truly 
says,  ”  What  place  can  there  be  under  it  for  any  recognition 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Sultan  himself,  or  what  possi¬ 
bilities  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  Sultanate,  upon  which 
in  no  small  measure  the  sympathy  of  the  population  towards  the 
Government  and  the  advancement  of  law  and  order  depend.” 
Had  the  British  Government  been  sincerely  anxious  of  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  population  of  Zanzibar,  it  would  perhaps  have 
accomplished  more  by  seeking  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxes  on 
the  Arab  population  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  subjects  of 
foreign  Pow'ers  resident  in  the  islands  contribute  towards  the 
revenue  of  the  State.  At  present  such  foreign  residents  pay  no 
taxes  in  Zanzibar,  a  perhaps  unique  state  of  affairs.  Or,  again, 
attention  might  be  paid  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Swahili  population,  whose  lot  is  most  seriously  bad  from  an 
economic  point  of  view'.  For,  in  the  work  of  clove  gathering — 
and  it  is  upon  cloves  that  the  revenue  largely  depends — the  men 
and  women  of  entire  villages  are  pressed  into  the  work  by  the 
police,  who  act  under  the  direction  of  the  British  officials  in  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  labour  thus  obtained  is 
partially  made  up  by  the  forced  services  of  convicts,  who  work  in 
gangs  chained  together.  Such  a  state  of  things  might  well  have 
enlisted  the  attention  of  a  Government  holding  strong  views  on 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  But  these  very  necessary  reforms 
in  Zanzibar  did  not  form  part  of  the  memorandum  of  changes 
suggested  and  since  put  into  force.  These  aimed  rather  at  the 
exalting  of  the  British  officials  than  at  the  benefiting  of  the  Arab 
population.  Given  sufficient  cause,  to  depose  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  legitimate,  but  to  endeavour  to  encroach  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  recognised  ruler  by  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
power  of  the  Protectorate  officials,  was  neither  politic,  dignified, 
nor  justifiable.  The  effect  upon  the  Swahilis  and  other  races  on 
the  mainland  who  regard  the  Sultan  as  their  titular  head,  remains 
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to  be  seen,  but  it  cannot  well  tend  to  make  more  easy  the  difficult 
path  of  progress  in  our  East  African  territories.  There  is,  besides, 
an  effect  even  more  immediately  threatening.  There  are  eight 
nations  which  send  representatives  to  Zanzibar,  Consuls  and 
Consul-Generals.  These  have  a  right  to  some  knowdedge  of  the 
reasons  for  changes  so  affecting  the  administration  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  and  the  situation  could,  therefore,  breed 
international  complications.  Besides  which,  under  the  special 
convention  of  1890,  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the 
latter  has  but  doubtful  right  to  so  materially  change  the  political 
status  of  Zanzibar.  Bismarck,  appreciating  the  value  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  said  at  the  time  of  its  exchange  for  Heligoland  :  “  Zanzibar 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  the  English.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  maintain  the  old  arrangement.  We  could  then  have  had 
it  at  some  later  time  when  England  required  our  good  offices 
against  France  or  Russia.”  Even  supposing  that  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  should  remain  unshaken  in  his  belief  in  the  ultimate 
good  sense  and  justice  of  the  British  nation,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  offers  of  the  German  representative  of  assistance  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  rights,  is  it  not  a  serious  error  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  German  Pan-Islamists  the  most  magnificent  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  disinterestedness  of  British  friendship  that  could 
b(^  devised  even  by  our  worst  enemy?  Is  there  any  likelihood 
that,  even  if  the  Sultan  gives  no  encouragement,  the  German 
agents  will  neglect  to  rub  in  the  lesson  in  Muscat ,  in  Kerveit ,  and 
elsewhere  where  it  may  advance  the  cause  of  Pan-Islamism?  The 
Zanzibar  question  is  not,  then,  only  an  international  one;  it  is 
also  of  the  most  direct  and  vital  bearing  upon  the  whole  Islamic 
movement.  Surely  it  would  be  well  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
advisability  of  finally  alienating  Arab  sympathy  for  British  rule, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  some  minor  officials, 
to  take  such  steps  as  would  make  the  rulers  of  Muscat  and  Kerveit 
eager  for  our  protection,  not  desirous  to  shun  it.  As  a  sign  of 
the  apparent  determination  of  the  Government  to  ignore  or  mini¬ 
mise  the  importance  of  the  Pan-Islamic  movement,  the  incident 
of  Zanzibar  has  also  its  value,  and  it  is  in  that  determination 
which  is  possibly  a  sign  of  apathy,  that  the  main  danger  lies  for 
the  British  Empire.  Our  friends  across  the  Channel  have 
awakened  more  fully  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  although 
their  warning  has  been  less  brusque,  they  have  learned  more 
from  the  question  of  the  oasis  of  Tanet  than  we  did  from  that  of 
Tabah.  Neither  do  the  French  underestimate  the  relation  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  the  Pan-Islamic  movement.  One  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Tabah  incident,  says  :  “It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Turkish  pretensions  would  soon  give  rise  to  storms 
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throughout  the  whole  Mussulman  world.  In  presence  of  the 
relations  known  to  exist  between  the  German  Emperor  and 
Abd-ul-Hamid,  it  could  not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  the 
latter  had  acted  without  the  approval,  or,  indeed,  the  advice,  of 
the  former.”  “To-day,”  writes  another  Frenchman,  “we  are 
confronted 

with  a  Pun-Islamic  movement  which  is  being  propagated  in  all  the  xYrabic 
countries,  and  which  finds  expression  daily  in  partial  revolts  against 
Europeans  and  attacks  upon  British  and  French  officers.  .  .  .  The  Tabah 
incident,  provoked  by  the  Porte,  was  only  a  pretext  to  favour  the  Moham¬ 
medan  agitation.  Turkey  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  a  Turkish  force  on 
the  Suez  Canal  would  lead  to  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  in  Egypt.  .  ,  .  But  it 
is  not  in  Egypt  alone  that  this  religious  fanaticism  is  being  manifested, 
which  Turkish  policy  hastens  to  exploit  for  its  own  advantage.  It  is  gradu¬ 
ally  extending  to  all  West  Africa.  ...  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
agitation  will  disappear  or  restrict  itself  to  certain  localities  of  its  own 
accord.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  origin  is  associated  with  the  IMoroecan 
•  lUestion.  The  German  Emperor,  in  going  to  Tangier,  declared  that  he 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mussulmans.  Since  then  the  latter  have  not 
ceased  to  receive  encouragement  from  German  agents,  who,  under  pretext  of 
explorations,  pursue  and  develop  in  Africa  the  vast  ambitions  of  William  II. 

There  can  be,  there  must  be,  no  ignoring  on  our  part  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  crisis.  No  part  of  the  world  where 
^lohammedans  dwell  can  be  free  from  the  feeling  of  unrest.  Just 
as  before  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China,  communications  passed 
between  Yieldiz  Kiosk  and  the  Mohammedans  of  China,  so  at  the 
present  moment  electric  currents  of  disaffection  and  unrest  are 
speeding  from  Constantinople  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
though  these  arc  launched  by  the  hand  of  the  Khalit,  the  crea¬ 
tive  force  is  that  of  the  Kaiser. 

Realising  the  danger  in  Pan-Islamism,  and  to  some  extent  its 
dimensions,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  practical  means  of  com¬ 
bating  it  should  be  sought.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
(hafting  of  some  few  additional  regiments  into  Egypt  does  not 
seriously  effect  anything,  having  in  view  rather  the  unrest  in 
the  Sudan  than  the  effervescence  in  Lower  Egypt.  Such  mea¬ 
sures  can  at  the  best  be  only  palliatives  for  local  irritation ;  they 
arc  no  real  remedy.  To  combat  Pan-Islamism  as  it  exists  to¬ 
day,  steps  must  be  taken  not  only  to  control  Constantino})le  and 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  also  to  cope  efficiently  with  that 
sovereign  who  is  anxious  to  act  at  one  and  the  same  time  as 
the  right-hand  of  God  and  the  understudy  of  Mahomet.  With¬ 
out  embracing  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor  any  attempt 
to  control  the  movement  in  the  Mohammedan  world  would  be 
futile  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  This  causes  the  Pan-Islamic 
movement  to  fall  naturally  into  line  wuth  those  other  questions, 
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of  the  gravest  imiwrtance,  which  exist  at  the  present  moment, 
requiring  settlement  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  things  are  well  between 
the  two  great  Powers  of  Europe  until  there  is  a  very  decided 
change  of  heart  in  Berlin.  This  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
purely  formal  visit  of  politeness  paid  by  King  Edward  to  the 
German  Emperor  on  his  way  to  Marienbad,  or  by  visits  of  a 
purely  politico-platonic  nature,  whether  these  be  of  German 
editors  to  England,  or  of  British  ^Ministers  of  State  to  Germany 
athirst  for  knowledge.  It  is,  of  course,  unfortunate  that  it  is  still 
so  possible  for  misguided  enthusiasts  or  well-meaning  but  im¬ 
politic  Ministers  of  War  to  lead  the  British  public  into  forgetting 
the  fundamentally  inimical  policy  of  Germany  in  individual  Anglo- 
German  friendships.  It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  note 
the  intense  admiration  expressed  by  the  most  advanced  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Labour  members  and  Socialists,  for 
a  country  which  is  the  most  prominent  survival  of  military  auto¬ 
cracy  in  Europe.  Germany’s  underground  policy  against  us  in 
the  East  can  only  be  affected  by  cutting  the  connection  between 
Berlin  and  Constantinople,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent  orders  being 
originated  we  can  at  least  prevent  their  being  executed.  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  the  point  of  centralisation,  and  until  we  can  put 
real  pressure,  friendly  but  continuous,  upon  Yieldiz  Kiosk,  no  real 
success  can  be  hoped  for.  At  present  Great  Britain  sutfers  from 
the  deficiency  which  has  marked  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  all  its 
dealings  with  Turkey — she  is  not  an  amphibious  Power.  Strong 
on  the  water,  she  possesses  no  means  of  supplementing  a  naval 
demonstration,  and  it  is  this  inability  which  leaves  her  most 
exposed  to  the  Pan-Islamic  movement  if  directed  against  her.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  Europe  to-day  is  such  that  no  Power 
could  contemplate  detaching  even  one  army  corps  to  serve  in 
European  Turkey.  It  is  thus  inevitable  that  Turkey  should 
always  succeed  in  carrying  out  her  own  or  Germany’s  wishes,  if 
only  in  a  modified  manner,  until  there  be  some  means  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  by  land  forces  as  rela¬ 
tively  available  and  as  powerful.  Until  this  be  achieved,  Pan- 
Islamism  will  increase  and  flourish,  while  the  German  Drang  nac)i 
Osten  will  become  daily  a  more  potent  danger.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  the  Baghdad  railway  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  Pan-Islamism.  There  is  no  harm  in  Germany  con¬ 
structing  this  railway  in  Asia  Minor,  but  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  if  she  be  allowed  practically  to  connect  it  with  her  Euro¬ 
pean  possessions.  To  combat  the  prejudicial  features  of  the 
Baghdad  railway  and  to  cut  awmy  at  once  the  foundations  of 
Pan-Islamism,  Great  Britain  must  be  able  to  throw  a  powerful 
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barrier  between  German  influences  and  Turkey,  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

The  one  certain  and  easy  method  of  thus  checking  Germany 
and  controlling  the  systematic  spread  of  Pan-Islamism  is  for  the 
British  Government  to  enter  into  friendly  understandings  with 
the  three  States  bordering  the  Danube  in  the  Balkan  peninsula — 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  These  countries  form  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  powerful  barrier,  natural  and  actual,  between  Europe 
and  Turkey.  Since  the  resumption  of  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Servia,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  should  not  be  possible.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fighting  al¬ 
liance;  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  entente,  concluded  with  each 
State  separately,  in  the  nature  of  the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
or  the  French  entente.  The  three  States  are  constitutional 
countries  with  progressive  ideas  and  strong  with  national  feeling. 
All  they  desire  is  to  be  able  to  develop  in  peace  and  security,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  their  being  forced  into  a  defensive  war  or 
involved  in  a  general  Near  Eastern  chaos,  their  views  shall  be 
heard  in  the  inevitable  International  Congress.  It  may  be  urged 
that  while  there  is  no  unity  amongst  the  three  States  themselves, 
it  would  be  but  a  hazardous  step  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  them  that  should  in  any  way  bind  British  freedom  of  action. 
The  possibility  of  mutual  agreement  amongst  themselves  elimin¬ 
ates  this  difficulty,  however,  and  is  by  no  means  far  off,  a  pos¬ 
sible  working  basis  being  already  practically  in  existence.  The 
last  few  years  have  seen  an  appreciable  drawing  together  of  the 
three  States,  and  the  elimination  of  more  of  the  points  of  discord 
than  ever  seemed  possible.  It  is  true  that  Alacedonia  remains 
as  the  burning  question  ever  ready  to  ferment  trouble  in  the 
Balkans,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  tentative  settlement 
of  this  question  being  mutually  agreed  upon,  which  would 
remove  even  this  last  obstacle  to  their  joint  action.  In  all 
probability  this  solution  would  be  found  to  follow  the  follow¬ 
ing  broad  lines,  assuming  always  that  Turkey  were  to  remain 
under  German  influences  and  oblivious  to  the  necessity  for  reform 
in  her  territories,  and  would  be  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of 
autonomy  and  of  division.  The  necessity  for  Servia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  to  reach  the  open  sea  would  form  the  basic  principle.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  former  coming  into  a  protecting 
position  to  Old  Servia,  wTth  a  dehouche  at  Skutari,  and  the  latter 
passing  down  a  strip  of  territory  to  Kavalla.  The  vilayets  of 
Monastir  and  Salonika  would  bo  formed  into  an  autonomous  pro¬ 
vince  under  international  control,  but  with  a  minor  control  of 
the  neighbouring  States.  Greece  would  receive  what  she  lost  in 
her  war  wdth  Turkey,  and  the  coast  up  to  the  northern  point  of 
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Corfu,  besides  Crete  and  the  islands.  The  Turk  would  remain 
in  Adrianople  and  in  Constantinople  and  would  receive  a  certain 
remuneration  in  return  for  his  lost  territories.  Albania  would 
form  a  separate  unit,  under  an  Italian  or  international  protec¬ 
torate.  The  main  stumbling  block  will  undoubtedly  be  the  town 
of  Uskub,  which  must  cither  be  in  Servian  territory  or  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  advantages  of  the  strip  of  Bulgarian  territory  be- 
tw^een  the  remains  of  Turkey  and  a  newborn  Macedonian  pro¬ 
vince  are  obvious.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  such  a  solution  is 
I’topian  and  quite  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  but  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  forms  a  base  of  agreement  which  safeguards  the  most 
essential  needs  of  the  various  States,  though  not  giving  them 
everything  they  hope  for  or  have  dreamed  of.  The  most  hopeful 
sign  that  such  a  solution  w’ould  have  satisfactory  results,  as  far 
as  the  Macedonians  are  concerned,  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  the  eminent  Servian  geographer.  Dr.  Cvijic, 
who  declares,  after  exhaustive  study  and  investigation  of  the 
situation  :  — 

The  Slavs  of  Macedonia  are,  as  a  mass,  devoid  of  a  sense  of  nationality, 
whether  Serb  or  Bulgar,  but  they  are  predisposed  to  receive  the  germs  of 
either  and  to  transform  themselves  rapidly  into  Serbs  or  Bulgars.  From  a 
geographical  point  of  view  it  was  most  important  to  establish  this  truly 
essential  fact;  and  such  a  recognition  of  the  existing  national  sentiments 
is  indispensable  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  Serb  and  Bulgar  claims  on 
the  Macedonian  Slavs.  .  .  . 

The  consequence  of  this  feeling  among  the  Macedonian  Slavs  is  that  if 
annexed  to  Servia  or  Bulgaria  they  would  rapidly  and  surely  in  the  second 
generation  be  assimilated  to  either.  Those  who  are  well  up  in  Balkan  aSairs 
are  aware  that  the  populations,  for  instance,  of  the  Tchustendil  or  Pirot 
districts  had  the  same  indefinite  sense  of  nationality  before  their  deliver¬ 
ance  as  the  Macedonians  of  to-day,  and  that  these  same  peasants  are  at 
present  respectively  Bulgars  and  Serbs.  As  already  shown,  this  is  a  reliable 
prognosis  for  the  future  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs  should  Servia  or  Bulgaria 
enter  into  possession  of  the  province. 

If  Dr.  Cvijic  be  correct,  one  of  the  cliief  of  the  objections  to  the 
idea  of  partition  would  be  removed.  However,  at  best,  all  such 
schemes  for  the  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  question  are  but 
theoretical  :  it  is,  however,  certain  that  Great  Britain  could  come 
to  an  accord  with  the  Balkan  States  and  countenance  some  such 
solution  of  the  IMaccdonian  question,  and  that  a  series  of  under¬ 
standings  with  Great  Britain  would  act  as  a  focus  which  would 
bring  the  three  States  into  a  still  closer  union. 

While  such  an  arrangement  as  outlined  above,  based  on  an 
understanding  between  this  country  and  these  three  States,  could 
hardly  be  construed  into  a  direct  menace  to  Europe,  since  Europe 
has  declared  her  wish  that  these  countries  should  remain  free  and 
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independent,  it  would  yet  have  immediate  and  wholesome  effect 
in  Constantinople.  In  other  words,  Great  Britain  would  be  able 
to  exert  an  amphibious  pressure  on  the  Sultan,  her  navy  being 
supplemented  by  the  highly-efficient  and  powerful  forces  of  the 
three  States.  The  Turks  know  and  fear  the  military  power  of 
their  neighbours,  and  suffer  from  no  delusions  as  to  their  avail¬ 
ability  in  a  crisis.  Constant  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Sultan 
to  divide  the  three  States,  drawing  one  or  tw^o  towards  him  at  the 
expense  of  the  third.  One  who  had  much  to  do  in  England  with 
the  settlement  of  the  recent  Egyptian  frontier  dispute  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Turkey  yielded  when  she  did  as  much  because  of  the 
fear  of  the  Bulgarian  army  as  by  reason  of  our  naval  demonstra¬ 
tion.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is  every  cause  to  believe  it,  w^hy 
should  the  British  Government  not  be  glad  to  perpetuate  into  a 
settled  policy  what  a  chance  fortuitous  circumstance  proved  so 
successful.  For  the  comfort  of  those  who  deprecate  and  look 
with  alarm  upon  any  action  inimical  to  the  head  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  faith,  because  of  the  possible  effect  in  India,  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  the  first  result  of  a  British-Balkan  entente  will  be 
to  awaken  in  the  Sultan  the  unmistakable  desire  for  the  main¬ 
taining  of  friendly  relations  with  his  neighbours  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours’  friends.  It  is  well,  also,  to  remember  that  the  faith  of 
Islam  is  founded  rather  upon  the  strength  of  the  sword  than  upon 
the  doctrine  of  brotherly  love,  and  that  the  Mohammedans  are 
more  ready  to  respect  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  those  who  are 
strong  than  with  those  who  are  weak.  If  Turkey  be  reasonable, 
as  is  probable,  real  reform  will  be  possible,  because  pressure  can 
always  be  maintained,  regulated  and  restrained  pressure,  but  such 
as  is  understood  and  appreciated  in  Constantinople.  A  British 
entente  would  also  do  much  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  obviate  the  chances  of  a  w’ar  from  other  causes.  At  present 
the  States  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  never  know  whether  they  may 
not  be  forced  into  a  war  at  any  moment  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  their  national  existence,  perpetually  menaced  by  outside 
Powers.  The  friendly  interest  of  the  British  once  proclaimed, 
however,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  that  peaceful  development 
so  desired,  and  at  present  so  unattainable.  The  Balkan  States  are 
all  prepared  to  sanction  the  words  of  King  Peter  of  Servia  in  a 
recent  spicech  :  “We  must  be  prepared,’’  he  said,  “to  defend 
our  country  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  if  anyone  should  dare 
touch  her  independence.  Servia,  under  my  guidance,  will  always 
work  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace  in  the  Balkans,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  will  be  always  ready  to  repel  with  all  her 
might  the  ])ressure  of  those  who  would  try  to  exploit  disorder  and 
unrest  in  the  Balkans  for  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  detriment 
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of  her  national  interests.”  It  is  equally  true  that  these  States  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  welcome  with  open  arms  a  country  such  as 
Great  Britain,  whose  aim  is  peaceful  and  beneficial.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  a  case  of  asking,  only  of  accepting  proffered  comrade¬ 
ship.  There  is  a  very  real  fear  of  Germany  and  German  pene¬ 
tration  abroad  in  the  countries  neighbouring  the  Danube,  and  even 
in  Koumania  there  is  a  desire  for  some  adequate  counterbalance. 
Germany’s  misfortune  is  our  opportunity,  and  certainly  no  more 
opportune  moment  could  be  hoped  for.  Austria  and  Eussia  are 
both  more  or  less  hors  de  combat,  and  France  and  Italy  are  with 
Great  Britain.  A  Balkan  understanding  would  even  enable  us  to 
play  a  very  considerable  role  in  the  development  of  the  Hungarian 
situation,  since  the  jMagyar  element  is  more  than  balanced  by 
the  subject  races,  of  the  same  blood  as  the  population  of  the  three 
Balkan  States,  but  dwelling  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary. 

Howr  such  an  arrangement  would  affect  the  laudable  and  de¬ 
clared  desire  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  an  entente  with  Russia 
is  a  most  vital  question,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  hesitation 
on  this  point  of  desiring  not  to  do  anything  to  awaken  Russian 
suspicions  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  hold  back  the  Foreign 
^Minister  from  a  Balkan  entente.  An  entente  with  Russia  is  a 
very  correct  and  even  necessary  policy,  but  it  is  needful  to  be 
sure  with  which  Russia  the  entente  is  to  be  made.  If  Sir  Edward 
Grey  follows  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Duma, 
dead  or  alive,  then  he  could  do  nothing  more  calculated  to  please 
free  Russia  than  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  Seas. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  leans  towards  autocratic  Russia,  it  is 
certain  that  the  chances  of  an  entente  are  far  more  possible  and 
necessary  when  British  interests  already  occupy  some  place  near 
Russia,  and  discussion  of  an  understanding  does  not  mean  in 
Russian  eyes  Russian  concession,  unnecessary  and  unrecipro¬ 
cated.  All  the  public  utterances  of  Russian  statesmen  have  coun¬ 
selled  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Let  Constantinople  be  excluded  from  the  understanding  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  dangle  like  Dead  Sea  fruit  before  Russian  eyes.  More 
than  that,  let  us  tear  up  the  Cyprus  Convention  and  encourage 
Russian  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor,  for  the  military  value  of  a 
Balkan  arrangement  to  Great  Britain  is  unmistakable.  The 
three  States  can  place  in  the  field,  in  case  of  need,  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  trained  soldiers,  and  have  them  where 
they  are  needed  at  a  crisis.  Only  some  such  arrangement  as  is 
advocated  here  can  hope  to  save  the  Macedonian  population  from 
annihilation  in  case  of  a  severe  crisis  with  Turkey.  The  closer 
union  of  the  three  States  would  bring  into  being  a  new  Power  in 
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South-Eastern  Europe,  and  one  which  would  hold  the  balance 
steady  in  those  parts.  An  entente  with  such  a  group  of  Powers 
would  give  us  a  European  army  of  formidable  dimensions  more 
quickly  and  more  efficaciously  than  months  or  days  of  study  of  the 
military  organisation  of  Germany,  in  Berlin  or  in  the  field.  Be¬ 
sides  tins,  British  commerce  and  enterprise  would  secure  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most  promising  field  for  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  those  who  are  now  content  to 
throw  away  their  money  in  far  away  and  little  known  lands 
would  be  able  to  invest  their  available  capital  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  three  days  from  London. 

Pan-Islamism  would  be  effectually  checked,  and  our  position 
in  Constantinople  rendered  more  satisfactory  ;  Germany  would  be 
rendered  harmless,  and  could  build  her  Asia  Minor  railways 
without  let  or  hindrance  ;  three  States  would  be  enabled  to  develop 
peacefully  and  normally;  Europe  would  be  rid  of  an  unsolved 
problem,  and  the  international  situation  would  be  steadied  by  the 
api^earance  of  a  British-Balkan  entente.  It  would  seem  difficult 
to  find  a  more  eventful  and  ])romising  line  of  |X)licy.  Whether  or 
no  the  British  Government  or  the  British  people  will  realise  the 
opportunity  and  seize  it  before  it  passes  is  problematical,  but  it 
would  seem  a  very  fitting  and  worthy  culmination  with  wdiich 
King  Edward  could  crown  his  many  diplomatic  triumphs,  and 
by  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  could,  at  a  stroke,  earn  fame  as  a 
great  and  statesmanlike  Foreign  Minister  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Italy  has  seen  the  chance,  but  is  not  able  to  avail  herself  of  it, 
though  she  has  done  her  best  in  sending  to  England,  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  her  ablest  Balkan  authority,  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 
hoping  that  his  knowledge  may  prove  helpful  in  the  growing 
crisis.  The  alternative  to  action  to-day  is  the  loss  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  in  the  Balkans,  followed  by  the  handing 
over  of  these  countries  to  Germany,  and  the  unrestricted  growth 
of  Pan-Islamism.  Added  to  which  must  be  the  practical  certainty 
of  a  bloody  war  in  the  spring  of  1907.  Choose  and  choose  wisely 
and  quickly  must  be  the  motto  for  Great  Britain  with  the  German 
profession  of  faith  ringing  in  her  ears  :  “  There  is  no  God  but 
I  Allah,  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  and  the  German  Emperor  is  the 
Friend  of  all  the  followers  of  Mahomet.” 


Alfred  Stead. 


THE  PAPAL  AGGRESSION  IN  FRANCE  AND  ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  OTHER  NATIONS. 


Perhaps  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  t]iat  the  Encyclical 
Gravissimo  Officii  is  the  most  momentous  Papal  utterance  since 
the  Bull  Regnans  in  excelsis,  by  which  Pius  Y.  absolved  English 
Catholics  from  their  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  and  called  upon 
them  to  revolt  against  their  Sovereign  and  to  betray  their  country 
to  a  foreign  enemy.  There  is  in  the  situation  in  France,  side 
by  side  with  many  differences,  much  that  is  parallel  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  England  in  1570.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
in  both  cases  Spanish  and  Jesuit  influences  in  the  Vatican  were 
in  large  measure  resj)onsible  for  the  F*apal  policy.  The  Spanish 
influence  in  the  recent  case  was,  of  course,  not  that  of  the  Spanish 
King  or  Government;  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  the  most  im}X)rtant. 
The  place  of  Philip  was  taken  rather  by  the  German  Emperor 
than  by  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto  and  Cardinal  -Merry  del  Val, 
and  the  late  E’ather  Martin  played  the  sinister  part  of  Robert 
Parsons. 

The  coincidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  ominous  one.  When¬ 
ever  Spanish  and  Jesuit  influences  have  been  in  the  ascendant 
at  Rome,  the  Catholic  Church  has  paid  dearly  for  them.  Every¬ 
thing  suggests  that  for  once  history  will  repeat  itself.  Not  only 
in  France — where  Catholics  are  placed,  as  were  their  English  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  sixteenth  'century,  in  the  position  of  having  to 
choose  between  their  country  and  their  Church — will  Catholicism 
re.ap  the  bitter  harvest  of  the  policy  of  Pius  X.  :  that  policy  must 
recoil  on  Catholics  in  every  civilised  country. 

None  have  more  reason  to  resent  it  than  those  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  are  Catholics,  not  by  inheritance  or  early  train¬ 
ing  or  habit,  but  by  their  own  deliberate  choice  ;  who  have  come 
into  the  Church  of  their  own  free  will  and  by  an  act  of  private 
judgment,  because  they  were  convinced,  after  much  hesitation 
and  inquiry,  of  the  justice  of  her  claims.  For  what  is  onr 
]X)sition?  We  became  Catholics  for  puirely  religious  reasons;  we 
accepted  the  Papacy  as  a  spiritual  and  moral,  but  in  no  sense 
as  a  political,  authority;  we  made  no  profession  of  undivided 
allegiance  to  the  I’ope,  we  gave  no  pledge  to  renounce  our  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  civil  government  and  the  laws  of  our  country  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  :  no  such 
profession  and  no  such  pledge  were  demanded  of  us.  We  now 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  claim  of  the  Pope  that  his 
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authority  is  absolute  and  unlimited ;  that  he  can  at  will  annul  and 
set  aside  laws  regularly  made  by  the  constituted  law-making 
authority;  and,  that  if  he  annuls  them  or  sets  them  aside,  we 
are  bound  to  disobey  them. 

If  in  the  future  this  claim  is  to  be  enforced,  as  it  is  being 
enforced  in  France,  it  should  be  made  clear  to  every  convert 
before  he  is  received  into  the  Church  that  it  is  of  Catholic  obli¬ 
gation.  Hitherto  the  desire  to  make  proselytes  would  seem  to 
have  blunted  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  are  possessed  by 
it :  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  remarkable  difference  between 
the  plausible  presentment  of  Catholic  teaching  and  obligation  that 
is  dangled  before  the  outside  world  in  controversial  lectures  and 
publications,  and  that  which  the  dominant  Fltramontane  l>arty 
imposes  on  those  w'ho  are  inside  the  Church?  If  anyone  thinks 
that  I  am  speaking  too  strongly,  let  him  study  the  utterances 
of  French  Ultramontanes  in  the  present  crisis.  He  will  find 
bishops  declaring  that  the  wnll  of  the  Pope  is  the  will  of  God 
absolutely  and  with  no  restriction  ;  he  will  find  the  authorised 
organs  in  the  Press  of  Ultramontane  opinion,  the  semi-official 
ex[X)nents  of  the  mind  of  the  Vatican,  declaring  explicitly  that 
the  Pope  has  a  divine  and  immutable  right  to  ratify  or  refuse  to 
ratify  civil  legislation  (the  Deposing  I^ower  applied  to  modern 
conditions) ;  and — which  is  still  more  significant-  he  wall  find  men 
of  superior  intelligence  and  ability,  credited  with  modern  and  in¬ 
tellectual  sympathies,  accepting  these  principles  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Only  on  these  principles  could  such  men  as  M.  Brunetierc, 
Count  d’Haussonville  and  the  Viscount  de  Vogiie  have  stultified 
themselves  as  they  have.  Before  the  Pope  had  spoken,  they 
declared  that  the  policy  which  he  has  now  adopted  must  inevit¬ 
ably  be  fatal  to  the  Church  and  to  religion  in  France  ;  now  they 
declare  that  anyone  wffio  does  not  blindly  follow  that  fatal  policy 
is  no  true  Catholic.  Yet  their  previous  opinion  was  presumably 
an  induction  from  facts  ;  has  the  Papal  utterance  altered  the  facts, 
or  do  these  gentlemen  sincerely  believe  that  an  Italian  who  knows 
nothing  of  any  country  but  his  own,  who  has  had  a  narrow 
semina^  training,  who  cannot  even  understand  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  is  infallibly  certain  to  make  a  more  accurate  induction 
from  facts  with  which  he  is  very  impcwfectly  acquainted  than  was 
made  by  the  great  majority  of  educated  and  intelligent  FYench- 
men,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or  laymen,  from  a  thorough  know*- 
ledge  of  the  facts?  It  is  not  yet  a  dogma  that  election  to  the 
Papacy  miraculously  invests  the  elect  with  knowledge  or  abilities 
that  he  did  not  possess  before ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  even 
on  the  most  extreme  Ultramontane  theory,  the  Pope  is  supposed 
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to  have  any  but  natural  means  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  ® 
such  a  question  as  that  which  is  at  issue  in  France.  The  value  I 
of  the  conclusion  depends,  therefore,  solely  on  the  personal  quali-  | 
fications  of  the  Pope  who  arrives  at  it  and  the  means  which  he  I 
employs.  In  this  case,  the  method  employed  seems  to  ha^  I 
been  that  of  taking  the  advice  of  persons  of  every  nationality  I 
except  the  French.  |i 

M.  Brunetiere  is  reported  to  be  a  friend  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  I 
and  he  certainly  published  a  French  translation  of  “II  Santo”  I 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  he  must  surely  have  forgotten  I 
the  remark  made  by  Andrea  IMinucci  in  that  work  :  “  Where  is  I 
your  faith?  Would  you  hesitate  to  serve  Christ  for  fear  of  I 
Peter?  ”  Had  he  remembered  it,  he  might  perhaps  have  re-  I 
framed  from  denouncing  as  “  Protestants,’’  and — worse  still—  I 
“  Dreyfusards,’’  the  signatories  of  the  perfectly  loyal  and  respect-  | 
ful  petition  to  the  Pope  which  was  published  in  the  Temps  on  1 
September  1st,  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  declaration  that,  as  | 
the  policy  of  the  French  bishops  had  been  condemned  by  the  | 
Pope,  “no  Catholic  could  now  even  return  to  the  subject.’’  If  f 
Catholics  cannot,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  heresy  and 
disloyalty,  venture  to  put  before  the  Pope  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  and  with  the  most  profound  concern 
for  the  future  of  Catholicism,  they  deplore  his  political  ix)licy 
and  entreat  him  to  abandon  it,  then,  indeed,  they  are  living  under 
a  despotism  in  comparison  with  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
almost  liberal. 

In  the  case  of  English  Catholics,  a  point  of  honour  is  involved 
in  this  matter.  In  1826  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Great  Britain, 
in  a  collective  declaration,  denied  that  the  Pope  has  “  any  right, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  within  this  realm’’;  de¬ 
clared  that  the  allegiance  of  Catholics  to  the  civil  pow’er  is  “  entire 
and  undivided  ’’  ;  and  affirmed  that  they  held  themselves  “  bound 
in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil  government  of  this  realm,  in  all 
things  of  a  temporal  and  civil  nature,  notwithstanding  any  dis¬ 
pensation  or  order  to  the  contrary  had,  or  to  be  had,  from  the 
Pope  or  any  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eome ’’ — the  “civil 
jx)wer  of  the  State,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  being  absolutely  distinct  and  being  never  intended  by 
their  Divine  Author  to  interfere  or  clash  with  each  other.’’  ^  Had 
that  declaration  not  been  made,  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
would  certainly  not  have  been  passed  when  it  was.  If  we  are 


(1)  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  thdr 
Coadjutors  in  Great  Britain,  Section  VIII.,  p.  14.  London  :  Keating  and  Brown, 
Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Paternoster  Row.  1826. 
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going  back  on  that  declaration,  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  the  English 
people  so ;  if  we  are  not  going  back  upon  it ,  we  cannot  honestly 
defend  the  Papal  policy  in  France,  or  support  the  French  Ultra- 
montanes  in  the  present  circumstances.  It  is  announced  that, 
under  high  ecclesiastical  patronage,  a  demonstration  of  English 
Catholics  is  shortly  to  be  held  in  London  in  order  to  establish 
an  entente  cordiale  between  English  Catholics  and  French 
Clericals.  If  it  is  desired  to  demonstrate  that  English  Catholics 
stand  aloof  from  the  national  life  and  feeling,  as  do  most  of  their 
co-religionists  across  the  Channel,  no  better  method  could  be 
adopted.  Such  an  entente  cordiale  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
futile  attempt  to  supersede  and  overthrow  the  entente  eor- 
diale  which  already  exists  between  the  French  and  English 
nations.  Those  against  whom  the  demonstration  will  be  directed 
have  been  the  consistent  friends  of  England,  and  have  only  carried 
out  the  policy  of  Gambctta  in  bringing  about  the  understanding 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in 
power  for  seven  years.  Those  with  wFom  the  new  entente  cor¬ 
diale  is  to  be  made  have  been  the  consistent  enemies  of  England, 
have  done  all  in  their  po%ver  to  prevent  an  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  and  (though  some  few’  of  them  have  somew’hat 
changed  their  opinions  in  this  regard)  are,  for  the  most  part,  as 
hostile  to  this  country  as  ever,  as  their  newspapers  abundantly 
testify. 

From  the  national  point  of  view’  the  demonstration  will  not  do 
much  harm ;  it  will  probably  be  made  use  of  in  the  Berlin  Press 
(for,  of  course,  if  it  served  any  interests  they  would  be  those 
of  the  German  Emperor),  but  the  French  people  now’  know 
enough  about  England  not  to  mistake  a  sectarian  manifesta¬ 
tion  for  an  expression  of  English  opinion.  It  will,  however, 
gravely  compromise  the  Catholic  body  in  this  country,  for  it 
will  show’  the  Fmglish  peojde  that  the  official  representatives 
of  Catholicism  in  England  hold  themselves  bound  to  disobey  “  the 
civil  government  of  this  realm,”  and  to  revolt  against  the  laws,  if 
the  Pope  orders  them  to  do  so.  What  is  true  of  England  is  true 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  every  country.  Every  Government 
has  now’  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  for  the  present  Pope, 
the  claim  to  the  Deposing  Power  is  no  mere  shadowy  theory,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State  is  an  inviolable  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  enforced  at  all  costs.  Already  the  Pope  is  attempting 
to  enforce  that  principle  in  Spain ,  and  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Spanish  Government  merely  because  the  latter  has  taken 
one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  complete  religious  toleration 
which,  in  Spain  as  in  all  countries  where  the  official  Church 
retains  any  real  power,  is  still  far  from  being  realised.  There  can 
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only  be  one  result  of  all  this ;  wherever  the  attempt  at  clerical 
aggrandisement  is  made,  it  will  be  met,  as  in  France,  by  organ¬ 
ised  anti-Clericalism,  and  the  result,  as  in  France,  will  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church,  w'hich  will  naturally  and  inevitably  be 
identified  with  Clericalism. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  Encyclical 
Gravissiino  Ofjicii  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  immediate 
effect  on  France,  or  to  attribute  the  policy  embodied  in  it  to  the 
terms  of  the  French  Separation  Law.  That  policy  is  part  of  a 
whole ;  it  is  but  the  application  to  France  of  certain  fixed  and 
absolute  principles  which  were  first  formally  defined  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  Unam  Sancta^n  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura  and  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX. 
It  would  equally  bo  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of 
religion  in  France  are  the  chief  concern  of  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  policy.  They  sincerely  believe  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  position  and  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Koman  Church— of 
what,  in  their  view,  are  her  inalienable  rights  and  prerogatives 
— outweighs  all  other  considerations ;  that  it  is  better  to  lose 
every  country  to  the  faith  than  to  abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  the  claims  of  the  Koman  See.  It  is  that  belief  which  has 
consistently  guided  the  policy  of  Kome  for  many  centuries;  it 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  Church,  first  of  the  East,  then  of 
England  and  Germany,  now  of  France  ;  so  long  as  it  continues,  its 
results  will  be  the  same  until  it  ultimately  breaks  down  the  exist¬ 
ing  Koman  system  itself  by  the  very  weight  of  pretensions  which 
have  little  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  Him  in  w'hose  name 
they  are  made. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  Pope  to  say  that,  although  most  of  his 
self-appointed  apologists  are  trying  to  obscure  the  issue ,  he  himself 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  reasons  for  his  decision ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  states  them  in  explicit  language.  He  demands  that 
“  the  immutable  rights  of  the  Koman  Pontiff  and  of  the  bishops, 
and  their  authority  over  the  necessary  property  of  the  Church, 
particularly  over  the  sacred  edifices  ’  ’  shall  be  established  by  the 
law.  It  must  at  once  be  obvious  that  this  demand  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  it  are  (1)  that  ecclesiastical  property  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Pope,  and  subject  to  his  sole  wall  and  disposition,  and 
(2)  that  the  State  is  bound  to  maintain  the  Catholic  Church  in  a 
position  of  privilege,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  hierarchy  by 
the  secular  arm.  “  If,”  says  the  Pope,  later  on  in  the  Encyclical, 
'  ‘  any  State  has  separated  from  the  Church ,  while  leaving  to  her 
the  resource  of  the  liberty  common  to  all  and  the  free  disposal  of 
her  property,  that  State  has,  without  doubt  and  on  more  than  one 
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ground,  acted  unjustly.”  These  words  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  what  the  Pope  condemns  is  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  as  such,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
effected;  and  that  he  is  attacking  the  French  Republic,  not  in 
defence  of  religious  liberty,  but  because  the  French  Republic 
has  placed  all  religious  bodies  alike  under  a  regime  of 
religious  liberty,  equality  and  toleration.  It  is  true  that  he 
accuses  the  authors  of  the  Separation  Law  of  wishing  to  make 
it  ‘‘a  law,  not  of  separation,  but  of  oppression.”  His  Holiness, 
however,  omits  to  give  reasons  for  this  accusation  ;  his  reticence 
is  wise,  for  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  easier  to  make 
the  accusation  than  to  prove  it. 

As  has  already  been  said,  most  of  those,  both  in  England 
and  I  rance,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  Papal  policy 
have  unwisely  departed  from  the  Papal  reticence  in  this  regard, 
and  have  attempted  to  give  various  reasons  for  the  Pope’s  action, 
in  addition  to.  or  rather  in  place  of,  those  which  he  himself  gives, 
which  they  usually  ignore  altogether.  Typical  of  this  somewhat 
compromising  a|X)logetic  are  two  articles  by  anonymous  ‘‘  Roman 
Catholic  correspondents,”  one  of  which  appeared  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Gazette  of  August  20th,  and  the  other  in  the  Omreh  Times 
of  August  21th.^  The  writer  of  the  former  suggested  that  the  Pope 
“possibly  has  proofs  of  which  we  do  not  know  ”  that  the  ‘‘  anti- 
Clericals  do  not  mean  to  give  the  law’  a  fair  trial  or  free  interpre¬ 
tation.”  Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  fact;  the  Pope  had  the 
best  possible  reasons  for  knowing  that  the  law  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The  real  reason,  how’ever,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  ”  why  Pius  X.  will  not  even  allow’  the  law 
to  be  tried,  is  that  the  churches  are  not  to  be  given  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities”  ;  the  Pope,  it  seems,  will  not  tolerate 
the  principle  of  ‘‘  national  monuments.”  The  churches  are  by 
no  means  all  ‘‘  national  monuments,”  but  let  that  pass;  all  that 
were  built  before  the  date  of  the  Concordat  are  national,  or, 
rather,  public  property,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  what  the  writer 
means.  This  state  of  things  the  present  Pope  has  tolerated  ever 
since  his  accession ,  and  so  had  his  predecessors  before  him ;  it 
is,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  suddenly  finds  it  intolerable. 
The  English  readers  of  articles  of  this  type  must  imagine  that 
the  churches  in  France  have  hitherto  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  that  the  State  has  incon¬ 
tinently  seized  upon  them.  Yet  in  the  whole  history  of  France 
the  churches  have  never  been  the  property  of  the  bishops,  still  less 

(1)  These  articles  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  opinions  of  the  p.apers  in 
which  they  appeared,  both  of  which,  in  their  editorial  comments,  took  an 
opposite  view. 
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of  the  Pope,  any  more  than  they  were  in  England  or  in  any  other 
Catholic  country  in  the  middle  ages.  The  modern  ritramontane 
notions  about  church  property  have  never  been  accepted  by  the 
French  nation,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  Under  the  Con¬ 
cordat  the  churches  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  conseil  de 
fahrique,  a  body  of  laymen  with  the  parish  priest  as  chairman, 
of  whom  half  were  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  who 
included  the  Mayor  (who  might  be  an  atheist  or  a  Freemasoni 
as  an  ex  ofjicio  member.  This  is  what  Pius  X.  tolerated  so  long 
as  the  State  paid  the  clergy ;  w’e  shall  see  presently  how  the 
system  of  associations  cultuelles  established  by  the  Separation  Law 
compares  with  it. 

The  writer  of  the  article  published  in  the  Church  Times  of 
August  24th  gives  quite  different  reasons  for  the  Papal  decision, 
but,  like  those  of  the  writer  in  the  W estminster  Gazette,  they 
are  not  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pope.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman,  the  French  Separation  Law  tries  to  make  the  Church 
“a  republic  and  democratic  in  the  worse  sense.”  ‘‘The 
Church,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  episcopal;  the  law  tries  to  make  it  con¬ 
gregational.”  He  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that  an  associa¬ 
tion  cultuelle  “  might  refuse  to  allow  the  celebration  of  High  and 
Tjow  Mass ;  it  might  decide  that  Vespers  should  give  place  to 
Bona  Mors;  it  might  dispense  with,  or  change,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Sacraments,”  &c.,  &c.  The  members  of  a  Catholic 
association  might  be  ‘‘Freemasons,  or  Jews,  or  unbelievers.” 
The  State  could  ‘‘  protect  or  prohibit  schism  according  to  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  moment.”  In  a  place  where  Catholics 
were  strong,  they  could  ‘‘oppose  successfully,  and  interfere  in 
the  organisation  of  Protestant  and  Jewish  worship.” 

The  statements  of  this  writer  are  typical  of  the  largest  class  of 
mistakes  about  the  Separation  Law,  which  arise  from  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  system  of  associations  cultuelles.  That 
system  is  merely  an  application  to  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
French  law  of  association.  Since  the  Associations  Law  of 
July  1st,  1901,  associations  other  than  religious  orders  have  re¬ 
quired  no  authorisation  from  the  State  or  any  public  authority; 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  make  any  declaration  or  notification 
when  an  association  is  formed.  But,  before  an  association  can 
acquire  real  property  and  a  corporate  legal  personality  capable 
of  suing  or  of  being  sued,  it  must  make  a  declaration  in  a  form 
provided  by  the  law.  This  declaration  must  state  the  title  and 
objects  of  the  association,  the  address  of  its  offices  (if  any),  and 
the  names,  professions  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  two  copies  of  its  rules.  By  making  a  declara¬ 
tion  the  association  is  ipso  facto  legally  constituted,  and,  if  the 
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authorities  consider  that  its  objects  are  illegal,  they  must  proceed 
against  it  in  a  court  of  law  in  order  to  obtain  its  suppression. 
The  Separation  Law,  then,  in  requiring  that  the  various  religious 
bodies  shall  form  associations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
ecclesiastical  propiT’ty,  does  but  follow  the  general  law  of  France. 

The  association  cuJtuelle,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is 
merely  an  association  declaree  under  the  Law  of  July  1st,  1901, 
which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  practice  of  a  religion  {Vexercicc 
d’un  culte) ;  its  area  is  that  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  district,  and 
it  can  be  formed  by  any  seven ,  fifteen ,  or  twenty-five  persons ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  jxipulation  of  the  commune ;  it  must  draw  up  a 
balance  sheet  and  inventory  of  its  property  annually,  and  present 
its  accounts  to  a  general  meeting  of  members  at  least  once  a  year. 
Outside  these  provisions,  the  associations  cultuelles  are  left  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  impose  what  conditions  of  membership  they  please, 
and  to  make  their  own  constitutions  and  rules.  The  Law  imposes 
upon  them  no  particular  constitution,  congregational,  democratic, 
or  other.  They  could,  if  they  chose,  delegate  the  whole  of  their 
|)0wer  to  a  president,  who  might  be  a  bishop,  or  a  priest,  or  a 
Jewish  rabbi ;  they  could  make  it  a  condition  of  membership  that 
the  members  must  go  to  Mass  every  Sunday,  or  make  a  Com¬ 
munion  so  many  times  a  year ;  they  may  make  a  rule  giving  power 
to  the  bishop,  or  the  parish  priest,  or  the  Protestant  minister,  or 
the  rabbi  to  expel  any  member  at  will.  In  a  word,  they  are 
given  complete  liberty  to  organise  themselves  in  accordance  wdth 
the  washes  of  the  members,  or  with  the  principles  and  rules  of  the 
religious  body  to  which  they  belong.  It  will  be  seen  how  en¬ 
tirely  baseless  are  the  statements  which  have  been  quoted  from 
the  article  in  the  Church  Times,  which  is  only  one  of  a  numerous 
class. 

The  Separation  Law  applies  to  all  religious  bodies  alike,  and, 
that  being  so,  it  cannot  “  recognise  ”  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
over  associations  cultuelles,  but  it  allows  the  bishops  to  exercise  as 
much  authority  as  they  please  over  the  Catholic  associations  cul¬ 
tuelles,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  that  end  is  to  make  consti¬ 
tutions  and  rules  which  will  safeguard  episcopal  authority.  That 
this  is  possible  is  shown  by  the  constitutions  drawn  up  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Besan9on,  and  adopted  by  the  French  bishops  at 
their  assembly  in  May.  The  full  text  of  these  constitutions  was 
published  in  the  Siecle  on  August  24th,  and  in  the  Temps  on 
August  25th ;  the  Pope  himself  has  described  them  in  his  Ency¬ 
clical  as  “at  once  legal  and  canonical,’’  and  M.  Briand  has 
slated  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  th('  Sei>aration  Law. 

The  first  clause  of  the  proposed  constitutions  provides  for  the 
formation  of  an  association  cultuelle  in  accordance  with  the 
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provisions  of  the  Law  of  July  1st,  1901  (the  Associations  Law), 
and  the  Law  of  December  9th,  1905  (the  Separation  Law), 
to  be  called  the  Association  fnbriciennc  de  la  paroisse  catholique 

(le - .  It  is  impossible  even  to  summarise  the  provisions  which 

follow,  nor  is  it  neces.sary  to  do  so,  since  all  are  agreed  that  they 
satisfy  alike  the  law  of  France  and  that  of  the  Church.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  formally  subject  the  association  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  thev 
require  of  all  the  members  a  formal  profession  of  faith  and  of 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  and  a 
formal  engagement  that  they  will  abstain  from  joining  any  secret 
society  condemned  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  will  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  Baptism,  Fir^t  Communion, 
and  education  of  their  children ,  the  marriage  of  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  religious  burial;  they  must  also  undertake  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  must  be  elected  by 
the  executive  committee  on  the  nomination  of  two  members.  The 
parish  priest  is  an  ex  officio  member.  Anyone  who  remains  for  a 
month  under  any  ecclesiastical  censure  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  association  ;  this  provision  enables  the  bishop  in  practice 
to  expel  any  member  (subject  to  an  appeal  to  Rome),  and  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  association  to  be  captured  by  heretics 
or  schismatics.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  Catholic  association  ciiUu- 
elle  on  this  model  would  be  far  more  under  the  control  of  the 
bishop  than  is  the  conseil  de  fahrique. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  even  if  the  control  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  Catholic  associations  cultuelles  can  be  effectu¬ 
ally  secured,  the  Separation  Ijaw'  encourages  schism  and  does 
not  secure  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  to  the  orthodox 
Catholics.  One  of  the  writers  from  w’hom  I  have  already  quoted 
asserted  that  the  Law  gave  the  State  pow'er  to  permit  or  prohibit 
schism  at  w’ill,  and  it  has  been  freely  declared  that  the  Conseil 
d'Etat  is  empowered  by  the  Law  to  decide  a  “  question  of  faith 
and  morals.”  One  wonders  whether  those  who  make  such  asser¬ 
tions  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  text  of  the  Law.  Clauses 
IV.,  Vni.,  and  XIIL  make  it  impossible  for  the  cathedrals, 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  property  to  be  assigned  to  any 
but  a  Catholic  association  cultueUe,  just  as  they  require  that 
the  Protestant  temples  and  the  Jewish  synagogues  shall  be 
assigned  only  to  those  associations  which  represent  their  present 
holders.  An  appeal  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat  is  only  possible  when 
the  parish  church,  or  the  Protestant  temple,  or  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  is  claimed  by  two  or  more  associations  ‘‘formed  for  the 
practice  of  the  same  religion  ”  ;  and  the  question  which  the  Con¬ 
seil  d’Etat  has  to  decide  is  one  of  fact  precisely  similar  to  that 
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which  the  English  Law  Courts  frequently  have  to  decide  in  regard 
to  property  held  in  trust  for  religious  purposes,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  Scottish  Churches.  The  principle  of 
the  Separation  Law  is  that  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  that  case;  the  Conseil  d’Etat  must  assign  the  church  and 
other  property  to  that  association  which  is  ])roved  to  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  “  general  rules  of  organisation  of  the  religion  of 
which  ”  the  contending  associations  propose  to  ensure  the  prac¬ 
tice.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those  rules  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  necessity  of  being  in  communion  with 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and,  as  M.  Briand  has  repeatedly  stated, 
that  is  the  first  consideration  which  the  Conseil  d’Etat  will  have 
to  take  into,  account  in  deciding  between  rival  associations  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  Catholic.  In  other  words,  the  association  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  bishop  would  always  be  able  to  secure  the 
parish  church,  even  though  the  large  majority  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  parish,  and  the  parish  priest  himself,  belonged  to  the 
schismatic  association.  The  provisions  of  Clause  VIII.  further 
secure  that,  in  the  event  of  an  association  becoming  schismatic, 
the  parish  j^riest  or  (if  the  parish  priest  himself  were  schismatic) 
the  bishop,  could  form  an  orthodox  association,  and,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  secure  the  parish  church  and  its  property. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  France 
where  these  contingencies  would  ever  arise ;  only  in  the  event , 
which  now'  seems  probable,  of  there  being  no  associations  in 
communion  w’ith  the  bishop  are  any  schismatic  associations 
likely  to  be  formed  anywhere ,  and  even  in  that  event  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  numerous.  It  is  well  known  that  Clause  IV.,  w'hich 
is  the  crucial  one  in  this  regard,  was  drawn  up  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  French  bishops,  and  that,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  all  the  religions 
previously  established  by  law,  it  was  intended  to  safeguard  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  over  Catholic  associations. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Pope  refused  the  request  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  French  bishops  to  be  allowed  to  form  associations 
cultucUes  on  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon’s  model?  The  only 
possible  answ'cr  is  that  which  has  already  been  given  ;  his  refusal 
is  not  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Separation  Law ;  it  is  an 
application  of  rigid  and  absolute  principles  and  an  attack  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  State.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Pome  has 
tolerated  in  Prussia  a  system  of  church  councils  w'hich  is  really 
democratic,  since  the  members  of  the  councils  are  elected  by 
all  the  Catholics  of  each  parish  ;  in  some  Swiss  cantons  the  laity 
even  elect  their  parish  priests,  and  in  both  countries  the  laity  are 
to  a  great  extent  independent  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
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system  of  organisation  imposed  by  the  State  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  with  the  Canon  Law.  The  Pope  naturally  anticipated 
that  the  difference  between  the  accommodating  attitude  of  the 
Vatican  towards  Prussia  and  its  uncomi^romising  attitude  towards 
France  w'ould  be  made  a  “special  charge  against  the  Church”; 
he  meets  it  by  saying  that  “  the  situations  were  quite  different,” 
and  the  “divine  attributes  of  the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  certain 
measure,  safeguarded.’’  The  Prussian  system  “  safeguards  the 
divine  attributes’’  of  the  bishops  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
effective  control  of  the  civil  ix)wer.  The  Pope  can  hardly  wish 
the  French  bishops  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Government  which 
he  declares  to  be  anti-Christian.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that 
it  is  the  ‘  ‘  difference  ’  ’  in  the  ‘  ‘  circumstances  ’  ’  which  really 
matters ;  in  other  w’ords,  Eome  will  put  up  with  religious  equality 
and  toleration  in  a  Protestant  country  so  long  as  she  is  not  strong 
enough  to  claim  anything  more,  but  in  a  Catholic  country  the 
pretence  that  she  only  wants  the  same  rights  as  othei-  people  is 
discarded. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  the  anti-French  policy  of  Pius  X. 
The  Pope,  without  knowing  it,  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  Emperor,  and  the  wires  of  the  Vatican  are  pulled 
by  much  more  astute  hands  than  those  of  Cardinal  Vives 
y  Tuto  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val.  The  election  of  a  Gernian 
to  be  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (which  was  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Pope)  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  great  many  people  in  England  to  the  fact  which  has  long 
been  recognised  on  the  Continent  that  there  is  a  close  understand¬ 
ing  betw’een  the  Vatican  and  Berlin.  There  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  such  an  understanding  seem  desirable  to  all 
parties  concerned.  At  present  the  Centre,  or  Clerical,  party  holds 
the  balance  of  pow’er  in  the  German  Beichstag ;  the  members 
of  that  party  consistently  prefer  Clerical  to  National  interests, 
and  traffic  their  votes  in  return  for  such  concessions  as  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  1904  of  the  law  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Germany ;  the 
Emperor,  on  his  part,  has  been  able  to  secure  the  passing 
of  his  naval  programme  (aimed  at  this  country),  and  other 
measures  which  he  considers  essential,  only  by  buying  the 
Clerical  vote.  The  Emperor’s  designs  on  Austria,  Belgium 
and  Holland  make  him  still  more  dependent  on  Ultramon¬ 
tane  support.  The  vast  majority  of  the  populations  which  he 
proposes  to  annex  are  Catholic  (even  in  Holland  they  are  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population) ;  the  influence  of  the  Church  and 
the  Jesuits  is,  therefore,  an  important  factor.  The  Los  von  Rom 
movement  in  Austria  has  been  a  complete  failure,  and  the 
opposite  policy  is  now’  being  tried.  Already,  both  in  Belgium 
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and  Holland,  the  Clerical  party  is  pro-German  and  it  is  likely  to 
become  more  so.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  a  rapprochement. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  natural  affinity  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  German  Emperor;  both  alike  hate  democracy  and  socialism, 
and  the  Vatican  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  recognise  the  fact  that 
Prussian  Cmsarisni  is  the  only  effective  bulwark  against  demo¬ 
cracy  left  in  Europe.  The  Pope,  innocent  of  international 
politics,  and  dreaming  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Vatican  of  the 
“restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ” — that  is,  the  restoration  of 
the  mediaeval  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  over  the  civilised  world — 
fondly  believes  that  this  imperial  ”  man  of  God”  is  the  chosen 
instrument  for  the  realisation  of  his  dream.  The  Jesuits  have 
never  allowed  religious  or  moral  considerations  to  interfere  with 
their  political  schemes,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  Emperor,  while  extending  one  hand  to  the  Pope, 
holds  out  the  other  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Moreover,  they  have 
ample  precedent  in  their  own  history  for  their  present  policy ; 
when,  for  instance,  Clement  XIV.  suppressed  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  the  request  of  every  Catholic  State  in  Europe,  it  w’as  under 
the  protection  of  the  Protestant  King  of  Prussia  and  the  schis¬ 
matic  Russian  Empress  that  the  Jesuits  defied  the  Papal  decree. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  desire  for  revenge  on  France 
is  another  strong  motive  for  the  Jesuit  policy,  and  for  the  entente 
cordiale  between  Pius  X.  and  William  II.  It  is  hoped  that 
England  may  be  detached  from  France,  and  that  the  German 
Emperor  may  thus  be  put  in  a  position  to  intimidate  the  latter. 
As  I  said  in  this  Review  last  month an  inquiry,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  into  the  origin  rather  than  the  immediate  and  ostensible 
authorship  of  the  anonymous  articles  attacking  the  French  Re¬ 
public  in  the  interests  of  French  Clericalism,  which  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  certain  English  newspapers  and  reviews,  might 
give  interesting  results.  Indeed,  a  Jesuit  Father,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Farm  Street  on  September  9,  openly  threatened  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  with  the  Divine  vengeance  in  the  form  of  a  dis¬ 
astrous  war,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 
There  is  only  one  quarter  from  which  an  attack  on  England  or 
France  could  possibly  come.  We  need  not  be  alarmed  at  threats 
of  this  description ;  the  execution  of  Divine  vengeance  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  now  any  more  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Armada ;  on  the  contrary ,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Jesuits  for  so  openly  showing  their  hand 
with  that  blundering  diplomacy  which  has  characterised  them  all 
through  their  history.  The  election  of  a  German  General  does 

(1)  See  article  entitled  “France,  England,  and  Mr.  Bodley,  The  Fortnightly 

Review,  September,  1906,  pp.  503-4. 
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not  alter  the  situation  in  the  least,  but  it  does  make  the  situation 
so  clear  that  the  most  obtuse  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  it.  Our 
obvious  duty  is  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
union  betw’een  England  and  France,  and  to  convert  the  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  nations  into  a  still  closer  relation. 

The  action  of  the  French  bishops  at  their  assembly  last  May 
in  making  a  stand  against  the  powerful  influences  thus  arrayed 
against  them,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  alike  to  their 
wisdom  and  their  courage,  to  their  patriotism  and  their  faith. 
They  knew'  that  the  Pope  desired  them  to  declare  in  favour  of  war 
between  Church  and  State  ;  they  were  well  aware  that  their  advice 
had  been  asked  only  because  the  Vatican  desired  to  throw’  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  its  own  policy  ;  they  declined  to  walk 
into  the  trap  that  had  been  laid  for  them,  or  to  compromise  the 
cause  of  religion  in  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  of  the  questions  which  the  Vatican  called  upon  them  to 
answer  put  them  in  a  difficult  position.  They  were  asked  whether 
the  associations  cultuelles  “as  the  law  establishes  them  ’’  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Since  the  Pope  had 
already,  in  the  Encyclical  V ehementer  Nos,  condemned  those 
associations  without  qualification,  they  could  hardly  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  w’ith  two  exceptions  they  replied 
to  it  in  the  negative.  The  next  question  was  whether  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  associations  cultuelles  would  be  “of  greater  practical 
utility  to  the  Church  ’’  than  the  omission  to  form  them.  To  this 
question  they  replied  in  the  affirmative  by  forty-eight  votes  against 
twenty-six,  and  subsequently  recommended  with  unanimity  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutions  and  rules  proposed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Besan^on.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  large 
majority  of  bishops  are  far  from  being  Republicans,  that  they  had 
no  longer  anything  to  gain  by  conciliating  the  Government,  and 
had  everything  to  lose  by  offending  the  Pope,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  decision  carries  enormous  weight,  and  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  religion 
and  to  save  the  French  Church.  How  their  decision  has  been 
treated  we  all  know.  The  Pope  has  passed  over  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  Church  in  France,  and  who 
know  better  than  any  others  what  the  real  situation  is,  and  has 
taken  the  advice  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  monks  and  Jesuits 
concerned  only  for  the  selfish  interests  of  their  particular 
Orders,  French  Royalists  and  Clericals  with  whom  hatred  of  the 
Republic  is  a  far  stronger  motive  than  love  of  religion.  And, 
W’ith  incredible  meanness,  the  reply  of  the  bishops  to  the  first 
question  put  to  them  has  been  used  in  the  Encyclical  Gravissimo 
Officii  in  such  a  w’ay  as  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  the  bishops 
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approved  of,  and  were  responsible  for,  the  Papal  policy.  It  is 
true  that  the  phrase  in  the  Encyclical  :  “  We  see  that  we  ought 
to  confirm  fully  by  our  apostolic  authority  the  almost  unanimous 
decision  of  your  assembly,”  need  not  necessarily  refer  to  more 
than  the  Pope’s  repudiation  of  the  ”  religious  associations  as  the 
law  establishes  them  ”  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  more 
naturally  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  whole  Papal  policy,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Press,  including 
the  Catholic  papers,  did  so  understand  it,  and  it  was  actually 
quoted  by  the  Tablet  and  other  Catholic  organs  as  a  proof  that 
the  French  bishops  agreed  with  the  Pope.  But  for  the  timely 
revelations  of  the  Temps  and  the  Siccle,  the  truth  would  probably 
never  have  been  known,  and  the  French  bishops  would  have  been 
held  responsible  for  the  results  of  a  policy  which,  in  fact,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  avert. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  at  their  second  assembly  in 
August,  the  bishops  would  be  unable  to  come  to  any  practical 
decision.  Without  disobeying  the  Pope,  there  was  nothing  that 
they  could  do.  The  Pope  has  ordered  them  ‘‘  to  organise  religious 
worship,”  but  has  forbidden  them  all  legal  means  of  organising 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  hesitated  “  to 
serve  Christ  for  fear  of  Peter  ’  ’ ;  that  they  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  resist  a  ix)licy  which  they  know  to  be  fatal  to  religion  or,  at 
least,  to  resign  their  Sees  rather  than  accept  any  responsibility 
for  it ;  that  they  have  issued ,  or  allowed  to  be  issued  in  their 
name,  a  collective  pastoral  letter  in  which  they  stultify  themselves 
and  make  statements  which  the  whole  world  knows  to  be  insincere 
and  inconsistent  with  their  former  decision,  and  even  with  the 
public  declarations  of  many  among  them.^  It  is  a  miserable 
Idchetc  ;  but,  when  men  in  the  position  of  M.  Brunetiere  have  not 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  what  can  we  expect  of  ecclesi¬ 
astics  who  have  been  trained  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  regard 
personal  initiative  as  the  greatest  sin  and  abject  submission  as 
the  highest  virtue? 

To  those  who  know  the  appalling  extent  to  which  the  Church 
has  lost  its  hold  on  the  F'rench  people,  who  are  aware  that  over 
large  districts  of  France  the  practice  of  religion  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  that,  where  it  continues,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  merely  an 
external  form,  the  immediate  future  of  French  Catholicism  seems 
dark  indeed.  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  any  considerable  body 
of  French  Catholics  were  prepared  to  save  the  religion  of  France 
even  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  I  cannot  be  so  opti¬ 
mistic.  It  is  most  improbable  that  associations  of  Catholics  will 
be  formed  in  more  than  a  very  few  places  unless  the  Pope  relents. 

(1)  See  the  September  number  of  this  Review,  p.  508. 
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The  French  bishop  who  informed  an  interviewer  the  other  dav 
that  there  were  two  or  three  bishops  and  about  a  thousand  “bad 
priests  ”  who  might  disobey  the  Pope’s  injunctions,  probably  went 
far  beyond  the  mark.  One  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken;  it  may 
be  that  the  latent  forces  of  religion  in  the  French  people  will 
find  some  means  of  expression  outside  the  communion  of  Rome 
if  they  cannot  find  it  within  that  communion  ;  but  at  present  it  does 
not  look  as  if  that  would  be  the  case.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
those  Catholics  who  disapprove  of  the  Papal  policy  will  simply 
stand  aside  and  let  things  go,  while  the  fanatics  and  the  political 
Clericals  complete  the  destruction  of  French  Catholicism  towards 
yvhich  they  have  already  done  so  much.  \Ye  need  not  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  abandon  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  the 
present  deadlock.  The  door  will  not  be  finally  closed,  even  on 
the  ninth  of  next  December ;  there  will  then  be  another  year 
during  which  it  will  be  possible  to  form  associations  cuJtueUes  and 
secure  the  churches  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  Separation 
Law.  It  may  be  that,  as  M.  Briand  suggests,  the  laity  will  in 
some  places  form  associations  without  the  active  participation 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  wdio  wfill  then  be  invited  to  minister  to 
them.  But,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  compromise  of  that  kind  would  be  tolerated. 
In  any  case,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  thirsting  for  a  cheap  martyrdom  will  not  be  gratified.  Both 
M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Briand  have  made  it  plain  that  the 
Government  have  no  intention  of  closing  the  churches  or  forcibly 
evicting  the  clergy  from  them.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Government  wdll  not  consent  to  make  the  law  of  separation  and 
equality  a  law  of  establishment  and  privilege  by  accepting  the 
Abbe  Gayraud’s  proposal  to  make  heresy  and  schism  illegal,  and 
to  hand  over  national  property  unconditionally  to  the  bishops,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  Pope.  The  law  of  France  will  be  enforced,  and, 
if  the  Church  refuse  the  enormous  advantages  oll'ered  by  the  Se¬ 
paration  Law,  it  wdll  find  itself  in  an  intolerable  position  in  which 
it  will  gradually  bleed  to  death.  Let  us  hope  that  that  catastrophe 
may  be  averted ;  but  let  us  remember  that  the  responsibility  for 
whatever  may  happen  rests  solely  on  the  heads  of  Pius  X.  and 
of  those  who  have  incited  him  to  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  French 
Church  than  its  worst  enemies  could  have  hoped  for  in  their 
most  optimistic  moments. 


Robert  Dell. 


the  PRESIDENT’S  ENGLISH  :  A  CRITICISM  AND 
A  SUGGESTION. 


I. 

Since  President  Cleveland’s  famous  message  to  Congress  on 
the  Venezuela  dispute,  nothing  that  has  issued  from  the  White 
House  has  caused  such  a  commotion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  President  Roosevelt’s  order  to  the  U.S.  Government  printers 
to  adopt,  in  official  documents,  certain  modifications  of  current 
orthography  recommended  by  a  body  calling  itself  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Hoard,  and  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
commotion  was  inevitable,  and  President  Roosevelt,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  far  too  well-versed  in  the  “  psychology  of  the  crowd  ”  to 
be  surprised  at  it  or  to  resent  it.  His  action  had  fluttered  the 
pigeon-holes  w  herein  repose  the  most  cherished  of  our  prejudices. 
"Our”  prejudices,  I  say,  in  all  good  faith;  for,  though  I  am  an 
advocate  of  spelling  reform,  I  freely  admit  that  we  have  all  pre¬ 
judices  and  pusillanimities  to  be  overcome,  and  that  they  form  a 
very  large  factor  in  the  problem.  The  President’s  action,  in 
any  case,  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  facile  ridicule,  and  with 
not  a  little  ill-informed  contempt.  The  modern  newspaper,  with 
its  leader-notes,  its  columns  of  facetiae,  its  interviews,  and  its 
litters  to  the  editor,  offers  unprecedented  facilities  for  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  that  old-fashioned  proverb  which  bids  us  think  twice  before 
we  speak  once.  But  now  that  we  have  all  launched  our  little 
jibe,  or  exhumed  our  long-discredited  etymologico-historical  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  i)erhaps  time  that  we  should  give  a  few  moments’ 
serious  reflection  to  the  points  at  issue.  I  believe  the  matter  to 
be  a  momentous  one — more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  President  him¬ 
self  fully  realises.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  English 
language  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  that  there  lies  before  us, 
during  the  next  few  years,  a  decision  of  world-historic  import. 
The  situation  is  full  of  both  good  and  evil  possibilities ;  but  it 
needs  only  a  little  wisdom,  a  little  patience,  a  little  open-minded¬ 
ness  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  make  it,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  fruitful  of  good.  The  President’s  action  gives  us,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  an  invaluable  impulse  towards  the  formal  asser¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  of  the  world- wide  unity  of  the  English 
tongue.  But  before  developing  this  view,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  actual  position  taken  up  by  the  American  party 
of  reform. 
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The  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  as  constituted  in  March  last 
numbered  twenty -eight  names,  all  of  more  or  less  representative 
men.  Among  them  are  the  Presidents  of  Columbia  Universitv 
and  of  Leland  Stanford  University  ;  Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale" 
to  whom  all  lovers  of  Chaucer  owe  so  much  ;  Professor  William 
James,  of  Harvard;  the  editors  of  the  “Century  Dictionary,” 
and  of  the  “Standard  Dictionary’’;  an  ex-Secretary  of  State 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  several  educational  authorities 
of  high  standing;  several  men  of  business,  among  them  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie;  and  two  or  three  men  of  letters,  with  “  Mark 
Twain  ’’  at  their  head.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University;  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  etymological  editor  of  the  “  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary.’’  Many  other  names,  I  understand,  have  since  been 
added ;  but  this  was  the  Board  w^hich  signed  the  recommendations 
adopted  by  President  Poosevelt.  It  is  surely  not  surprising 
that  the  President  should  have  listened  with  respect  to  the  views 
put  forward  by  such  a  body  of  men.  To  describe  them  as 
“cranks”  or  “faddists”  would  be  the  extreme  of  absurdity. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  based  upon  the  conviction 
that,  were  it  not  “  unfairly  handicapped  ”  by  its  “  intricate  and 
disordered  spelling,”  English  would  certainly  become  “  the  domi¬ 
nant  and  international  language  of  the  world.”  “  For  this 
destiny,”  they  say,  “it  is  fitted  by  its  use  as  the  medium  of  the 
widest  commerce  and  the  most  progressive  civilization,  by  its  cos¬ 
mopolitan  vocabulary,  and  by  its  grammatical  simplicity.” 
Clearly ,  then ,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  movement 
originates  with  Americans  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  who 
have  no  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  language,  and  cannot  be 
troubled  to  master  the  intricacies  of  its  spelling.  These  inno¬ 
vators,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  contentions,  are  animated 
by  a  great  love  for  our  common  speech,  and  a  strong  faith  in  its 
destinies.  Moreover,  their  actual  proposals,  for  the  time  being, 
are  moderate  to  the  point  of  timidity.  “The  Board,”  they  say, 
“  does  not  propose  any  ‘  radical  ’  or  ‘  revolutionary  ’  scheme  of 
reform,  or  any  sudden  and  violent  change  of  English  spelling. 
Any  proposal  to  upset  suddenly  and  violently  the  accepted  spell¬ 
ing  of  any  literary  language  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  Board 
...  is  not  in  favour  of  freakish  orthography  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  desire  to  relax  the  existing  rules  and  analogies  of 
English  spelling.  It  desires,  rather,  to  make  them  more  certain, 
to  extend  them  and  enforce  them,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  needless 
exceptions,  and  produce  a  greater  regularity  than  now  exists.” 
Here,  I  think,  the  Board  doth  protest  too  much.  If  its  action 
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I  is  to  be  of  any  effect,  it  cannot  possibly  proceed  so  very  slowly, 

1  or  in  such  an  intensely  conservative  spirit.  To  this  subject  1 
i  shall  return  presently.  In  the  meantime,  I  quote  these  expres¬ 
sions  to  show  that  President  Roosevelt  has  not  cast  in  his  lot 
with  a  band  of  reckless  innovators.  Nothing,  certainly,  could 
well  be  more  moderate  than  the  list  of  300  departures  from 
I  common  usage  which  is  all  that,  as  yet,  the  Board  has  recom¬ 
mended,  or  the  President  sanctioned.  On  analysis,  it  proves 
that  a  good  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  innovations  have 
long  been  common,  if  not  universal,  in  England.  Who,  nowa- 
'  days,  dreams  of  writing  “  synonyme,”  or  “paraffine,”  or  “  de- 
posite,”  or  “  phaenomenon,”  or  “®ra”?  Who  but  the  most 
perverse  of  printers  would  spell  “  idolize  ”  or  “  civilize  ”  with  an 
,9  in  place  of  the  z?  Again,  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  list 
is  comiJosed  of  words  like  “  honor  ”  and  “  labor,”  in  which  the 
superfluous  ii  is  omitted — a  reform  already  adopted  by  many 
English  writers  and  printers.  Yet  again,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  list  consists  of  preterites  and  participles  in  which  t  is  sub- 
j  stituted  for  ed — a  form  perfectly  familiar  in  many  English 
authors  of  repute.  In  sum,  then,  we  find  that  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  list — or  180  words  out  of  the  300 — involve  either  no 
j  change  at  all  in  current  English  usage,  or  such  slight  change  as 
i  can  torture  the  sensibilities  of  none  but  morbidly  sensitive  Con¬ 
servatives.  I  am  far  from  regarding  this  timidity  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  list ;  indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  reform  will 
make  any  real  headway  until  the  present  proposals  of  the  Board 
have  been  enormously  extended  and  amended.  But  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  criticize  their,  and  the  President’s,  position,  I  thought 
it  well  to  correct  some  misconceptions  as  to  what  that  position 
really  is. 

III. 

Some  readers  may  ask  why  wc  should  trouble  ourselves  more 
about  the  proceedings  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  than  about 
the  fifty  other  attempts  at  spelling  reform  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  century,  and  have  all  come  to  nothing.  “  Has 
it  not  been  proved  again  and  again,”  they  may  say,  “  that  what¬ 
ever  theoretic  advantages  may  be  claimed  for  reform,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  practice  to  overcome  the  sheer  inertia,  the  unreuson- 
l  ing  dislike  of  any  change,  which  the  great  public  (the  ultimate 
arbiter)  opposes  to  all  attempts  at  innovation?  Is  it  not  clear, 

[  from  the  way  in  w'hich  President  Roosevelt’s  action  has  been 
,  received  by  his  own  countrymen,  that  this  movement,  like  all 
5  the  rest,  is  destined  to  prove  abortive?  “ 

To  this  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  not  give  too 


t- 
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much  heed  to  the  cabled  reports  of  opposition  to  the  President’s 
decree.  When  such  an  innovation  is  mooted,  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt  have  always  the  first  word —but  not  the  last.  No  doubt 
the  prejudice  against  reform  is  as  violent  among  a  certain  class 
of  Americans  as  it  is  here.  This  class  lifted  up  its  voice  in 
instant  execration ;  and  the  newspaper  corres^xindents,  always 
willing  to  report  wdiat  they  know  will  be  agreeable  to  their 
readers,  kept  the  cables  humming  with  conservative  outcries. 
But  the  class  which  actively  resents  all  interference  with  pre¬ 
scriptive  unreason  is  proportionately  far  smaller  in  America  than 
it  is  here.  We  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  American  public,  as  a  whole,  is  deliberately- 
opposed  to  reform.  Indifi'erent  they  may  be  as  yet,  and,  perhaps, 
humorously  sceptical ;  but  there  are  forces  at  work  before  which' 
indifference  and  scepticism  must  rapidly  give  way.  Even  apart 
from  the  President’s  action,  this  movement  is  “  backed”  as  no 
previous  movement  has  been.  It  has  behind  it  (1)  all  expert 
opinion,  the  views  of  all  the  leading  linguistic  specialists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  (2)  the  views  of  a  large  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  educationists  who  rebel  against  the  great  waste  of  time 
(estimated  at  from  one  to  two  years  of  a  child's  life),  and  the 
painful  training  in  unreason,  involved  in  the  imposition  of  our 
arbitrary  spelling  upon  the  rising  generation  ;  (3)  the  practical 
sense  of  the  American  people,  to  wdiich  the  economy  of  effort 
and  material  implied  in  simplification  must  necessarily  appeal; 
(4)  the  growing  realisation  among  the  business  community  of 
the  advantages  that  must  ensue  from  making  our  language  easy 
and  agreeable,  instead  of  hard  and  repellent,  to  foreigners.  Add 
to  these  forces  a  fifth  influence,  by  no  means  to  be  underrated— 
that  of  unlimited  pecuniary  means  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
propaganda — and  the  most  inveterate  Conservative  cannot  but  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  movement,  however  deplorable,  is  certainly  not 
negligible. 

Let  us  realize,  too — and  the  sooner  the  better — that  English 
opposition  will  have  less  than  no  weight  in  America.  There  is 
a  large  party  in  the  United  States  that  is  by  no  means  too 
willing  to  listen  to  reason  from  this  side  of  the  water ;  there  is 
no  party  whatever  that  is  willing  to  listen  to  unreason,  or  to 
concede  any  claim  on  our  part  to  an  exclusive  or  preponderant 
authority  over  our  common  speech.  Should  England,  as  a  whole, 
adopt  a  stubbornly  hostile  attitude  towards  the  movement,  her 
action  might  determine  in  favour  of  reform  many  American 
waverers ;  but  it  would  not  detach  from  the  cause  a  single  Ameri¬ 
can  adherent.  There  is  even  a  party,  though  not,  I  think,  a  large 
one,  that  would  hail  with  enthusiasm  the  opportunity  for  a  linguis- 
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tic  Declaration  of  Independence  and  for  the  effective  differentiation 
of  American  from  English. 

IV. 

“  But  you  are  begging  the  whole  question,”  it  may  be  said,  ‘‘  in 
your  assumption  that  English  remonstrances  against  ‘  Simplified  ’ 
spelling  would  and  could  be  nothing  but  ‘unreason,’  to  which 
America  could  not  be  expected  to  listen  with  patience.”  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  mean  that  criticisms  of  the  particular  recom¬ 
mendations  adopted  by  President  Roosevelt,  or  of  any  other  pro¬ 
posals  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  put  forward ,  arc  necessarily 
unreasonable.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  urge  that  we  may  and  must  claim  our  equal  share  in 
determining  what  changes  are  advisable,  and  how’  they  ought 
to  be  effected.  But  I  do  deliberately  assert  that  the  opposition 
to  all  change  w’hatsoever  is  pure  unreason.  In  other  w’ords,  1 
believe  there  exists  no  reasonable  argument  against  the  idea  of 
refonn,  unless  it  be  that,  in  matters  of  spelling,  unreason  is 
necessarily  stronger  than  reason.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  may 
be  psychologically  true,  that  experiment  may  show  the  inertia 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to  be  proof,  in  this  matter,  against 
all  assaults  from  the  side  either  of  logic  or  of  expediency.  I  have 
already  given  my  reasons  for  believing  that,  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  this  is  not  the  case.  But  even  if  I  am  wrong,  and 
if  unreason  should  everywhere  prove  the  stronger  force ,  the  mere 
assertion  of  its  unconquerable  supremacy  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
reasonable  argument. 

For  the  rest,  the  stock  argument  against  reform — that  it  would 
obscure  the  history  of  the  language,  and  blind  us  to  the  etymology 
of  the  words  we  use — has  long  ago  been  abandoned  by  all  who 
have  given  any  real  thought  to  the  subject.  It  is  disowned  by 
the  very  people  who,  were  there  anything  in  it,  w’ould  be  the 
first  to  insist  upon  it — namely,  the  philologists  and  language- 
historians.  But  it  needs  no  appeal  to  authority  to  prove  the 
emptiness  of  the  argument.  The  history  of  the  language  is 
written  in  a  thousand  volumes,  and  can  never  be  really  lost  or 
obscured;  and  the  idea  that  our  current  spelling  is,  in  any  effec¬ 
tive  sense,  a  course  of  instruction  in  etymology,  is  patently  false. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  numerous  words  (such  as  ‘‘  sovereign,” 
“rhyme,”  &c.,  &c.)  in  which  the  spelling  suggests  a  mistaken 
etymology.  That  is  a  very  minor  matter ;  though  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  people  who  cling  to  the  etymology  argument 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  alteration  of  these  words — to 
“soverain,”  or  ”  sovran,”  ”  rime,”  &c.— as  to  any  other  altera¬ 
tion.  The  real  point  is  that  no  one  can  know  anything  to  the 
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purpose  about  etymology  who  does  not  make  a  deliberate  studv 
of  it,  and  that  such  study  will  be  as  easy  after  our  spelling  has 
been  reformed  as  it  is  now.  iMoreover,  even  if  the  history  of 
the  language  were  written  on  the  face  of  it  much  more  clearly 
than  in  fact  it  is,  the  argument  from  etymology  would  still  be 
a  wholly  disjjroportionate  one.  Of  the  millions  who  read  and 
write  the  language,  how  many  ever  give  a  thought  to  its  etymo¬ 
logy,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  so?  Certainly  not  one 
in  a  hundred,  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand.  Most  children, 
perhaps,  have  learnt  a  few  “  derivations  ”  at  school ;  but  in  how 
many  cases  does  this  smattering  of  knowledge  practically  influ¬ 
ence  their  use  or  enjoyment  of  their  mother  tongue?  \Ve  may 
confidently  answer  :  in  a  quite  infinitesimal  proportion.  Even 
supposing,  then,  that  the  current  spelling  afforded  a  much  more 
ready  key  to  etymology  than  in  fact  it  docs,  can  it  be  reason¬ 
ably  pretended  that  a  hundred  million  people  who  have  no  use 
for  this  key  ought  to  be  encumbered  with  it  throughout  life,  simply 
for  the  convenience  of  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  scholarly 
persons  whose  etymological  knowledge  is  really  of  value  to  them? 
The  pretension  is  monstrous.  Let  the  scholarly  person  provide 
himself  with  his  own  key  at  his  own  expense,  as,  in  fact,  he 
must  do,  however  “  historical”  our  spelling  may  be;  and  let  us 
cease  to  compel  the  world-wide  millions  of  English-speakers  to 
carry  about  with  them  a  cumbrous  sham-key,  which  they  do  not 
want,  which  they  cannot  use,  and  which,  if  they  could  use  it, 
would  unlock  nothing  worth  mentioning. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  flout  etymology.  I  am  myself  a  con¬ 
firmed  root-hunter,  and  such  knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the  history 
of  the  language  profoundly  influences  my  use,  and  enhances  my 
enjoyment,  of  it.  But  my  knowledge  of  its  history  is  not  acquired 
from  its  spelling,  and  will  not  be  lost  to  me  should  I  live  to  see  its 
spelling  reformed. 

Can  any  of  my  readers,  w^ho  is  capable  of  sincere  introspection, 
look  into  his  own  mind  and  honestly  report  that  the  argument 
from  etymology  is  anything  more  than  a  pretext  cloaking  his 
instinctive  dislike  for  the  uncouthness  of  reformed  orthography? 
Can  he  maintain  that  his  reason  for  wanting  to  see  ‘‘  program” 
spelt  with  the  final  ‘  ‘  me  ’  ’  is  his  desire  to  have  it  recorded  to 
all  eternity  that  the  word  came  to  us  through  the  French?  1 
decline,  in  his  owm  interest,  to  accept  so  foolish  an  explanation. 
With  his  plain,  irrepressible  shrinking  from  the  uncouth  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  “program,”  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  as  1 
have  with  all  human  foibles ;  but  1  have  neither  sympathy  nor 
respect  for  the  self-deception,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  which  would 
make  unreasoning  instinct  masquerade  as  reasoned  pedantry.  Wo 
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all  shrink  instinctively  from  the  unconthness  of  certain  reformed 
spellings :  we  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  initial  discomfort  to 
ffet  over.  But  a  profound  etymologist  like  my  imaginary  opponent 
must,  of  course,  be  aware  that  “  uncouth  ”  really  means  nothing 
more  than  unfamiliar ;  and  unfamiliarity  is  a  drawback  which 
time  may  always  be  trusted  to  correct. 

V. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  my  present  argument  will  be  satisfied 
if  the  reader  will  make  a  minimum  concession  and  grant  that,  the 
current  arguments  against  spelling  reform  being  inadequate,  the 
question  is  worthy  of  careful  and  dispassionate  consideration.  I, 
on  my  side,  will  grant,  without  any  hesitation  or  reserve,  the 
possibility  that  such  consideration  might  reveal  more  valid  coun¬ 
ter-arguments  than  any  hitherto  advanced,  and  might  conclude  in 
favour  of  inaction,  by  showing  us  that  the  advantages  of  reform 
would  be  too  dearly  bought.  I  think  this  an  improbable  but  not 
at  all  an  impossible  contingency.  I  not  only  admit,  but  insist,  that 
the  question  is  an  extremely  complex  one,  and  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  seem  inclined  to 
underrate  its  difticulties. 

President  Roosevelt’s  action  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in 
simply  forcing  the  question  to  the  front.  He  has  done  more 
in  ten  minutes  than  any  private  person,  or  body  of  persons,  could 
have  done  in  ten  years  to  unsettle  the  inert  mass  of  unthinking 
prejudice  and  tradition.  There  is  now  no  educated  person  who 
does  not  realize  that  the  current  spelling  is  seriously  threatened 
and  definitely  on  its  defence ;  and  that  realization  is  a  long  stride 
towards  reform.  But  as  for  the  particular  300  w’ords  with  which 
the  President  and  his  advisers  propose  to  begin,  I  think  we  may 
at  once  admit  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  reform ,  even  as  a 
tentative,  interim  measure,  is  very  doubtful,  and  that  at  the 
point  to  which  it  leads  us  no  pause  can  possibly  be  made. 

The  list,  to  put  it  briefly,  creates  almost  as  many  anomalies 
as  it  removes.  If  one  g  is  to  be  dropped  in  “  wagon  ”  and 
“fagot,”  why  are  two  c’s  to  be  retained  in  “succor”  and 
“hiccup,”  two  (f’s  in  “  addrest,”  two  n’s  in  “  reconnoiter,”  and 
so  forth.  If  the  silent  e  is  to  be  omitted  in  “adz,”  “  ax,”  and 
“wo,”  why  is  it  to  be  retained  in  “defense,”  “offense,” 
“license,”  and  “  clue  ”?  If  the  e  is  needed  in  “  clue  ”  to  give 
the  u  its  00  sound,  then  it  must  also  be  needed  in  “  thru.”  Why 
not  write  “  cloo,”  “throo,”  “  roomor,”  &c.,  reserving  for  u  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  “  sulfur,”  “  luster,”  “  bun,”  and  “  pur  ”? 
If  c  is  to  be  dropped  after  the  s  in  “  sithe  ”  and  “  simitar,”  why 
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is  it  to  be  retained  in  “  scepter”?  To  plead  its  etymology,  and 
allege  that  we  want  to  be  reminded  of  skeptron,  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  why  does  not  the  list  contain  the 
word  “science,”  and  other  derivatives  of  the  Latin  “scio”? 
Surely  we  cannot  make  too  great  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  c  in 
this  large  class  of  words.  Again,  for  the  sake  of  dropping  a 
single  letter,  why  countenance  such  an  anomaly  as  a  soft  g 
before  a  consonant  in  “abridgment,”  “acknowledgment,”  and 
“  judgment”?  If  w’e  are  enjoined  to  write  “  licorice,”  why  not 
also  “licor”?  This  list  of  queries  might  be  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  every  such  inconsistency  merely  places  a  new  burden 
upon  the  memory. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  will  doubtless  reply  that  we 
must  not  look  for  consistency  in  a  provisional  and  tentative  list, 
specially  devised  so  as  not  to  shock  people  by  too  violent  depar¬ 
tures  from  accepted  forms.  The  plea  does  not  seem  to  me  sound. 
On  the  one  hand,  nothing  could  well  shock  people  more  than 
“  thru,”  “  thruout,”  “  saher,”  “  gazel,”  “  catalog,”  “  decalog,” 
and  “  maneuver.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk 
of  shocking  people  by  consistent  and  complete  reform  of  one  or 
two  classes  of  y\'ords,  than  to  bewilder  them  by  partial  and  in¬ 
consistent  tamperings  with  many  classes.  For  instance,  had 
the  list  included  the  whole  of  that  very  troublesome  group  of 
words  which  ends  in  “  ieve,”  “  eive,”  “  eave,”  and  “  eeve 
“beleev,”  “  deceev,”  “receev,”  “  greev,”  “  heev,”  “  reev,” 
“  eev,”  “  repreev,”  “  weev,”  “  cleev,”  (tc.  —  the  most  bigoted 
Conservative  could  not  have  denied  the  simplification,  however 
acute  the  agony  it  might  have  caused  him.  Or,  again,  had  the 
Board  had  the  courage  to  drop  the  silent  and  functionless  e 
wherever  it  occurred  (the  e  in  “  dike  ”  or  “  raze  ’  ’  is  not  function¬ 
less),  there,  again,  the  simplification  would  have  been  manifest. 
But  glaring  inconsistencies  should  at  all  hazards  have  been 
avoided.  Conservatism  should  have  found  no  excuse  for  saying 
‘  ‘  Better  arbitrary  tradition  than  arbitrary  innovation  !  ’  ’ 

But  my  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  I  think  the  Board  is  right 
in  holding  that  the  public  mind  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
reform,  but  wrong  in  believing  that  reform  must  come,  or  can 
come,  piecemeal,  through  a  slow  series  of  tentative  alterations. 
What  is  the  process  forecast  by  the  Board?  It  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  issued  a  list  of  300  simplified  spellings  which  it  recom¬ 
mends  for  immediate  adoption  ;  and  it  proposes,  from  time  to  time, 
as  it  shall  judge  opportune,  to  issue  further  lists  of  a  similar 
nature.  If,  then,  these  recommendations  are  accepted  and  put 
in  practice,  w’e  shall  have,  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  a  Ian- 
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guage  in  constant  process  of  alteration.  We  shall  have  to  change 
our  dictionaries  with  our  diaries,  year  by  year.  Children  and 
adults  alike,  we  shall  have  to  be  constantly  burdening  our  minds 
with  fresh  innovations.  Plven  when  we  have  learnt  a  new  form, 
we  may  have  to  unlearn  it  again  in  a  few  months  or  a  few  years ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  many  of  the  300  words  of  the  first  list 
appear  in  a  provisional,  not  in  a  final,  form.  This  state  of  things 
will  continue  until  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  satisfied  with 
its  work,  and  feels  that  no  further  simplification  is  desirable.  But 
where  is  the  guarantee  that  its  satisfaction  will  be  shared  by  the 
English-speaking  world?  Long  before  this  fxiint  is  reached, 
indeed,  we  shall  have  rival  Simplified  Spelling  Boards  appointing 
themselves,  and  issuing  their  lists  of  recommendations,  more 
radical  or  less  radical  as  the  case  may  be.  In  short,  if  the  Simpli¬ 
fied  Spelling  Board  carries  out  the  policy  it  at  present  forecasts, 
it  will  (if,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  produces  any  effect  at  all)  bring 
about  an  indefinite  and  intolerable  period  of  orthographic  chaos. 

We  citnnot  too  clearly  recognize,  1  think,  that  a  practically 
fixed  standard  of  spelling  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  modern 
mind.  There  may  always  be,  as  there  is  at  present,  a  small 
margin  of  debatable  words ;  but  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  sheer 
anarchy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  writer  spelt  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and  when  the  same  word  might  quitt* 
well  appear  in  three  or  four  different  forms  on  the  same  printed 
page.  Our  shrinking  from  uncouthness  in  orthography  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  datum  not  to  be  argued  away;  and,  in  a  state  of 
constant  flux,  we  should  never  for  a  moment  be  safe  from  the 
shock  of  new  uncouthnesses.  Moreover,  we  may  quite  reason¬ 
ably  demand,  before  we  consent  to  embark  upon  spelling  reform 
at  all,  that  we  should  see  clearly  whither  it  is  ultimately  to  lead 
us.  For  these  reasons  (and  for  others  which  will  presently  appear) 
I  suggest  that  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  having,  with  the 
potent  assistance  of  President  Eoosevelt,  secured  for  spelling 
reform  a  prominent  place  in  the  Order  of  the  Day,  should  now 
alter  its  tactics,  and  instead  of  employing  itself  in  issuing  lists 
of  more  or  less  haphazard  simplifications,  should  agitate  for  the 
establishment,  by  some  body  fairly  representing  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  of  a  practical  standard  of  reformed  spell¬ 
ing,  based  iqx)n  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects, 
linguistic,  political,  literary,  and  commercial.  Such  a  standard 
once  set  up,  w’e  should,  at  any  rate,  know  whither  we  were  going  ; 
and  reform  w’ould  be  ‘  ‘  gradually  ’  ’  introduced ,  not  by  partial  and 
inconsistent  tinkerings  with  established  usage,  but  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  new  spelling  in  schools,  and  its  adoption  in  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  publications  and  parts  of  publications.  If, 
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for  instance,  each  of  the  leading  newspapers  began  by  [)rinting  a 
column  a  day  in  the  new  spelling,  it  might  be  left  to  spread  over 
the  rest  of  the  paper,  slowly  or  rapidly  according  as  the  taste 
of  the  readers  might  decree. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  I  have  all  along  been  aiming— 
the  advisability,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  a  definite  pronouncement 
on  spelling  reform  by  a  special  body,  so  constituted  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently  of  the  |>ossible  constitution  of 
such  a  body,  and  of  the  incidental  advantages  which  would  ensue 
from  calling  it  into  existence.  But  before  touching  upon  these 
points,  I  must  try  to  make  clear  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  frequently  overlooked,  and  sometimes  denied, 
in  the  discussion  of  spelling  reform. 

VI. 

The  reader  may  have  noted,  jxissibly  with  surjndse,  that  the 
word  “phonetic”  never  occurs  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Many 
[x'ojde  imagine  that  the  sole,  or  only  reasonable,  issue  lies  between 
our  accepted  spelling  and  a  scientifically  “phonetic”  system. 
This  is  not  the  view  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  which 
explicitly  declares  ‘  ‘  phonetic  ’  ’  reform  to  be  “  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.”  It  is  so  far  from  being  my  view  that  if  I  thought  spelling 
reform  was  leading  us  in  the  direction  of  a  truly  phonetic  system, 

T  would  at  once  go  over  to  the  stagnationists  and  write  “pro¬ 
gramme”  and  “  prologue  ”  to  my  dying  day. 

.\  phonetic  system  implies  the  adoption  of  a  special  symbol 
for  every  articulate  sound  ever  produced  by  any  English-speaking 
person,  so  that  whoever  had  mastered  the  alphabet  should  be  able 
almost  automatically  to  transfer  to  paper  his  own  particular  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language.  That  is  the  ideal,  the 
only  logical,  development  of  phonetic  spelling.  Sup^wsing,  now, 
that  it  were  possible,  what  w’ould  be  the  result  of  placing  such  an 
instrument  as  this  phonetic  alphabet  in  the  hands  of  every 
English-speaking  person,  and  encouraging  him  or  her  to  use  it? 
The  inevitable  result  wmuld  be  an  extremely  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  language,  which  would  soon  render  even  contiguous  dis¬ 
tricts  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Indeed,  if  any  two  counties 
wished  to  remain  mutually  intelligible,  they  could,  in  the  long 
run,  achieve  that  end  only  by  abandoning  truly  phonetic  spelling 
and  agreeing  to  accept  a  standard  orthography  which  should 
remain  unaffected  by  local  and  individual  variations.  Why,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  dialects  diverge  more  widely  under  a 
phonetic  system  than  they  do  at  present?  After  premising  that 
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few  of  US  realize  how  widely  dialects  do  diverge,  I  answer  that 
their  divergence  would  become  ever  wider  for  lack  of  the  constant 
restraint  and  correction  now^  supplied  by  the  standard  written 
speech.  What  led  to  the  break-up  of  Latin  into  the  various 
romance  languages  of  the  Mediterranean  basin?  Simply  the  fact 
that  in  centuries  of  almost  universal  illiteracy  there  was  no  check 
upon  the  phonetic  variation  which  is  always  going  on  in  every 
language,  but  which  was  in  this  case  hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
frequent  irruptions  into  the  Roman  Empire  of  barbarian  invaders 
and  settlers.  The  standard  language  existed,  indeed,  but  was 
inaccessible  either  to  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  the  vast  majority 
of  men.  Pronunciation,  then,  shifted  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
took  a  different  trend  in  every  geographical  section  of  the  Latin¬ 
speaking  world ;  slovenlinesses  and  corruptions  entirely  sup¬ 
planted  standard  forms,  the  very  existence  of  which  were  forgotten  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  vernacular  literatures  arose  to  give 
relative  fixity  to  a  certain  number  of  the  innumerable  dialects 
that  the  process  of  degradation  was  checked.  But  to  give  every 
man  the  means,  and  to  concede  to  him  the  right,  of  spelling 
exactly  as  he  pronounces,  would  be  to  remove  the  checks  on  degra¬ 
dation  as  completely  as  if  he  neither  wrote  nor  spelt  at  all. 
Phonetic  individualism  would  presently  result  in  a  state  of  sheer 
linguistic  deliquescence. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  absolutely  unthinkable  eventuality. 
Even  if  a  truly  phonetic  system  could  be  introduced,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  every  parish,  or  every  county,  to  have  its  own 
literature  and  its  own  transcription  of  the  English  classics.  Lin¬ 
guistic  crystallization  would  take  place  over  larger  or  smaller 
areas.  We  might  have,  fierhaps,  five  languages  in  Great  Britain  ; 
the  languages  of  Wessex,  of  East  Anglia,  of  }klercia,  of  Xorthuni- 
bria,  and  of  Caledonia.  But  each  of  these  languages  would  re¬ 
present  a  compromise  between  various  sub-dialects,  and  would  be, 
in  fact,  an  only  quasi-phonetic,  standard  language.  And  if 
anyone  imagines  that  the  Bible,  or  Shakespeare,  spelt  quasi- 
phonetically  for  the  use  of  the  West  of  England,  could  be  read 
without  difficulty  and  disgust  by  a  Yorkshireinan  or  a  Scot  (not 
to  mention  a  Californian  or  a  (Queenslander),  all  I  can  say  is  that 
he  imagines  a  vain  thing. ^ 

(1)  The  other  day,  in  a  Scotch  railway  train,  I  listened  to  a  conversation 
between  a  Cockney  of  the  shopman  class  and  a  Perthshire  grazier,  or  game- 
keeper.  They  had  quite  amazing  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.  Not 
a  single  vowel  sound  did  they  produce  alike;  and  it  seemed  evident  to  me  that 
the  process  by  which  they  did  arrive  at  mutual  comprehension  was  a  speculative 
mental  translation,  often  very  slow,  of  the  spoken  into  the  printed  word.  Thus 
the  visual  word  “game”  formed  a  sort  of  bridge,  or  half-way  house,  between 
the  Cockney’s  “gyme”  and  the  Scotchman’s  “gaame.” 
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No  phoneticist,  it  may  be  said,  contemplates  such  phonetic 
individualism  as  would  lead  to  the  results  I  have  sketched.  T 
answer  that  many  people  believe  in,  and  demand,  a  phonetic 
system  of  spelling,  as  a  short  and  simjile  way  out  of  all  diffi¬ 
culties,  without  in  the  least  realizing  what  it  practically  implies, 
and  with  no  foresight  of  the  complications  and  disasters  in  which 
it  would  involve  us.  There  are  some  i>honeticists,  however,  who, 
if  I  understand  them  aright,  would  introduce,  instead  of  phonetic 
licence,  w-hat  may  rather  be  called  phonetic  tyranny.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  adopting  a  standard  language,  and  spelling  it  and 
teaching  it  phonetically  all  the  world  over,  we  could  staiiij)  out 
all  local  variations,  and  make  the  language  of  Melbourne,  London, 
and  San  Francisco — nay,  more,  the  language  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
Auchtermuchty ,  and  Killaloe — absolutely  one  and  the  same.  The 
physical  possibility  of  this  ideal— how  far  it  is  ixissihle,  or  even 
desirable,  to  arrest  phonetic  variation  over  an  unlimited  area 
and  during  unlimited  time — I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  its  psychological  or 
ix5litical  impossibility.  What  form  of  English  is  to  be  accepted 
as  the  standard  form,  and  to  swallow  up  all  the  rest?  The  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Oxford?  or  of  Boston?  The  English  of  Inverness?  or  of 
Stratford-atte-Bow’e?  The  millennium  will  indeed  be  at  hand 
when  America  sets  itself  to  acquire  the  British  twang,  or  when 
the  Western  States  take  their  pronunciation  from  New  England, 
or  Glasgow  from  London,  or  Limerick  from  Belfast.  Or  arc  we 
to  conceive  the  whole  English-speaking  world  sitting  down  to 
master  an  ideal  system  of  pronunciation,  not  actually  practised 
anywhere,  but  invented  by  a  professor  of  phonetics  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  his  study?  All  possible  alternatives  (if  the  bull  may  bo 
forgiven)  are  equally  impossible.  The  science  of  phonetics  is 
extremely  interesting  and  useful,  and  the  introduction  of  phonetic 
methods  into  education  may,  in  process  of  time,  one  willingly 
admits,  do  a  great  deal  to  moderate  the  extravagances  of  local 
dialects.  Perhaps,  even,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  phonetic 
training,  combined  with  gi’eatly-increased  facilities  for  travel  and 
intercommunication,  may  beget  a  composite  international  pronun¬ 
ciation  which  will  dominate  the  whole  English-speaking  world, 
very  much  as  the  English  of  the  educated  man,  specially  charac¬ 
teristic  of  no  one  locality,  has,  during  the  past  century,  widely 
established  itself  over  the  British  Isles.  But  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  the  English  language,  any  attempt  at  the 
general  introduction  of  phonetic  spelling  would  bring  us  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  linguistic  divergence  and  disunion,  wffiich 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  disaster  to  civilization.  If  I  do  not 
think  the  danger  very  serious,  it  is  only  l)ecause  I  am  confident 
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;  that  the  moment  any  scheme  for  ‘  ‘  phonetic  ’  ’  reform  comes  to 
I  be  considered  in  derail,  its  impracticability  will  be  manifest 
I  to  all. 

j  VII. 

^  This,  then,  seems  to  me  a  fundamental  principle  ;  that  our 
reformed  spelling  must  not  seek  to  represent  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  actual  pronunciation  of  any  locality  or  of  any  class. 

If  there  should  prove  to  be  no  convenient  halting-place  between 
our  present  ultra-conventional  spelling  and  a  purely  phonetic 
system,  then,  for  my  part,  I  say  :  “  Let  us  e’en  halt  where  we 
are.”  But  this  seems  to  me  almost  incredible.  We  may  do 
away  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of  anomalies  without  coming 
anywhere  near  phonetic  accuracy,  or  appearing  to  sanction 
phonetic  individualism. 

The  question  is  purely  one  of  convenience  :  what  form  of 
spelling  can  most  advantageously  be  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  mastering  of  the  language  by  children  and  by  foreigners,  and 
so  to  enhance  its  usefulness  as  a  world-wide  medium  of  social, 
literary,  scientific,  and  commercial  intercourse?  This,  I  suggest, 
is  the  question  that  should  be  referred  to  an  International 
Conference,  Congress,  or  Commission,  which,  fairly  representing 
all  the  communities  and  all  the  interests  concerned,  should  speak 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  authority  as  is  possible  or  desirable 
in  our  democratic  world.  Any  measure  that  should  tend  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  language,  or  the  accentuation  of  local  diver¬ 
gences,  would,  of  course,  be  ruled  out  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
reference. 

How'  is  such  a  body  to  be  called  into  existence?  It  would  be 
an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  offer  more  than  the  roughest  and 
most  tentative  suggestions ;  yet  suggestions  of  some  sort  are  desir¬ 
able,  if  only  to  make  the  idea  more  definite.  Perhaps,  then,  as 
President  Roosevelt  has  given  the  first  strong  impetus  to  the 
whole  movement,  the  invitations  to  the  Conference  might  most 
fitly  proceed  from  Washington.  As  a  deliberative  body  of  this 
nature  ought  not  to  be  too  large,  perhaps  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
might  be  thought  a  fitting  number  for  the  Orthographic  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  English-speaking  world  falls 
roughly  into  three  parts,  the  British  Isles,  the  British  Colonies, 
and  the  United  States,  the  suggestion  might  be  that  each  of  these 
three  sections  should  send  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  delegates  to 
the  Conference.  Each  country  might  decide  for  itself  the  method 
of  selecting  its  delegates.  The  Conference  once  formed,  it 
should  be  its  duty  to  produce  not  me:  ely  a  report  on  the  principles 
and  methods  to  be  observed  in  spelling  reform,  but  an  actual 
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dictionary,  or  spelling-book,  establishing  the  rationalized  form 
of  every  word  in  the  current  literary  language.  I  have  tried  to 
show  above,  and  I  here  repeat,  that  a  fixed  standard  is  indispens¬ 
able,  and  that  any  margin  of  dubiety  that  may  be  left  must  be  a 
very  small  one. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  I  again  admit,  that  after  a  careful 
sifting  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Conference  might  find  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reform  greater  than  the  advantages,  and  might  report 
in  favour  of  very  few  changes,  or  none  at  all.  Even  in  that 
case  a  great  point  would  be  gained  by  the  authoritative  dis¬ 
couragement  of  further  agitation.  But  if,  as  is  far  more  probable, 
the  principle  of  reform  were  definitely  adopted,  there  would  remain, 
countless  difficulties  of  detail  to  be  solved.  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  add  fresh  letters  to  the  alphabet?  Or  to  admit  accented 
letters?  One  earnestly  hopes  that  neither  would  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  that  digraphs  and  double  vowels  would  meet  all 
necessities,  l^y  the  time  this  point  was  decided,  the  Conference 
would  be  half  way  through  its  labours.  In  regard  to  many  in¬ 
dividual  words,  the  question  would  arise  whether  a  slovenly  or 
slurred  pronunciation  had  become  so  universal  that  it  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  new  spelling.  For  example,  should  we 
write  “  biziness  ”  or  “bizness”?  In  this  case,  since  absolutely 
no  one,  I  take  it,  who  speaks  English  as  his  mother  tongue,  makes 
the  word  a  trisyllable,  the  Conference  might  probably  decide  in 
favour  of  “  bizness.”  So,  too,  the  i  would  almost  certainly  drop 
out  in  ‘‘  parliament  ”  and  ‘‘  marriage.”  But  the  general  rule 
should  be,  I  suggest,  that  where  some  people  drop  or  slur  a  sound, 
while  others  do  not,  spelling  should  favour  the  fuller  form.  Thus 
all  r’s  and  almost  all  aspirates  would  be  retained  ;  while  in  such 
a  word  as  “often,”  the  t  would  remain,  even  though  there  might 
be  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  English-speakers  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “offen.”  In  a  certain  very  small  number  of  words 
it  might  be  necessary  to  sanction  both  an  English  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  form  ;  for  instance,  “  leftenant  ”  and  “  lootenant,”  “  dyooty  ” 
and  “  dooty.”  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  business 
of  the  Conference  would  be  to  produce  a  Spelling-Book,  not  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Its  aim  would  be  to  minimize  anoma¬ 
lies,  and  to  represent  in  the  spelling  of  any  given  word  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  utterance  most  generally  current  among 
educated  people.  But  it  would  scarcely  attempt  to  abolish  all 
anomalies,  and  it  certainly  would  not  pretend  to  make  its  spelling 
an  infallible  and  universally  imperative  guide  to  pronunciation. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  suggesting  }x)ints  for  discussion. 
The  two  or  three  which  I  have  mentioned  are  merely  specimens 
of  the  class  of  problems  wdiich  w’ould  confront  the  Conference. 
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Perhaps  some  of  my  readers,  even  of  those  who  are  not  hostile 
to  the  idea  of  spelling  reform,  may  think  that  the  suggested  Con¬ 
ference  would  mean  the  application  of  a  vast  mechanism  to  a 
comparatively  trifling  task.  To  this  objection  my  answer  is 
twofold. 

First,  the  completer  adaptation  of  the  English  language  to  the 
ffreat  mission  which  history  has  thrust  upon  it  is  surely  no 
trifling  matter.  Still  less  is  it  a  trifling  end  to  avert  the  lin¬ 
guistic  disruption  wdiich  would  certainly  ensue  if  one  section  of 
the  English-speaking  world  took  measures  of  spelling  reform  in¬ 
dependently  and  in  defiance  of  the  others.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  a  wholly  improbable  contingency.  Even  if,  from  the 
point  of  view  of,  say,  an  astral  intelligence,  spelling  reform  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  it  has,  at  any  rate,  such  a  surface  show 
of  reason  and  convenience  on  its  side  that,  sooner  or  later,  and 
somewhere  or  other,  some  community  of  English-speakers  is 
certain  to  yield  to  its  fascinations.  Linguistic  experts  are  agreed 
that  it  is  “  bound  to  come  ”  ;  and  everything  points  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  its  coming  is  im¬ 
minent.  If  this  be  so,  there  are  the  traditional  three  courses 
open  to  us.  We  can  stubbornly  reject  it,  and  make  up  our  minds 
to  an  ever-widening  and  ultimately  complete  differentiation  of  the 
.American  and  the  English  languages.  Or  we  can  look  sulkily  on 
while  /America  takes  her  own  measures,  and  then  follow,  grum¬ 
bling,  in  her  wake.  Or  we  can  go  out  to  meet  reform  with  a  good 
grace,  and  claim  our  just  share  in  the  ordering  of  its  details. 
Surely  the  last  is  the  one  wise  and  dignified  method  of  achieving 
an  end  which  it  is  absurd  to  call  trivial — the  permanent  and 
world-wide  unity  of  the  English  tongue. 

But  even  were  this  end  far  more  trivial  than  it  actually  is,  the 
proposed  Conference  would  still  be  eminently  desirable.  It  wrould 
be  a  good  thing,  an  excellent  thing,  in  itself,  however  slight  the 
benefit  directly  derived  from  it.  At  the  low^est  and  least,  it  would 
be  a  triumph  of  deliberate  reason  over  dull  inertia,  and  that  on 
a  question  which,  owing  to  an  inveterate  foible  of  human  nature, 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  generate  bad  blood  between  kinsfolk.  It 
would  be  an  energetic  affirmation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  of  their  will,  as  well  as  their  right,  to 
deliberate  in  common  on  questions  concerning  their  common 
welfare.  It  would  be  the  first,  but  surely  not  the  last,  Pan- 
Anglican  Witenagernote.  It  would  be  a  step — and  no  such  very 
short  one — towards  “the  Parliament  of  Alan,  the  federation  of 
the  world.’’  William  Archer. 


THE  INNER  HISTORY  OF  “TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.” 

The  volume,  Richard  Wagner  to  Mathilde  W cscndonk ,  recently 
published  in  Berlin,  reveals  to  us  the  spiritual  crisis  in  the  con- 
poser’s  life  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  conception 
and  completion  of  his  opera  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  a  work  of  art  been  a  more  faithful  reflection  of  the  living 
agony  and  renunciation  of  the  artist.  As  the  preface  states,  the 
master  himself  wished  that  the  documents  should  be  destroyed, 
but  Frau  Wesendonk  felt  that  they  belonged  to  posterity;  she 
might  be  said  to  court  the  verdict  of  the  world ,  but  that  those  who 
knew  her — and  there  are  many  still  alive — know  how  far  she  stood 
above  all  vulgar  calumny ;  she  wished  rather  to  show  in  its  true 
light  how  much  she  was  to  Wagner  at  a  crucial  point  in  his  career 
and  in  his  artistic  development.  Though  one  may  regret  the  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  veil,  these  pages  surpass  in  passionate  human  interest 
anything  that  has  yet  appeared  concerning  him. 

Herr  Wesendonk  w’as  partner  in  a  large  New  York  silk  business, 
and  in  1851  he  and  his  young  wife  settled  in  Zurich,  where 
Richard  Wagner  had  already  been  residing,  a  political  exile,  since 
1849.  He  had  already  composed  Rienzi,  the  early  version  of 
Tannhduser ,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Lohengrin  (which  had  not 
yet  been  performed),  and  Siegfried's  Tod.  In  the  Wesendonks 
he  soon  found  warm  friends ,  whose  sympathy  was  precious  to  him 
at  a  time  when  his  works  and  principles  were  generally  received 
with  scepticism  or  indifference.  Herr  Wesendonk  was  wealthy 
and  generous ;  his  house  was  a  social  centre  for  what  was  most 
distinguished  in  the  little  university  town.  His  wife  was  of  un¬ 
usually  attractive  appearance,  with  lofty  forehead,  dark  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  eyes ,  an  expressive  mouth ,  and  a  rich  gentle  voice ;  as  a 
hostess  she  knew  how  to  draw'  out  the  best  from  her  guests. 
When  she  came  to  Zurich,  she  w'as,  she  says  herself,  uninstructed, 
blank  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  Gradually  Wagner  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  her,  and  he  began  to  initiate  her  into  his  artistic 
projects  ;  he  confided  to  her  the  commencements  of  his  Nibelungen 
Trilogy. 

Wagner’s  first  wife,  Minna,  was  quite  unable  to  enter  into  his 
ideas.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  constantly  in  money  embarrass¬ 
ments,  from  which  he  w'as  extricated  by  the  generosity  of  his 
friend  Sulzer,  of  Liszt,  and  of  Herr  Wesendonk,  and  that  he 
nevertheless  needed  an  environment  of  elegance  and  comfort  to 
inspire  him,  and  we  may  understand  the  warmth  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  princely  hospitality  of  the  Wesendonks’  villa.  It  has 
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ibeen  suggested  that  he  could  not,  like  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Schubert,  have  produced  his  masterpieces  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 
His  letters  constantly  refer  to  the  ‘‘  little  bit  of  luxury,”  without 
which  he  cannot  create ;  colour  and  decoration  were  needful  to 
I  him;  he  was  depressed  and  congealed  by  commonplace  sobriety. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  the  Wesendonks  moved  into  the  villa 
built  for  them  on  the  ‘‘green  hill,”  just  outside  what  is  now  the 
Bclvoir  Park.  A  few  months  before,  Wagner  and  his  wife  had 
occupied  a  small  house  on  adjacent  ground,  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  them  by  these  friends  and  comfortably  re-fitted.  In 
the  diaries  and  letters  the  new  home  is  alluded  to  as  the  ‘‘  Asyl.” 
.\s  he  wrote  to  Liszt,  he  hoped  to  find  here  a  congenial  retirement, 
such  as  he  had  long  yearned  for. 

My  work-room  is  arranged  with  the  pedantry  and  elegant  comfort, *  so 
well  known  to  you ;  my  writing-table  is  by  the  big  window,  with  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  lake  and  Alps;  I  am  surrounded  by  quiet,  there  is  nothing 
to  disturb  me. 

Ouly  half  a  year  earlier  Wagner  had  written  to  his  patron,  Otto 
I  Wesendonk,  of  his  dejection  at  the  neglect  of  the  public,  and 
thanking  him  for  supplying  to  him  the  place  of  publishers  and 
If  princes.  ‘‘Should  your  intention  come  to  anything,  you  may 

i  verily,  if  ever  I  fill  a  place  in  the  history  of  art,  likewise  fill  no 
mean  position.”  The  patron  was  to  have  yet  a  greater  strain 
upon  his  generosity  and  large-mindedness. 

The  neighbours  and  friends  now  naturally  saw  much  of  each 
^  other.  What  Wagner  composed  in  the  morning  he  came  to  play 
j  and  test  in  the  afternoon,  usually  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  on 

I  the  grand  piano  of  the  Wesendonks ;  he  nicknamed  himself  the 
“twilight  man.”  Frau  Wille  has  said  in  her  memoirs  :  ‘‘It  was 
a  time  of  almost  transfigured  existence  for  all  w-ho  met  in  the 
beautiful  villa  on  the  green  hill.”  Especially  true  was  this  for  the 
genius  of  Wagner  and  the  poetic  enthusiasm  of  the  young  wife. 
When  he  looked  back  upon  these  Zurich  years,  he  wTote  to  her 
;  from  Lucerne  :  ‘  ‘  It  is  clear  to  me ,  I  shall  never  create  anything 
fresh ;  that  time  of  blossoming  produced  in  me  such  an  abundance 
f  of  germs,  that  now  I  have  only  to  go  back  to  my  store  to  train  the 
flower  with  easy  care.”  The  end  of  the  Bing,  Tristan,  and  the 
first  sketch  of  Parsifal  date  in  their  origin  from  this  friendship. 

,  The  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  begun  in  1857  ;  it  was  com- 
pleted  in  1859.  These  dates  enclose  the  whole  crisis  which  is 
reflected  in  the  romance.  The  first  idea  of  the  story  came  in 
|,  1854,  when  Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt.  ‘‘  as  I  have  never  in  my  life 

;  (I)  fyiszt  had  written  on  his  first  visit  to  Zurich,  ]8S6  .  .  .  “he  bas  a  pronounced 

taste  fur  lu.xury  and  elegant  ways." 
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enjoyed  the  real  happiness  of  love,  1  shall  erect  a  monument  to 
this  fairest  of  all  dreams.”  At  first  the  conception  of  Parsifal  was 
included  in  that  of  Tristan,  but  when  it  was  separated  the  latter 
poem  gained  in  tragic  simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  first  prose 
sketch,  the  first  manuscript  of  the  poem,  and  the  rough  scores, 
were  all  given  to  Frau  Wesendonk.  Above  the  second  scene, 
which  he  himself  called  his  greatest  masterpiece ,  he  wrote ,  as  if 
prophetically,  ‘‘  still  in  the  Asyl.”  Afterwards,  bruised  in  heart, 
he  wrote  in  his  diary  at  Venice  :  ”  Now  I  go  back  to  Tristan,  in  it 
to  express  to  yoii  the  deep  art  of  silence  in  music.” 

But  the  tense  silence  had  been  broken,  as  was  inevitable,  if 
only  in  one  brief  moment.  In  September,  1857,  when  he  gave 
to  her  the  poem  or  text  of  Tristan,  the  hitherto  unexpressed  love 
was  at  last  revealed.  ‘‘Then  for  the  first  time  she  lost  her  self- 
command  (sie  iciirde  machtlos)  and  declared  to  me  that  she  could 
die.” 

Meanwhile  Frau  iSIinna  Wagner  abominated  the  work  upon 
which  her  husband  was  engaged  ;  his  theories  of  art  were  madness 
to  her ;  money  was  what  they  needed.  Very  naturally  she  was 
jealous  of  his  predilection  for  Frau  Wesendonk’s  society  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Her  wretched  health  contributed  to  her  misery  and 
bitterness.  The  catastrophe  came  at  last,  as  it  was  bound  to  do. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sulzer  from  Venice,  Wagner  gives  a 
dignified  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  moved  him  to  leave 
Zurich,  and  to  separate  at  least  temporarily  from  his  wife;  he 
speaks  humanely  of  her  suffering  state  of  health.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  sister  Kliire,  first  published  in  the  Tdgliche  Rund¬ 
schau  of  September  ^Srd,  1902,  he  describes  more  freely  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  :  — 

What  has  su.staiiied  me  for  si.v  years,  comforted  and  also  strengthened 
me  to  endure  by  Minna’s  side,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  differences  of  o\ir 
natures,  is  the  love  of  that  lady.  .  .  .  As  there  could  never  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  union,  our  deep  inclination  assumed  that  sad  and  melancholy 
character  which  keeps  at  a  distance  everything  common  or  base,  and  re¬ 
cognises  its  source  of  happiness  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  other.  .  .  .  Thus 
we  were  resigned,  renouncing  every  selfish  wish,  we  suffered  and  were 
patient,  but  -loved  each  other  ! 

My  wife  seemed  with  shrewd  woman’s  instinct  to  understand  what  it 
was;  she  behaved  often,  it  is  true,  with  jealousy,  sneers,  and  condescen¬ 
sion,  but  she  allowed  our  intercourse  in  which  otherwise  there  was  no 
moral  wrong.  .  .  .  Thus  I  supposed  that  Minna  was  reasonable  and 
understood  that  here  she  had  really  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  therefore 
forbearance  on  her  part  was  the  most  advisable.  I  had  to  learn  that  in 
this  I  had  made  a  mistake  ;  gossip  came  to  my  ears,  and  at  last  she  so 
far  lost  her  .self-control  that  she  intercepted  and  opened  a  letter  from  me. 
This  letter,  had  she  been  capable  of  understanding  it,  might  have  given 
her  really  the  desired  assurance ;  for  our  resignation  formed  the  subject 
of  it. 
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A  painful  scene  ensued.  Next  day  Wagner  felt  sorry  for  his 
wile,  and  persuaded  her  to  go  away  for  her  health,  that  they 
might  understand  each  other  better  later.  But  before  the  day 
of  her  departure,  breaking  her  promise,  Frau  Minna  went  to 
Frau  Wesendonk,  and  insulted  her  :  “  Were  1  an  ordinary 
woman,  I  should  go  with  this  letter  to  your  husband.’’  The 
latter,  thereupon,  explained  the  whole  matter  to  Herr  Wesen¬ 
donk. 

Tims  (the  letter  continues)  the  tenderness  and  purity  of  our  relation 
was  rudely  and  coarsely  broken  into,  and  much  had  to  be  changed.  ...  I 
succeeded  only  after  a  long  time  in  explaining  to  my  friend  that,  to  a 
nature  like  that  of  my  wife,  relations  of  the  loftiness  and  unselfishness 
which  existed  between  us  could  never  be  conceivable ;  for  I  felt  her  earnest 
deep  reproach  that  I  had  omitted  to  do  this,  whilst  she  had  always  made 
her  husband  her  confidante. 

This  letter  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression.  There  is  a  certain 
resentful  want  of  feeling  in  its  tone,  as  if  Wagner  were  rather 
the  aggrieved  person.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  defence  en  neglige. 
The  letter  to  Sulzer  was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  stand  well  wuth 
a  friend  whom  he  respected  and  to  whom  he  was  much  indebted. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  recognise  that  the  diary  and  letters 
to  Frau  Wesendonk,  passionate  and  intimate  as  they  are,  show 
beyond  all  doubt  the  purity  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  relation¬ 
ship. 

Frau  Minna  returned  after  three  months’  absence,  during  which 
Wagner  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  But  she 
was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  two  women 
to  live  in  such  close  proximity.  Thus  Wagner  finally  determined 
to  leave  Zurich  altogether.  There  is  a  poignant  ring  in  the  first 
entry  in  his  diary,  made  at  Geneva  on  August  21st,  1858  : — 

The  last  night  in  the  “  Asyl  ”  I  went  to  bed  after  eleven ;  1  was  to  start 
next  morning  at  5  o’clock.  Lefore  1  closed  my  eyes  1  could  not  help 
thinking  how  I  always  went  to  sleep,  imagining  how  one  day  I  would  die 
just  there;  I  should  lie  so  when  you  came  to  me  for  the  last  time,  and 
openly  before  all  enfolded  my  head  in  your  arms,  and  received  my  soul 
nith  one  last  kiss —  Cold  and  as  if  hunted  I  left  the  house  .  .  .  where 
shall  I  die  now?  .  .  .  and  so  I  fell  asleep.  From  these  uneasy  dreams 
I  was  aroused  by  a  strange  rustling;  as  I  awoke  I  distinctly  felt  a  kiss 
on  my  brow — a  heavy  sigh  followed.  It  was  so  real,  I  started  up  and 
looked  round.  All  was  still.  I  lit  a  light  :  it  was  ju.st  before  one,  the 
end  of  the  ghosts’  hour.  Had  a  spirit  watched  beside  me  in  this  troubled 
hour?  were  you  awake  or  sleeping  at  that  time?  how  was  it  with  you? 
I  could  not  close  my  eyes  again.  For  a  long  time  I  vainly  tormented 
myself,  till  at  last  I  got  up  and  dressed,  closed  the  last  box,  and  awaited 
daylight,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  or  lying  on  the  bed.  Red  in 
shame  the  sun  stole  up  behind  the  mountains.  Then  I  gazed  for  a  long 
time.  T  shed  no  tears,  but  it  was  as  though  every  hair  on  my  brow  were 
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turning  white !  Now  1  had  taken  my  departure ;  now  everything  was  cold 
and  certain  in  me.  I  went  downstairs ;  my  wife  was  awaiting  me  there 
She  gave  me  tea.  It  was  a  terrible,  miserable  hour.  She  accompanied 
me.  We  went  down  the  garden.  It  was  a  glorious  morning.  I  did  not 
look  round.  At  the  leave-taking  my  wife  burst  into  tears.  For  the  first 
time  my  eyes  remained  dry.  I  urged  her  once  more  to  show  herself  gentle 
and  generous,  and  to  gain  Christian  consolation.  Once  more  the  old  re¬ 
vengeful  violence  blazed  up  in  her.  She  is  beyond  all  hope,  1  had  to  sav 
to  myself.  But  I  cannot  revenge  myself  on  the  unhappy  woman.  She 
must  carry  out  her  own  sentence.  Thus  I  was  terribly  serious,  bitter  and 
sad.  But — weep  I  could  not.  So  I  left.  And  lo  !  I  do  not  deny  it;  1 
felt  better,  I  breathed  freely — I  went  into  solitude;  there  I  am  at  home: 
there  in  solitude,  where  with  every  breath  I  draw.  I  may  love  you  !  ” 

From  Geneva  Wagner  travc'lled  by  way  of  the  Simplon  tn 
Milan  and  Venice,  where  he  arrived  on  August  2nth,  and  took  a 
dwelling  in  a  palace  at  the  angle  of  the  Grand  Canal,  close  to  the 
Palazzo  Foscari.  The  melancholy  impression  of  grandeur,  beautv 
and  decay  fell  in  with  his  hopeless  mood.  He  saw  but  a  theatri¬ 
cal  scene,  which  served  to  distract  his  thoughts,  in  the  constant 
pageant  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Afark.  He  sent  at  once  for  his 
Erard  piano,  which  he  called  his  “swan,”  for  it  had  come  to 
fetch  him,  iX)or  Lohengrin,  home  to  his  art.  He  had  purchased 
it  in  Paris,  early  in  that  year,  when  he  had  the  presentiment 
that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  "Asyl.”  He  writes  in  his 
diary  :  — 


Yes,  for  your  sake  I  hope  to  recover;  to  keep  myself  for  you,  that  is, 
for  my  art.  With  it,  to  live  for  your  consolation,  that  is  my  task;  it 
agrees  with  my  nature,  my  destiny,  my  will,  my  love.  So  I  am  yours. 
So  you,  too,  shall  recover  through  me.  Here  Tristan  is  being  completed 
— in  spite  of  all  the  storm  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Hero  Tristan,  heroine 
Isolde,  help  me,  help  my  angel !  Here  ye  shall  cease  to  bleed,  the  wounds 
shall  heal  and  close  up.  From  here  the  world  shall  learn  the  uoble, 
sublime  need  of  the  highest  love,  the  anguish  of  the  most  passionate  bliss. 
And  lofty  as  a  god,  whole  and  serene,  you  shall  see  me  then  again,  your 
humbled  friend  ! 

The  diary  contains  an  entry  on  September  7th  that  he  had 
had  a  letter  from  Frau  Wille,  who  gave  him  the  first  news  of 
Frau  Wesendonk ;  she  was  composed,  tranquil,  and  resolute  to 
carry  the  renunciation  through;  “parents,  children,  duty;  yet 
how  strange  it  sounded  to  me  in  my  sacred,  serene  mood  .  .  . 
only  from  the  depth  of  my  inner  soul  can  1  gain  strength  .  .  . 
but  from  without  everything  stirs  me  to  bitterness  that  tries  to 
overcome  my  resolve.” 

Frau  Elisa  Wille,  whose  memoirs  we  have  already  referred  to, 
was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Wagner  and  Frau  Wesendonk. 
Her  son.  Colonel  Wille,  the  present  Commander  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps  of  Switzerland,  has  written  recently  to  the  Keue 
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Freie  Prcsse  to  defend  her  memory  against  certain  base  insinua¬ 
tions.  Wagner  was  one  of  the  circle  of  gifted  Bohemians  whom 
her  husband  gathered  round  him ;  she  first  began  to  play  a  role 
in  his  life  when  in  August,  1858,  the  idyll  on  ”  the  green  hill  ” 
was  drawing  to  its  end.  She  then  became  not  only  his  friend 
but  that  of  all  those  who  had  to  suffer  in  the  crash ;  she  w'as  not 
merely  ‘‘  the  confida7ite  of  the  lovers,”  but  the  w’oman  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  whose  advice  and 
intervention  was  sought  by  all.  Wagner  always  felt  grateful  to 
her,  and  when  he  left  Vienna  in  despair  five  years  later,  he  took 
refuge  for  a  time  in  her  house  at  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
Just  as  groundless  is  the  attempt  to  associate  Johanna  Spyri,  the 
authoress,  and  Frau  Heim,  the  wife  of  the  composer,  who  w’as 
all  his  life  a  faithful  friend  of  Wagner,  with  a  Wotan  or  Don  Juan 
period  of  Wagner’s  life  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  portion  of  the  diary  ends  with  the  entry  of  October 
r2th,  and  it  was  then  despatched  to  Frau  Wille,  through  whom 
it  reached  Frau  Wesendonk.  On  September  9th  a  letter  to  her 
from  Wagner  had  been  returned  unopened ;  two  days  later  he 
received  a  note  from  her,  consisting  of  three  words.  The  entries 
are  bitter,  until  he  had  her  letter  to  Frau  Wille,  for  he  felt,  he 
says,  that  his  terrible  departure  from  Zurich  had  shown  the 
earnestness  of  his  resignation,  and  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
doubted.  On  September  18th,  he  remembers,  that  on  that  day,  a 
year  ago,  he  completed  the  poem  of  Tristan,  and  brought  her  the 
last  act;  she  had  kissed  him  and  said,  ‘‘Now  I  have  no  wish 
more.” 


On  that  day,  at  that  hour,  I  was  born  again ;  so  far  went  my  previous 
life  (Vorleben) ;  now  my  after-life  began.  In  that  wondrous  moment  I 
lived  alone.  .  .  .  All  bitterness  had  gone  from  me ;  I  might  go  astray, 
feel  tortured,  but  1  knew  clearly  that  your  love  was  my  highest  good.  .  .  . 
Thanks,  my  gracious,  beloved  angel  1 


Happily,  the  charm  of  Venice  was  beginning  to  minister  to 
the  sore-bruised  mind.  A  gondola  journey  by  moonlight  gave  him 
the  enjoyment  of  a  soft,  long-drawn  violin  note,  to  which  he  had 
once  compared  Frau  Wesendonk  ;  he  began  to  feel  a  desire  to  wmrk 
again,  to  finish  the  Tristan,  and  wdth  it  an  epoch  in  his  life,  after 
which  he  could  look  clearly  and  calmly  on  the  world.  About 
this  time  he  received  the  diary  of  Frau  Wesendonk ;  he  felt  that 
her  lofty  nature  was  purified  and  transfigured  through  sorrow, 
and  the  thought  filled  him  with  hapniness,  awe,  and  adoration. 

A  letter  from  Liszt  leads  him  to  dwell  on  the  differences  in 
character,  which  made  it  impossible  for  Wagner  to  understand 
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him ;  yet  he  recognises  that  diversity  of  views  is  just  what  alone 
makes  warm  friendships  possible  between  men. 

All  Saints’  Day  was  a  day  of  acute  mental  suffering.  The 
serenity  of  the  first  instalment  of  his  diary  was  but  transitory,  a 
reflex  of  Frau  Wesendonk’s  exalted  mood.  He  had  awoke  from 
a  short  deep  sleep  and  stood  on  the  balcony.  He  looked  on  the 
dark  flowing  canal  and  thought  to  escape  his  misery ;  he  gripped 
hold  of  the  balustrade ,  ready  to  vault ;  but  he  could  not  make  the 
spring,  thinking  of  her  and  of  her  children. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Wagner  through  the  changeful 
outpourings  of  these  early  days,  half-diseased  in  their  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  egotism;  now  Buddha,  now  Schopenhauer  are 
quoted  as  sources  of  consolatory  thought.  Of  Buddhism  he  wrote : 
■‘It  is  a  theory  of  life  compared  with  which  any  other  dogma 
must  seem  small  and  limited.”  The  Life  of  Schiller  offered  more 
objective  reading.  Society  was  still  uncongenial  to  him ;  Prince 
Dolgorouki  visited  him;  but,  he  writes  to  Frau  Wille,  ‘‘I  was 
pleased  when  he  came,  and  still  more  pleased  when  he  went 
aw’ay ;  I  feel  so  content  when  I  am  not  talked  to  and  distracted.” 
The  Austrian  officers,  then  quartered  in  Venice,  also  often  showed 
him  polite  attentions,  and  he  was  assured  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  as  an  exile  from  Germany. 

On  December  8th  he  wrote  :  — 

Since  yesterday  I  have  been  busy  again  with  Tristan.  I  am  still  in 
the  second  act.  But — what  music  it  is  !  1  could  work  my  whole  life  only 

on  such  music  as  this.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful.  .  .  .  Anything  like  this  I 
have  not  yet  done.  ...  I  live  for  ever  in  it.  And  with  me - . 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes  to  his  friend  :  — 

The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  the  Nihelungen,  H'ofan, 
were  all  in  my  brain  rather  than  in  my  experience.  But  in  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  relationship  I  now  stand  to  Tristan,  you  will  easily  feel.  1  say  it 
openly,  because  it  is  known  to  the  initiated,  if  not  to  the  world,  that  no 
idea  ever  more  definitely  entered  into  experience. 

About  this  time,  early  in  1859,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
promised  that  Tristan  should  be  performed  on  his  own  birthday, 
and  that  Wagner  himself  should  be  able  to  conduct.  Eeferring 
to  an  offer  of  help  from  Herr  Wesendonk,  Wagner  says  that  one 
day  posterity  will  wonder  that  he  had  to  expose  his  works  for  sale. 
Unfortunately,  the  rehearsals  in  Carlsruhe  had  to  be  given  up  in 
October ;  the  chief  singer  declared  herself  unequal  to  the  part  of 
Isolde. 

Again,  on  March  2nd,  Wagner  wrote  :  — 

The  success  of  the  second  act  makes  me  cheerful  ...  all  my  previous 
works,  poor  things,  were  thrown  aside  for  this  one  act.  Thus  I  rage 
against  myself  and  destroy  all  my  offspring  except  one. 
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From  Paris  he  wrote  in  the  autumn  : — 

My  greatest  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  the  most  delicate  and  gradual 
transition  is  certainly  the  great  scene  in  the  second  act  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde.  The  beginning  of  the  scene  shows  the  fulness  of  life  in  its  most 
violent  effects,  the  close  the  most  sacred  and  deep  longing  for  death. 

When  the  second  act  was  finished  on  March  10th  he  wrote 
to  Frau  Wesendonk  :  — 

It  is  the  summit  of  my  art  hitherto. 
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A  fortnight  later  a  letter  from  Alilan  shows  us  that  he  is  en 
route  for  Lucerne.  A  scramble  in  and  on  the  Cathedral  had 
wearied  him  with  its  magnificence.  He  intended  to  write  the 
score  of  the  third  act  at  Lucerne,  and  looked  forward  to  being 
near  the  Wesendonks,  who,  he  hoped,  would  visit  him  there.  His 
“friend  swan,”  the  grand  piano,  was  already  on  the  way  across 
the  St.  Gothard. 

Wagner  now  took  up  residence  in  the  Hotel  Schweizerhof, 
Lucerne.  A  few  days  after  there  appears  to  have  been  a  meeting 
with  Frau  Wesendonk  at  Zurich,  for  the  diary  mentions  how 
he  saw  the  traces  of  her  suffering  in  her  features,  and  how,  as 
he  kissed  her  wasted  hand,  he  felt  the  duty  of  being  strong; 
otherwise,  as  he  wrote  to  her,  he  was  almost  amazed  at  the 
absence  of  surprise ;  it  was  as  though  they  had  met  an  hour 
before. 

Life  at  the  Schweizerhof  was  not  without  difficulty ;  there  was 
the  coming  and  going  of  travellers,  there  were  neighbouring 
pianos,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  landlord  as  to  the  fitness  of 
keeping  so  musical  a  guest.  Wagner  offered  to  pay  more  to 
secure  the  necessary  quiet  and  security,  but  he  felt  like  Latona, 
who  did  not  know  where  to  give  birth  to  Apollo,  till  Zeus  gave 
her  the  island  of  Delos.  He  was  faithfully  served,  how’ever,  by 
Vreneli,  the  chambermaid,  whom  he  called  his  guardian  angel, 
and  who  did  her  utmost  to  keep  off  children  and  other  noisy 
people.  This  excellent  woman  afterwards  entered  his  service 
at  Munich  and  Tribschen.  The  partition  door  to  the  next  room 
was  filled  with  a  mattress,  and  a  curtain  hung  over  it.  When 
Wagner  was  in  the  throes,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  liked 
for  his  offspring  a  comfortable  cradle. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  composition  was  proceeding  apace. 
But  he  felt  in  himself  that  he  was  but  developing  the  germs 
of  the  recent  years  of  mental  stress  and  material  uncertainty, 
which  had  been,  as  he  said,  like  a  fructifying  thunderstorm.  To 
the  Zurich  period  certainly  belong  not  only  the  Tristan,  but  the 
commencement  of  the  Meister singer  and  the  Parsifal,  and  Wagner- 
believed  that  he  would  create  nothing  new.  Early  in  April  he 
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wrote  that  the  last  act  of  Tristan ,  at  which  he  was  then  working, 
did  not  stir  him  so  deeply  as  the  second  had  done ;  there  the 
glow  of  passion  had  burned  and  devoured  him ;  yet  the  last  act, 
too,  was  “immense  tragedy,  overpowering.’’  “It  is  something 
tremendous !  .  .  .  I  fear  the  opera  will  be  prohibited  .  .  .  only 
mediocre  performances  can  save  me.  Completely  good  ones  must 
make  people  mad— I  cannot  imagine  it  otherwise.’’ 

And  nearly  two  months  later,  on  June  5th  :  — 

I  have  just  played  over  the  first  completed  half  of  my  act,  and  had  to 
say  to  myself  what  the  Almighty  said  when  he  found  that  all  was  goodl 
I  have  no  one  to  praise  me,  as  was  the  case  with  Him  6,000  years  ago, 
and  so  I  said  to  myself,  among  other  things  :  “  Richard,  you  are  a  devil 
of  a  fellow  !  ” 

At  the  end  of  April  Herr  and  Frau  Wesendonk  visited  Wagner 
in  Lucerne,  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  him.  A  present  of 
home-made  rusks  evokes  an  amusing  letter ;  they  had  enabled 
him  to  find  the  vein  of  composition  once  more.  During  the 
summer  he  took  to  riding  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  his  friend 
he  recommended  the  habit  of  an  early  morning  walk ;  not  the 
whole  day  and  evening  together  can  replace  what  is  lost  in  the 
morning  of  a  lovely  summer  day.  The  scent  of  roses  reminded 
him  once  of  his  last  enjoyment  of  the  garden  in  the  “  Asyl  ;  he 
had  picked  one  every  morning  and  put  it  on  his  table ;  he  kneiv 
that  he  w'as  taking  leave  of  the  garden  ;  thus  there  came  back 
to  him,  as  in  a  dream,  “  summer,  sunshine,  the  perfume  of  roses 
— and  farewell.’’ 

By  the  beginning  of  August  the  completion  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde  was  a  matter  of  days.  He  had  determined  not  to  go  to 
the  Wesendonks’  again  until  he  could  take  to  them  the  red  port¬ 
folio  with  the  completed  work.  He  invited  them  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  a  visit  to  Lucerne.  It  had  already  been  arranged 
that  he  should  go  to  Paris,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Herr  Weseii- 
donk,  as,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was  still  unable  to  procure  his  amnesty. 
Before  the  journey  there  was  to  be  a  farewell  visit  to  Zurich, 
but  Wagner  felt  unable  to  face  it,  and  went  off  for  a  few  days  to 
the  Eigi  and  Pilatus.  The  next  letter  to  Frau  Wesendonk  in 
this  volume  is  dated  from  Paris,  September  23rd,  1859. 

The  Wagner  enthusiast  may  find  many  interesting  allusions 
in  these  letters  to  the  text  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.  He  who  knows 
his  libretto  wull  understand  the  humorous  note  from  Wagner  to 
Wesendonk  on  October  1st,  1857,  when  his  first  quarter’s  rent 
for  the  “  Asyl  ’’  was  due,  or  should  have  been  due  :  — 

Hei,  miser  Held  Tristan, 

Wie  der  Zins  zahlen  kann  ! 

(See  how  our  hero  Tristan  can  pay  rent !) 
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“Zins,”  which  properly  means  rent,  refers  in  the  text  to  the 
tribute  which  Tristan  sent  to  Ireland  from  Cornwall,  in  the 
shape  of  the  giant  Morold’s  head.  On  the  Eve  of  New  Year, 
1858,  with  the  sketch  of  the  first  act,  Wagner  sent  some  graceful 
verses  to  Frau  Wesendonk  :  — 

Tristan  and  Isolde,  their  weeping  and  their  kisses,  T  lay  at  thy  feet, 
Dass  sie  den  Engel  loben, 

Der  mich  so  hoch  erhoben  ! 

(That  they  may  praise  the  angel  who  has  lifted  me  so  high.) 

And  when  Wagner  sent  to  her  from  Venice,  on  March  •2nd,  a 
first-printed  copy  of  the  poem,  she  wrote  in  it  the  enigmatic  words 
of  Isolde,  sung  on  shipboard  :  — 

Mir  erkoren 
Mir  verloren 


Todgeweihtes  Haupt ! 

Todgeweihtes  Herz  ! 

(Chosen  by  me  and  lost  to  me,  heart  and  head  consecrated  to  death.) 

Wagner  himself  in  his  later  life  said  that  this  work  satisfied 
his  theories  of  composition,  because  he  had  forgotten  them,  and 
had  moved  with  the  fullest  freedom.  He  took  the  saga  from  its 
mediaeval  setting  (there  is,  for  example,  no  second  Isolde),  and 
transformed  it  into  a  poem  of  dramatic  fatality  and  passion. 
Isolde  has  confessed  her  love,  because  she  has  chosen  to  die  with 
Tristan.  Death  is  no  separation ;  it  is  to  unite  them  in  the 
“night  of  love.’’  The  fateful  love  potion  intervenes  and  forces 
them  to  sin  against  the  gentle,  large-hearted  King  Marke,  who 
can  hardly  believe  that  his  loyal  friend  has  wronged  him. 

The  character  of  Pogner  in  the  Meistersinger  was  intended  to 
immortalise  Herr  Wesendonk,  so  Wagner  expressly  stated. 
Some  will  see  rather  an  analogy  in  the  figure  of  King  Marke. 
Though  Wagner  was  under  every  obligation  to  his  patron,  his 
name  is  almost  entirely  omitted  in  this  correspondence  during 
the  most  crucial  period.  It  was  only  after  he  recovered  his 
serenity  and  returned  to  Switzerland  that  Herr  Wesendonk  is 
mentioned  again  with  a  certain  tolerance,  as  of  one  who  could 
hardly  enter  into  his  great  ideas.  But  Herr  Wesendonk  must 
be  admitted  to  have  behaved  with  consummate  patience  and 
gentleness  towards  his  wdfe,  and,  for  her  sake,  towards  Wagner. 
He  was  a  business  man,  and,  perhaps,  realised  that  he  himself 
did  not  give  the  intellectual  stimulus,  or  arouse  the  enthusiastic 
worship  essential  to  a  woman  of  her  ardent  temperament.  With 
great  faith  in  her,  and  a  rare  forbearance,  he  trusted  to  time  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  which  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  this 
passionate  and  hopeless  romance.  H.  A.  Cl.ay. 

X  X  2 


IS  THE  PAETY  SYSTEM  HONEST? 
A  Plea  for  “Groups.” 


I  HAVE  a  strong  suspicion  that  our  time-honoured  “two-party” 
Parliamentary  system  has  seen  its  best  day^s,  and  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  development  which,  how'ever  disagreeable  to  the 
innate  sentiment  of  veneration  which  lies  deep  in  the  breasts  of 
most  Englishmen,  is,  nevertheless,  in  consonance  with  the  vital 
changes  which  are  affecting  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain. 
To  be  particular;  I  believe  that  the  “  Group  ”  system  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  nearer  now^  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  that— 
whether  we  like  or  dislike  it  in  theory — we  may  soon  have  to 
accept  and  make  the  best  of  it  in  practice.  For  times  have 
considerably  changed  since  the  days  when  a  man  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  declare,  “  I  am  a  Tory  or  Whig  candidate,  and  I  can 
truly  subscribe  to  every  article  in  the  Whig  or  Tory  creed.”  No 
doubt  he  still  says  so,  driven  thereto  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
party  system,  but  it  is  utterly  imixjssible  that  he  can  believe  it. 
Why  should  he  not,  therefore,  dispense  with  so  insincere  a 
formula,  proclaim  that  this  ancient  terminology  is  antiquated  and 
inexact,  and  annouce  his  adherence  to  a  group  of  colleagues,  in 
association  wdth  whom  he  is  ready  to  work  for  certain  definite 
political  ends?  The  advent  of  the  Home  Eule  party  broke  up 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  our  venerable  system.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  in  pow’er  had  then  two  parties  to  deal  with  instead  of  one ; 
and  since  1874  the  process  of  party-disintegration  has  been  going 
on  and  the  difficulties  of  government  have  been  increasing,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  all  those  sections  which,  for  lack 
of  organisation  and  popular  recognition,  have  had  to  range  them¬ 
selves  under  the  banner  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  State  parties, 
whilst  occasionally  differing  profoundly  from  the  strategy  or  policy 
of  the  leader  to  whom  their  allegiance  is  nominally  due.  For 
proof  of  this  we  have  not  far  to  look ;  to  find  men  systematically 
acting  together,  one  section  of  whom  conscientiously  differs  from 
the  other  upon  matters  of  primary  importance,  yet  always  bound 
to  appear  together  upon  the  same  platform,  and  in  the  same 
Lobby,  with  no  better  excuse,  forsooth,  than  that  this  is  “the 
only  possible  way  ”  to  work  the  government  of  the  country. 

Of  such  action  let  me  cite  the  first  instances  that  occur  to  me, 
and  there  are  scores  of  others.  It  is  known  that  the  Egyptian 
policy  and  the  Irish  legislation  of  the  Liberal  Government  of 
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1880-1885  was  supremely  distasteful  to  a  large  minority  of  the 
Whites  supporting  that  Government ;  but  they  had  to  acquiesce  in 
it  and  to  vote  for  it  in  order  to  preserve  the  party  !  Again ,  there 
were  scores  of  Tories  in  the  1886-1892  Administration  who  were 
shocked  beyond  words  at  the  County  Councils  Act  and  “  Free  ” 
Education ;  yet  these  went  like  soldiers  into  battle  in  defence  of 
nothing  more  sacred  than — the  party.  Similarly,  the  Liberal 
Unionists  of  1895-1905,  men  of  a  certain  age  whose  views  had 
reached  maturity,  have  constantly  found  themselves  recording 
votes  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  and  other  Tory 
doctrines  concerning  w’hich  their  opinions  were  perfectly  clearly 
known,  and  upon  which  they  cannot  conceivably  have  changed 
their  minds  simply  because  iNIr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  in  1893.  And  I  should  be  inclined  to  surmise  that  the 
Irish  party  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  occasionally 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  its  vote  into  one  or  other  of  the 
scales,  swayed  not  so  much  by  the  merits  of  tljie  problem  under 
discussion  as  by  the  desire  to  chastise  a  rival  party. 

So  this  is  the  curse  of  the  party  system ;  it  compels  some  men, 
persuades  others,  and  permits  all  to  confide  their  inmost  convic¬ 
tions  to  the  keeping  of  a  political  organisation,  to  abdicate  the 
right  of  personal  judgment,  and  to  comport  themselves  in  the 
arena  of  public  affairs  wdth  an  irresponsibility  (to  use  no  stronger 
term)  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in  the  conduct  of  private 
life.  And  the  pathetic  part  of  the  whole  business  is  this  :  that, 
although  the  Parliament  of  England  to-day  is  composed  of  as 
honest  a  body  of  men  as  ever  sat  in  any  council  in  the  world, 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  recall  occasions  when 
he  has  been  roused  to  transports  of  passion  over  some  party 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a  question  which  he 
could  have  discussed  with  his  opponent  as  calmly  as  Socrates 
in  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  fireside ;  or  when  he  has  used  argu¬ 
ments  and  inferred  motives  ‘  ‘  across  the  floor  of  the  House  ’  ’ 
which  he  would  blush  to  repeat  a  hundred  yards  away  from 
Westminster.  Yes,  the  party  system  has  an  astounding  influ¬ 
ence  for  bad,  and  the  gentlest,  most  upright  man  in  politics 
becomes,  sooner  or  later,  tainted  by  its  blight. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  baneful  effects  are  confined 
to  Members  of  Parliament  alone.  They  have  permeated  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  whole  country.  Party  organisation 
is  so  strong,  party  feeling  runs  so  high,  that  a  candidate  for 
election  is  absolutely  dependent  for  success  upon  the  votes  of 
every  section  of  the  ‘  ‘  ism  ’  ’  brigade  which  usually  marches 
with  his  party,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  suffrages  he  must 
swallow  their  ”  ticket.”  I  sincerely  believe  that,  as  parties 
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exist  to-day — the  same  old  machinery  creaking  along  under  vastly  1 
altered  circumstances — it  is  impossible  for  one  man  honestly  to  I 
subscribe  to  the  ivliole  Conservative  or  the  whole  Liberal  con-  ‘ 

fession  of  faith ;  and,  with  that  belief,  surely  it  is  a  sorry  exhibi-  * 

tion  of  morality  to  the  country  at  large  which  exposes  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  nation 
being  coerced,  right,  left,  and  centre,  into  giving  unwilling 
pledges  in  return  for  votes,  merely  because  in  the  absence  of  such 
pledges  his  “  party  ”  may  lose  a  seat.  It  is  due  to  the  passions 
engendered  by  this  system  that  the  country  at  election  time  is 
placarded  by  posters  issued  for  the  benefit  of  party,  containing 
inferences  which  the  electors  know  to  be  totally  inapplicable  to, 
and  sometimes  libellous  upon,  the  individual  against  w'hom  they 
are  intended  to  operate ;  but  conscience  is  salved  by  the  still, 
small  voice  of  the  party  wire-puller  murmuring  “It  is  all  right; 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  The  candidate  may  not  be  guilty 
of  this  particular  misdemeanour,  but  his  party  is.”  And  so  the 
country,  as  well  as  Parliament,  becomes  unconsciously  demora¬ 
lised  by  the  antiquated  hallucination  that  a  man  must  be  either 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  that  all  things  must  be  either  black  or  white, 
that  every  answer  must  be  either  yes  or  no. 

How  can  our  system  be  so  modified  that  we  may  restore 
political  life  to  the  pedestal  upon  which  everybody  wishes  it  to 
stand?  Those  who  admit  some  of  its  imperfections  are  already 
on  the  high-road  towards  its  reform. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  my  opinion  at  any  rate, 
a  man  may  be  an  excellent  Whig  or  Tory  without  subscribing 
to  the  extreme  views  or  the  occasional  side-issues  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  either  party.  Conversely,  he  may  differ  generally  | 
upon  important  questions  with  whichever  of  the  ‘ '  great  parties  ’ 
in  the  State”  he  happens  to  have  been  connected,  and  may,  j 
nevertheless,  be  inclined  to  assist  that  party  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  carrying  certain  measures  with  which  he  is  in 
absolute  agreement.  But  for  such  men  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  room  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  very  little  encouragement 
in  the  constituencies.  If,  having  been  successful  at  the  polls 
and  seiwed  something  of  an  apprenticeship  at  Westminster,  he 
gradually  revives  his  dying  independence  of  judgment  upon  vital 
issues  and  so  recovers  his  liberty  of  conscience,  his  party  frowns 
on  him  for  a  “  Frondeur,”  and  his  op|X)nents  regard  him  as  an 
undesirable.  You  may  “  conscientiously  object  ”  to  vaccination, 
but  not  to  any  item  in  your  leader’s  programme  ! 

Are  such  men  in  a  minority  or  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Is  the  proportion  of  such  men  growing  larger  or 
smaller?  As  I  have  already  .said,  the  Irish  brigade  broke  in 
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somewhat  roughly  upon  the  two-party  harmony  in  1880.  Then 
followed  a  division  of  the  Liberal  party  into  Eadicals  and  Liberals 
and  Liberal  Unionists.  In  about  1887  the  Tory  Democrats  were 
a  powerful  section  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  applauded 
measures  from  which  the  old-fashioned  Tories  shrank,  and  still 
shrink.  In  189‘2  the  left  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  was 
strengthened,  and  there  was  something  like  an  open  cleavage 
between  the  followers  of  Lord  Eosebery  and  Sir  William  Har- 
coiirt.  Since  1895  that  schism  has  sensibly  developed ;  whilst 
on  the  Conservative  benches  there  has  been  a  decided  group- 
movement  to  reduce  expenditure  generally,  to  modify  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Colonial  self-government,  to  criticise  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  spending  departments,  and  to  defend  the  existing 
laws  which  govern  trade.  This  movement,  let  me  observe  in 
parenthesis,  demonstrates  to  perfection  the  rigidity  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  party  system.  For  it  has  led  to 
the  secession  from  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  of  a 
certain  number  of  political  ‘  ‘  free-thinkers  ’  ’  who  upon  general 
questions  voted  Conservative,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fetters  of  tradition  have  bound  to  that  same  party  men  who 
stoutly  opposed  the  party  on  one  or  other  of  these  matters  of 
very  considerable  national  importance. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  things  to-day,  so  far  as  we  can 
gauge  it,  and  so  far  as  the  Session  has  gone?  There  are  :  1. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  group  of  Extreme  Eadicals ;  2.  Liberal 
Moderates  or  Imperialists  ;  3.  Labour  party  ^ ;  4.  Irish  party  - ;  5. 
Conservative  Moderates;  6.  Extreme  Conservatives;  7.  Liberal 
Unionists;  8.  Irish  Loyalists.  Here  then,  are  eight  groups,  each 
of  which  can  assert  itself  at  its  chosen  time.  Here  are  groups 
which  differ  fundamentally  from  one  another  upon  certain 
questions  upon  which  they  were  once  united  or  which  have 
recently  sprung  up;  yet,  differing  as  they  do,  and  as  everybody 
knows  they  do,  they  keep  up  the  farce  of  “party  discipline,’’ 
swallow  the  leek  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  sacred  name  of  party  loyalty  and  expediency  they  com¬ 
promise  with  conscience  and  sell  their  independent  judgment. 

Surely  the  ‘  ‘  group  system  ’  ’  would  avoid  such  personal  humi¬ 
liation.  I  know  that  scores  of  readers  will  exclaim,  “  The 
group  system !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  turn  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  into  a  Continental  assembly?”  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  that  such  persons  would  wish 
to  be  understood ;  but  I  do  certainly  think  that  there  are  features 
of  these  later  constitutions  which  make  for  deliberative  efficiency 


(1)  Now  sub-divided  into  two. 

(2)  Now  fused  into  one. 
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and  the  defence  of  private  conviction.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  majority  of  people  in  these  islands  conceive  that  the  “group 
system  ”  is  a  synonym  for  unstable  Cabinets,  intolerable  intrigue, 
and  discreditable  ‘  ‘  scenes  ’  ’ ;  and  they  will  point  immediately 
to  certain  notorious  instances  of  such  phenomena  in  foreign 
countries  to  prove  how  superior  are  w^e  to  these  Continental  acci¬ 
dents.  Are  we?  I  think  that,  by  those  who  are  so  minded,  a 
good  case  could  be  made  out  to  show  that  the  bi-party  system 
has  been  in  times  past,  aye,  and  may  be  again,  the  victim  of  the 
very  same  weaknesses  which  we  so  eloquently  deplore  in  foreign 
Parliaments — weaknesses  which  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  attribute  to 
the  system,  but  which  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  frail  human 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  urged  with  considerable 
force  that,  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  existence  of 
recognised  groups  in  a  Parliament  ensures  a  far  more  living  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  individual  action  in  the  breast  of 
each  member  of  every  group ;  and  it  facilitates  bona-fide  discus¬ 
sion  of  measures  in  detail  when  such  measures  are  submitted 
by  the  representative  Chamber  to  the  Committees  upon  which 
every  group  is  proportionately  represented.  But  I  am  antici¬ 
pating.  The  truth  is  that  the  group  system  has  come  into 
disrepute  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  Parliamentary 
government  from  amongst  those  nations  which  have  adopted  it. 
In  its  essence  it  is  far  more  sensible  than  the  two-party  system, 
which  might  one  day  force  us  to  declare,  according  to  our 
political  allegiances,  that  all  the  animals  in  the  Ark  w’ere  either 
sheep  or  goats.  But  in  practice  I  admit  that  the  group  system 
must  fail  unless  the  nation  employing  it  is  warmly  attached 
to  the  principle  of  Constitutional  tradition ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  the  British  people  possess  an  innate  reverence  for  ancient 
institutions  that  I  believe  the  group  system,  which  I  hold  to  be 
the  rational  system ,  would  be  safe  in  their  hands  from  the  abuses 
which  it  has  undoubtedly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  certain  foreign 
Legislatures.  And  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  plan 
obtains  in  every  foreign  Parliament  of  Europe,  but  the  taunts 
levelled  against  it  are  prompted  by  its  occasional  failure  in  two 
or  three  of  them  only. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted  even  by  Englishmen,  for  the  fact  has 
long  been  declared  by  Continental  writers,  that  the  British 
people  have  a  genius  for  Parliamentary  government  :  that  this 
fact  in  itself  will  certainly  prevent  the  intrigues  of  British  groups 
for  mean  unpatriotic  ends  :  that  the  bi-party  system  is  too  limited 
in  its  organisation  to  admit  of  perfect  honesty  of  opinion  :  that 
groups  are  already  full-fledged,  although  unrecognised,  in  our 
Parliamentary  midst  :  then  surely  we  should  take  courage  and 
face  the  possibility  of  groups,  developed,  crystallised  and  defined, 
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as  an  alternative  Parliamentary  system.  As  I  have  said,  every 
European  Parliament  has  its  groups ;  each  deals  with  them  in  a 
different  fashion  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  internal 
political  machinery.  Each  of  them  has  come  to  England  at  one 
time  or  another  to  discover  the  secret  of  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  would  not  humiliate  us  to  try  and  learn  something  from 
the  combined  experiences  of  these  later  Parliamentary  institutions, 
and  to  bring  our  legislative  procedure  abreast  of  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  And,  incidentally,  the  change  which  I  am  pro¬ 
posing  may  find  favour  in  some  quarters  which  might  otherwise 
be  hostile  when  I  explain  that,  w^hereas  the  party  system  divides 
the  electorate  horizontally  and  into  class  strata,  the  group  system 
divides  it  vertically,  and  government  by  a  single  class  (with  its 
consequent  oppression)  becomes  impossible. 

Of  course,  I  recognise  at  once  that  the  introduction  of  such 
an  innovation  into  the  lives  of  our  conservative  people  would 
at  the  outset  be  attended  by  consternation  and  something  like 
chaos.  But  this  would  not  last  for  long.  At  the  first  elections, 
for  instance,  each  of  the  six  groups  might  possibly  put  up  a 
candidate;  and,  if  none  of  these  was  elected  by  a  clear  majority 
of  votes  over  all  the  others,  the  electorate  would  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  a  second  ballot,  after  which  event  the  possessor  of  a 
bare  majority  vote  would  win  the  seat.  But  the  dislocation  of 
trade,  &c.,  thus  ensuing  from  a  prolongation  of  the  election, 
would  speedily  ensure  the  conference  of  cognate  groups  who  would 
settle  upon  a  joint  candidate  reflecting  their  common  views  on 
the  main  questions  before  the  people ,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
for  a  second  ballot.  Similarly,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Government,  drawn  from  those  groups  with  whose  election  pledges 
they  proved  themselves  most  in  sympathy  and  from  whom  they 
might  consequently  expect  general  support,  would  at  first  feel 
themselves  without  any  sheet  anchor  of  permanent  voting  strength 
to  attach  them  to  the  haven  of  office  ;  but  they  would  soon  discover 
that  the  way  of  safety  consisted  in  caution  and  not  in  experiment , 
and  that  so  long  as  they  kept  their  supporters  in  their  confidence 
—neither  giving  too  little  nor  asking  too  much — they  would 
receive  an  assistance  from  the  bulk  of  the  groups  upon  whom 
they  were  entitled  to  rely  such  as  is  but  grudgingly  given 
to-day. 

Moreover,  the  group  system  would  enormously  facilitate  the 
work  of  Committees  and  economise  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  might  be  divided  into  bureaux,  as  in 
France,  though  I  should  personally  incline  to  the  use  of  our 
existing  machinery  of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  to  partition  the 
members  into  large  Standing  Committees  upon  which  each  group 
would  be  proportionately  represented.  Thus  formed,  each  Com- 
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mittee  would  be  a  microcosm  of  the  whole  House ;  and  to  each 
might  be  assigned  the  duty  of  passing  a  certain  class  of  Bill 
through  the  Committee  stage  upstairs.  Here,  again,  at  first  there 
would  be  rancour,  and  obstruction,  and  other  inconveniences;  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  in  England,  as  in  France  and  the  rest  ot 
Europe,  such  troubles  would  soon  die  down,  and  the  discussions  of 
detail  in  Committee  would  be  conducted  with  a  minimum  of  party 
acerbity.  A  Bill  would  then  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
its  Eeport  and  Third  Reading  stages,  these  being  merged  into 
one  under  the  new  plan.  The  Reporter  (or  Chairman)  of  the 
Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  entrusted  would  be  in  charge 
of  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  promoters ;  the  Reporter  (or  Chair¬ 
man)  of  each  group  (or  some  other  delegate  of  the  group)  would 
be  entitled  to  priority  in  addressing  the  House;  and,  when  the 
voices  of  these  representatives  had  been  heard,  it  would  be  felt 
that  the  opinions  of  all  classes  had  been  given  and  the  House 
would  bo  prepared  to  go  to  a  division.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
mentioned  one  Committee  (existing  in  some  foreign  Parliaments) 
of  which  we  in  England  stand  painfully  in  need,  namely,  an  “  Ini¬ 
tiative  Committee,”  to  settle  whether  a  Resolution  or  a  Bill  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  at  all. 

I  repeat  that  at  first  there  would  be  trouble  in  these  Committees, 
but  once  they  knew  their  powers  and  felt  their  responsibilities 
I  believe  the  system  w'ould  make  for  the  efficiency  of  our  legis¬ 
lature. 

Such  in  the  roughest  outline  is  an  alternative  scheme  to  our 
existing  party  system,  which  I  think  is  demoralising  and  some¬ 
what  outworn.  I  can  imagine  that,  even  were  my  premisses 
granted  more  or  less,  my  conclusion  (or  alternative)  may  be  vio¬ 
lently  denied  on  the  ground  of  it  being  un-English  or,  worse  still, 
unworkable.  But  of  this  the  proof  remains  to  be  forthcoming. 
It  is,  I  know,  considered  unworthy  in  one  who  foreshadows  an 
alternative  to  any  existing  plan  that  he  should  ‘  ‘  refuse  to  pledge 
himself  to  details.”  Yet  I  would  run  the  risk  of  this  accusation, 
and  take  cover  behind  many  exalted  precedents.  For  it  is  in  no 
sense  my  desire,  even  if  it  were  in  my  power,  to  set  out  on  paper 
a  scheme  perfected  in  every  detail  which  should  take  the  place  of 
our  existing  party  system.  My  intention  and  my  hope  are 
narrowed  within  more  modest  limitations  :  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  our  present  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure  ;  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  exist  other  popular  methods 
of  legislating  both  in  Monarchies  and  Republics ;  and  to  raise  this 
issue  :  As  w’e  have  at  least  eight  groups  in  Parliament  and  the 
country ,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  admit  the  fact  and  to  reform  our 
procedure  on  that  basis?  ”  Ian  Malcolm. 
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Of  the  many  problems  confronting  the  Russian  Government  to¬ 
day,  that  which  concerns  Russian  Poland  is  probably  the  least 
understood  outside  the  Empire.  This  is  natural  enough  :  for  no 
country  presents  such  a  multitude  of  opinions,  such  conflicting 
elements,  or  such  chaos  of  party  strife,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  outside  world  hears  of  the  oppressed  Pole  from 
one  source,  of  the  dangerous  Pole  from  a  second,  of  a  national 
rising  from  a  third,  of  a  corrupt  local  administration  from  a 
fourth,  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  liberal  Russia  extending  her 
hand  to  the  sister  race,  whom  centuries  of  war  and  hatred  have 
estranged. 

Before  this  entanglement  of  rumours  can  be  unravelled,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  no  ])ortion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
is  of  Europe.  The  Sclav,  whether  he  be  Muscovite,  Pole  or 
Eus,  is  of  Asia,  with  his  share  of  the  characteristics,  prejudices 
and  traditions  of  the  mysterious  East ;  whatever  European  civil¬ 
isation  he  possesses  is  exotic,  uncertain,  and  extraneous;  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  rule  or  judge  him  by  Western  standards 
of  political  and  social  morality. 

The  Pole  is  of  the  Sclavs,  Sclavonic.  He  dislikes  all  forms  of 
work,  despises  trade  and  commerce,  is  easily  roused  to  patriotic 
or  religious  fervour,  and  as  easily  tired  thereof.  Though  as  an 
enemy  he  bears  no  malice,  as  a  friend  he  is  wanting  in  constancy. 
Though  he  will  entertain  his  guests  regally  at  eve,  he  is  apt  to 
frown  upon  those  who  drop  in  for  “pot-luck”  on  the  morrow. 
He  is  not  without  good  qualities.  He  is  gifted  with  a  lively 
imagination  and  brilliant  parts.  He  is  poet,  painter,  and  musi¬ 
cian  ;  his  com]X)sitions  and  his  canvases  enchant  the  ears  and 
delight  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world.  But  his  intelligence  is 
of  the  kind  so  often  to  be  found  in  a  brilliant  and  shallow  woman  ; 
quick  and  capricious,  too  enthusiastic  and  unstable.  Though  no 
coward,  though  better  suited  for  a  soldier  than  a  statesman,  he 
is  not  of  the  stuff  from  which  great  generals  are  made,  because, 
though  an  ornament  to  a  battlefield,  he  is  a  hindrance  in  the 
council-chamber,  as  centuries  of  political  experience  have  failed 
to  teach  him  perseverance  and  self-control. 

Once  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  not  only  the  Polish  problem, 
but  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  in  general,  is  seen  in 
its  true  light. 

The  questions  now  arise — which  of  these  rumours  is  true? 
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Is  the  local  government  correct  in  affirming  that  the  Poles  con¬ 
template  organising  a  rebellion ;  that  the  horrors  of  ’63  are  about 
to  be  repeated ;  that  the  tchinovnik  who  serves  amongst  them  ' 
lives  in  daily  terror  of  assassination ;  that  he  must  retire  to  rest 
hung  about  with  weapons  because  the  rebellious  Poles,  mad  with 
patriotism  and  revenge,  are  hatching  plots  against  him,  his  family,  ' 

and  his  faith?  These  questions  must  be  answered  partly  in  the  ^ 

affirmative,  partly  in  the  negative.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  average  Eussian  official  in  Poland  has  the 
fear  of  death  constantly  before  him ;  but  there  are  two  reasons 
for  this  fear.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  too  ignorant  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  country  to  perceive  that  his  superiors  send  alarm¬ 
ing  reports  to  St.  Petersburg  because  their  position  and  his  would  I 
deteriorate  as  soon  as  reforms  were  granted  in  Poland.  The  I 
second  is,  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  whether  Pole  or  I 
Russian,  Roman  or  Greek,  who  has  money  in  his  purse  or  good 
clothing  on  his  back,  is  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  depredations 
of  bands  of  ruffians  whom  years  of  misgovernment  have  encouraged 
to  increase  and  multiply.  It  is  also  true  that  plots  are  hatched 
in  Warsaw' ;  that  the  Pole  is  inclined  to  violent  fits  of  patriotism, 
that  he  bears  no  love  towards  the  Russian.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
plots  are  hatched  against  the  Russian  alone,  or  that  his  family 
and  faith  are  in  greater  jeopardy  than  the  family  and  faith  of  I 
his  Polish  next-door  neighbour,  whom  the  present  state  of  anarchy  I 
and  the  strikes  have  ruined,  and  whose  children  have  become  | 
imbued  with  agnostic  doctrines.  The  revolution  in  Poland  to-day  I 
is  as  widely  different  from  the  revolution  of  ’63  as  the  Socialism  f 
of  Count  Tolstoi  differs  from  that  of  the  Bundist  who  shoots  a  j 
man  in  the  back  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  Bund.  It  is  i 
not  the  revolution  of  Pole  against  Russian,  of  the  conquered  | 
against  the  conqueror ;  but  of  caste  against  caste ;  of  the  prole-  j 
tariats  against  the  so-called  “  privileged  classes.”  Roughly  i 
speaking,  the  entire  population  of  Russian  Poland  is  a  little  over 
eleven  millions.  The  conquerors,  who  compose  from  1  to  IJ  per 
cent,  of  this  total,  are  engaged  in  the  military  and  civil  services. 

In  the  civil  servant  we  find  that  duality  of  character  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  kind  throughout  the  Empire,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  grafting  German  methods  and  German 
politics  on  to  the  Sclavonic  nature.  Though  German  influence 
has  done  much  to  shape  the  administrative  system  in  Russia,  this 
system  is  not  applied  with  Teutonic  thoroughness.  Russian 
law^s  and  regulations  api^ear  barbarous  in  print.  They  are  too 
often  unjust  and  cruel  in  the  executive.  But  behind  them  there 
is  always  the  dohrodushniy  (good-natured)  Russian,  too  indolent 
and  easy-going  to  be  systematically  despotic,  who  will  consent  to 
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be  persuaded  to  alter  the  spirit  of  the  law  when  a  Teuton  would 
carry  it  out,  spirit  and  letter,  to  the  bitter  end.  The  average 
Eussian  official  who  serves  in  Poland  is  inferior  in  civilisation 
and  culture  to  the  conquered  race;  and  he  knows  it.  To  him, 
whose  ideas  of  civilisation  have  been  derived  from  some  small 
town  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  Warsaw,  with  its  comparatively 
European  aspect,  and  its  mimicry  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
the  French  capital,  is  both  a  revelation  and  an  education.  For 
this  reason,  mixed  with  his  hatred  for  the  conquered  Pole,  he 
entertains  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  one  link  between  himself 
and  Europe. 

As  to  the  soldier,  he  is  as  his  comrades  throughout  the  Empire. 
Provided  that  the  commissariat  department  does  not  absolutely 
starve  him,  and  his  officers  do  not  let  him  run  amuck  when  he 
has  drunk  too  much  vodka,  he  is  tractable  enough,  and  will  answer 
questions  and  accept  cigarettes  with  the  best  will  in  the  world. 
But  when  he  hears  the  command  to  fire,  he  will  obey  the  familiar 
voice,  and  sow  death  amongst  the  crowd,  whether  it  be  armed 
or  defenceless,  Polish  or  Russian,  behind  the  barricades  in  Moscow, 
or  under  a  red  flag  in  Warsaw. 

Nine  millions  of  the  Polish  jx)pulation  belong  to  the  working 
classes,  two  millions  being  employed  in  factories  and  w'orks,  and 
seven  millions  on  field  labour.  Of  the  last,  three  millions  are 
entirely  without  land,  and  the  majority  of  those  peasants  who 
have  small  holdings  cannot  support  their  families  thereby.  These 
holdings  vary  in  size  from  a  little  over  three,  to  thirty  acres. 
The  well-to-do  ix!asants  possess  as  much  as  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty,  acres;  but  the  average  amount  is  three,  which,  with  the 
cottage  and  live  stock,  is  w’orth  about  1,000  roubles  (£T00). 

Owing  to  heavy  taxation  and  his  inferior  husbandry,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  peasant  can  do  to  support  himself  and  family  upon 
fifteen  acres.  Very  many  of  them  have  therefore  to  send  their 
children  to  work  on  the  neighbouring  manor.  Failing  such  em¬ 
ployment,  they  emigrate  to,  temporarily,  Germany,  and  even  to 
America,  whence  their  savings  are  sent  home  to  augment  finally 
the  family  acres.  Many  of  those  who  possess  no  holdings  work 
on  the  manor  lands,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  all  of  them  to 
find  employment  in  the  country,  migration  to  the  towns  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  This  was  not  felt  so  much  when  trade  with 
the  Far  East,  Poland’s  best  market,  was  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  and  good  harvests  kept  the  prices  of  food  low' ;  but  trade 
was  paralysed  as  soon  as  the  Russo-Japanese  war  broke  out,  and 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  discharge  many  of  their  hands. 
The  condition  of  the  w'orking  classes  was  rendered  still  more 
deplorable  in  1904  by  the  bad  potato  crop  and  an  epidemic 
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amongst  pigs,  which  not  only  brought  the  rural  population  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  but  increased  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
urban  proletariat ;  whereas  their  wages  remained  practically  the 
same,  or  were  altogether  lost  in  consequence  of  the  industrial 
crisis. 

These  causes  all  tended  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  indigent,  and 
served  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  Socialist  agitators,  who 
organised  a  series  of  strikes  just  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  labour  employers.  The  primary  demands 
for  increased  wages  were  granted,  and  the  w’orkmen,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Bund,  again  went  on 
strike,  demanding  further  increase  of  wages,  an  eight  hours’ 
working  day,  free  medical  advice,  &c.  Their  employers,  unable 
to  accede  to  these  demands  in  full,  stood  firm.  Customers,  tired 
of  waiting  indefinitely  for  the  execution  of  their  orders,  placed 
them  elsewhere,  and  trade  became  more  depressed  than  ever. 
Some  factories  w^ere  closed  for  three  days  in  the  week  ;  others  sus¬ 
pended  work  altogether.  But  the  general  opinion  in  industrial 
circles  is  that ,  if  the  men  will  only  make  up  their  minds  to  evict 
the  agitators  from  the  factories  and  workshops  and  refuse  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  strikes  which  the  Socialists  threaten  to  organise 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  trade  w'ould  rapidly  improve, 
as  the  warehouses  are  empty,  and  customers  in  Kussia,  Persia, 
and  the  Far  East  are  plying  the  manufacturers  with  orders.  They 
fear,  however,  that  the  rural  and  urban  proletariat  will  be  induced 
to  listen  to  the  agitators  as  the  spring  advances,  and  the  memory 
of  the  horrors  of  the  winter  fade  before  the  brilliant  promises  oi 
unlimited  land,  high  wages,  and  short  hours.  If  this  fear  be 
realised,  grave  disorders  and  increased  distress,  both  in  town  and 
country,  must  inevitably  follow. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  a  small  aristocracy, 
a  large  gentry,  a  rapidly  increasing  intellectual  proletariat,  and 
the  Jewish  element,  which  forms  one-seventh  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation. 

Practically  every  Pole  who  is  not  a  peasant  is  a  szlachcic  (gen¬ 
tleman).  He  is  in  his  element  in  the  country,  where  the  size 
of  his  estate  varies  from  180  to  1,500  acres,  or,  according  to  his 
reckoning,  from  six  to  fifty  woki,  valued  at  from  3,000  to  5,000 
roubles  a  icoka.  In  politics  he  is  a  Patriot,  and  to-day  he  has 
throw'n  in  his  lot  with  the  National  Democrats. 

As  the  superfluous  peasant  population  helps  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  urban  proletariat,  so  do  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorer  landowners  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  intellectual  proletariat. 
Once  members  of  this  class,  and  residing  in  Warsaw  or  some 
other  large  town,  their  Patriotism  is  tinged  with  Socialism,  even 
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if  they  do  not  join  the  Social  Democrats  or  become  members  of 
the  Polish  Socialistic  Party.  As  students  they  do  much  propa- 
ffanda  work  amongst  the  urban  and  rural  proletariat,  now  an 
object  of  interest  for  Patriots  as  well  as  Socialists,  though  the 
latter  have  gained  considerable  influence  on  the  working  classes 
during  the  last  decade. 

The  Jews  may  best  be  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  plutocracy, 
the  intellectual  proletariat,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  urban  prole¬ 
tariat.  The  intellectual  proletariat  forms  the  link  betw'een  the 
urban  proletariat,  which  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  the  plutocracy, 
which,  in  spite  of  millions,  often  retains  much  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  covertly  contributes  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  The 
bourgeoisie,  composed  of  small  shop-keepers,  and  ruined  by  the 
recent  disturbances,  is  a  prey  to  the  proletariats  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fears  of  a  Jewish  massacre  on  the  other. 

The  number  of  political  parties  into  which  the  Polish  and 
Jewish  elements  are  divided  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five. 
Only  five  are  of  importance.  They  are  :  “  The  Realists,'’  who 
find  adherents  amongst  the  aristocracy,  the  richer  gentry,  and  a 
few  wealthy  Jews;  the  “  National  Democrats,"  who  have  a  large 
following  amongst  the  aristocracy,  gentry,  intellectual  jn’oletariat, 
and  peasants  .with  land;  and  three  Socialistic  parties.  Of  these, 
the  ranks  of  the  ‘‘  Social  Democratic  League,"  and  of  the  "  Polish 
Party  of  Socialists  "  are  recruited  from  the  Polish  proletariats — 
intellectual,  urban,  and  rural — whilst  the  Bund  is  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  Jews. 

The  Realists  hold  practically  the  same  political  tenets  as  the 
old  Conciliators.  During  the  thirty  ocbl  years  which  succeeded 
the  Polish  rebellion  of  1863,  aristocracy  seemed  equally  indifferent 
to  all  political  parties.  But  w^hen  Nicholas  II.  became  Tsar,  the 
hopes  entertained  throughout  the  Empire  that  the  Government 
would  become  more  liberal,  were  reflected  in  Poland,  and  a  Con¬ 
ciliatory  party  was  founded  by  the  late  Marquess  Wielopolski 
with  the  object  of  effecting  a  better  understanding  betw^een  the 
Poles  and  the  Russian  Government.  Their  political  bankruptcy 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  Realists,  who  are  composed  of 
the  remnants  of  the  party,  have  no  bitterer  enemies  than  the 
National  Democrats.  This  may  appear  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  both  parties  have  the  same  programme,  namely,  auto¬ 
nomy.  But  it  is  not  in  the  programme,  but  in  the  means  of  its 
execution  that  the  difference  lies.  The  Realists  believe  that  the 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  schools,  administration,  and  the  law- 
courts,  and  in  the  course  of  time  autonomy  itself  can  be  obtained 
for  Poland,  not  by  revolution  but  by  evolution ;  by  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  liberal  party  in  Russia  has  curbed  the  power  of 
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autocracy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment  which  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  give  Poland  all  she 
demands.  They  are  averse  to  violence  of  any  kind,  and  openly 
declare  their  disapproval  of  Nationalists  and  Socialists  alike ;  they 
recommend  submission  to  the  present  form  of  government  and 
payment  of  taxes,  and  condemn  all  strikes,  whether  economical 
or  political,  all  agitation  and  measures  tending  to  excite  the  masses 
and  draw  them  away  from  their  employment.  But  their  anti¬ 
revolutionary  tenets,  little  calculated  to  attract  the  average  Pole 
in  the  most  tranquil  times,  are  absolutely  unpopular  to-day,  when 
the  Patriot  is  impatient,  and  the  Socialist  doing  his  best  to 
execute  a  programme  in  which  terrorism  occupies  a  foremost 
place.  For  clear  understanding,  cool  judgment,  and  patience, 
the  members  of  the  most  unjwpular  party  in  Poland  are  justly 
renowned.  But  though  the  staff  is  efficient,  the  army  is  lacking, 
and  many  years  will  pass  before  the  average  Pole  can  be  expected 
to  adopt  the  }X)int  of  view'  from  which  the  Eealists  observe  their 
country’s  needs. 

The  Patriots  have  joined  the  National  Democrats,  a  party  which 
has  produced  a  sweeping  programme  without  the  means  of  carrying 
it  out  by  revolution,  or  the  patience  to  wait,  like  the  Eealists, 
until  evolution  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  patriotic  revival,  as 
far  as  any  political  activity  is  concerned,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  True ;  there  were  Patriots  after  the  rebellion  of  ’63  just 
as  there  were  Patriots  before  it.  But  their  patriotism  was  of  the 
kind  which  contents  itself  with  reading  books  on  the  censorial 
index  and  covertly  collecting  post-cards  adorned  w'ith  the  national 
emblem.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  political  revival  found 
adherents.  The  country  squire  began  to  dream  of  a  Polish  king; 
his  son  of  a  Polish  school,  and  his  brother  of  pleading  his  client's 
cause  before  a  Polish  tribunal.  When  the  disastrous  issues  of 
the  Eusso- Japanese  war  were  follow'ed  by  civil  strife  in  Eussia, 
the  Polish  Patriot  grew  impatient.  To  his  excited  imagination  it 
seemed  as  if  Tsardom,  with  all  its  hated  institutions,  was  about 
to  fall.  He  wanted  reforms,  and  at  once.  He  spoke  of  autonomy, 
at  first  in  a  whisper,  and  then  boldly.  He  contemplated  raising 
an  army,  composed  of  clodhoppers  and  led  by  squireens,  to  oppose 
the  eighty  thousand  trained  troops  quartered  in  his  country  to 
defend  the  interests  of  autocracy.  Suddenly,  the  strikes  of  the 
years  1904-5  opened  his  eyes  to  a  fact  which  he  had  hitherto 
ignored;  that  Socialism,  unknown  to  him,  had  spread  its  propa¬ 
ganda  far  and  wide,  and  done  much  to  kill  the  patriotic  sentiment 
in  the  hearts  of  peasant  and  working  men.  He  was  thus  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  double  problem  ;  he  must  fight  the  Eussian  Govern- 
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ment  and  the  Socialist ;  he  must  obtain  autonomy  from  the  one 
and  save  his  country  from  the  other.  He  must  join  hands  with 
the  peasants  who  have  land,  and  instil  patriotic  sentiments  into 
those  who  have  none. 

,  But  instead  of  counting  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  campaign, 
instead  of  considering  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to  execute 
his  designs,  he  sent  his  demands  for  autonomy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  challenged  the  Socialists  for  the  ^xditical  appropriation  of  the 
working  classes. 

Count  Witte  refused  to  receive  either  the  deputation  or  the 
memorial,  and  the  Socialists  treated  his  challenge  with  contempt. 

Then,  and  only  then,  did  the  Patriot  seriously  consider  the 
situation  in  which  his  zeal  and  his  sentiments  had  placed  him. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  see  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  organise 
a  volunteer  army  wdthout  arms  as  it  is  to  buy  over  80,000  Kussian 
soldiers  with  the  sum  of  700  roubles,  collected  by  ladies  dressed  in 
the  national  costume  and  fired  with  patriotic  zeal.  Then,  and 
only  then,  did  he  learn  that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
his  farm  labourers  or  his  factory  hands,  who  had  been  educated 
by  the  Socialist  whilst  he  was  sadly  speculating  on  the  perfidy  of 
the  Polish  peasant  who  played  him  false  in  ’63,  and  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Government  in  return  for  a  promise  of  land. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  realise  that  he  must  employ  other 
means  of  carrying  out  his  programme,  and  turn  to  the  Congress 
of  Zemstvos  in  jMoscow  for  assistance. 

This  council  received  the  petition,  though  a  few  dissentient 
voices  ix)inted  out  the  danger  of  an  alliance  with  Poland,  wffiose 
revolutionary  spirit  had  more  than  once  ruined  Russia’s  prospect 
of  a  Constitution.  But  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote  in  the 
autumn  of  1905,  and  the  “National  Democrats’’  were  assured 
that  their  demand  for  autonomy  would  have  active  supixjrt  of 
liberal  Russia  as  soon  as  circumstances  allow.  So  the  matter 
remained,  leaving  the  National  Democrats  free  to  combat  the 
Socialists. 

But  here,  too,  the  Patriot  has  been  confronted  with  an  enemy 
against  whom,  in  weapons,  methods,  and  organisation,  he  is  ill- 
matched  ;  who  has  spent  nearly  three  decades  in  preparing  the 
masses  for  a  gigantic  struggle  which,  though  as  yet  scarcely  begun, 
is  fraught  wdth  grave  issues  for  Poland  ;  who  know’s  what  he  wants, 
and  who  does  not  shrink  from  toil,  poverty,  oppression  and  death 
to  reach  the  goal  he  has  set  before  him. 

Polish  Socialism  dates  from  1876.  After  many  vicissitudes, 
it  is  now  represented  by  the  Social  Democrats,  with  their  Inter¬ 
national  Socialism,  the  Polish  Party  of  Socialists,  demanding  a 
Polish  democratic  republic,  and  the  Jewish  Bund,  which  is 
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striving  to  overthrow  autocracy  and  obtain  Jewish  political  ascen¬ 
dency. 

To  these  three  parties  Poland  owes  the  economical  and  political 
strikes  of  1904-5,  and  the  disorders  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
of  the  latter  year.  Their  joint  programme  includes  the  arming 
of  the  proletariats,  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country  by  means 
of  strikes,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Eussian  military  and  naval 
forces  to  Socialism.  Neither  effort  nor  gold  has  been  spared  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  programme,  and  to-day  the  united  Socialists 
have  attained  such  power  that  they  can  achieve  the  liberation 
of  their  imprisoned  leaders  and  punish  those  who  disobey  their 
demands. 

The  National  Democrats  have  organised  a  campaign  against  the 
Socialists,  but  they  can  only  promise  autonomy — a  word  the 
average  Polish  peasant  does  not  understand — w'hilst  the  Socialists 
talk  eloquently  of  an  unbounded  allowance  of  milk,  lard,  and 
potatoes,  and  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  the  peasant  will 
lie  on  his  back  in  the  sun,  whilst  his  quondam  squire  ploughs  the 
fields  and  digs  beet.  The  reader  will  probably  ask  why  the 
Russian  officials,  instead  of  misrepresenting  the  Polish  crisis  as 
a  National  rebellion,  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  Socialists 
and  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  w’hich  has  been  reigning  for  the 
past  eighteen  months.  The  answer,  given  by  a  military  man  who 
enjoys  a  high  position  in  the  Russian  army,  when  asked  this 
question  was  :  “  We  are  afraid  of  the  European  Press.”  Indeed, 
all  the  prisons  are  overcrowded,  and  anarchy  has  obtained  such 
a  footing  in  the  country  that  very  extreme  measures  would  have 
to  be  employed  to  suppress  it.  If  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  carries  a  revolver  without  a  Government  licence  were  shot, 
Russian  Poland  would  be  as  peaceful  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen  within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  But  the  indolent  and 
dobrodushniy  (good-natured)  Russian  shrinks  with  Sclavonic  diffi¬ 
dence  from  employing  such  measures,  and  contents  himself  with 
punishing  Patriots. 

The  Polish  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle 
between  the  local  Russian  Government,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Social¬ 
ists.  The  local  Government,  though  harassed  and  w’orried  by  the 
Socialists,  is  secure  from  any  great  disaster  until  the  latter  have 
won  over  the  troops,  or  the  Russian  soldier  forgets  his  hatred  for 
the  Pole.  The  Socialists,  well-organised  and  energetic,  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  programme  with  a  tenacity  which  would  be  astonish¬ 
ing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  element  predominates 
in  their  ranks. 

The  Polish  Patriot  seems  to  be  in  the  worst  case  of  all;  for 
his  hopes  are  centred  on  the  programme  of  a  party  which  is 
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without  efficient  leaders,  and  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
obtaining  its  demands  from  the  existing  Russian  Government. 
The  one  ray  of  light  on  his  political  horizon  is  the  fact  that  liberal 
Russia  has  expressed  sympathy  for  his  wrongs,  and  promised  to 
redress  them  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  allow,  but  even  the 
most  sanguine  patriot  admits  that  his  new  ally  has  many  battles 
to  win  before  this  promise  can  be  fulfilled.  Meanwhile,  he  is 
engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Socialists  and  their  allies, 
the  anarchists.  When  they  enter  his  house,  his  office,  or  his 
shop,  and  demand  the  contents  of  his  safe,  he  offers  no  resist¬ 
ance,  for  they  are  armed  and  he  is  not.  When  his  workmen 
demand  pay  for  the  time  they  were  on  strike,  he  gives  in,  for  he 
will  be  assassinated  if  he  refuses.  If  disturbances  occur  in  his 
factory,  he  dare  not  apply  to  the  police  or  the  military  for  assist¬ 
ance,  because  the  police  are  afraid  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
his  fellow-Patriots  would  dub  him  a  traitor  for  having  recourse  to 
Russian  protection. 

Such  is  Poland  to-day.  Such  are  the  remnants  of  a  republic 
which  Russia  once  feared,  and  whose  alliance  France’s  proudest 
monarch  courted ;  such  are  the  descendants  of  a  people  wFo  pro¬ 
duced  a  Copernicus,  a  Mickiewicz,  and  a  Chopin  :  who  conquered 
Muscovy,  who  drove  the  Turk  from  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Somo-Sierra. 

Now,  powerless  to  steer  their  way  through  the  waters  of  adver¬ 
sity,  they  can  only  await  the  issue  of  events,  and  toss  between 
the  rocks  of  a  hostile  Government  and  the  whirlpool  of  anarchy, 
till  Russia  has  solved  her  own  problems.  Even  then,  their  fate 
is  not  enviable,  for  their  political  and  geographical  position  is  such 
that  they  must  fall  victims  to  the  victors  of  that  struggle. 

B.  C.  Baskerville. 
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GIOSUE  CAEDUCCI. 


I  CANNOT  write  of  Cardiicci  as  of  the  great  poet  of  Italy.  To  me 
he  is  not  “  Enotrio  Eomano  ” — not  the  Tuscan  singer  whose 
name,  linked  with  the  Tuscan  names  of  Dante  and  Michelangelo, 
has  crossed  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country  and  spelt  glory 
wherever  poetry  is  loved  and  genius  honoured.  He  is  the  beloved 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  second  father  of  my  orphaned  girlhood, 
whose  dear  hand  lifted  and  led  me  in  the  spring  days  of  my  life. 

‘  ‘  Carducci  ’  ’  !  When  I  first  heard  this  name  I  was  a  tiny 
child  standing  by  my  mother’s  knee  in  our  house  at  Milan.  My 
dear  German  mother  was  talking  to  her  brother,  Eudolf  Lindau, 
then  visiting  us,  about  Italian  literature.  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Leopardi — the  names  slid  past  my  childish  ear  in  their  familiar 
and  unmeaning  sound.  Then  a  name  that  was  new  to  me: 
“  Carducci.”  My  mother  quoted  in  her  gentle  voice  a  sonnet 

Passa  la  nave  mia  sola  tra  '1  pianto 
Degli  alcion  per  I’acqua  proccllosa.  .  .  . 

The  closing  words  struck  my  childish  fancy  : 

Voghiam,  voghiam,  o  disperate  scorte 
A1  nubiloso  porto  de  I’oblio 
A  la  scogliera  biauca  de  la  morte. 

I  remember  my  mother  repeating  the  two  last  lines  slowly. 
Alas  !  only  a  few  months  later  her  ship  sailed  into  the  silent 
waters  and  passed  out  to  the  white  Eocks  of  Death.  And  I  heard 
Carducci’s  name  no  more. 

One  morning,  in  1890,  I  stood  timidly  before  the  formidable 
desk  of  Emilio  Treves,  the  Milan  publisher.  He  held  between 
two  scornful  fingers  a  slender  roll  of  manuscript  that  I  had  just 
brought  him. 

‘‘  Poetry?  ”  he  said.  “  Poetry  !  Take  it  aw’ay.” 

”  But  you  have  not  read  it,”  I  exclaimed. 

‘‘ Eead  it?”  echoed  the  Commendatore,  wdth  his  large  laugh. 
“You  think  we  sit  here  to  read  poetry?  We  sit  here  to  do 
business.  Buon  giorno.”  I  suppose  I  looked  a  forlorn  little 
figure  when  I  turned  awmy  and  went  to  the  door,  for  he  called 
after  me  :  “  If  you  had  a  preface  by  Carducci  we  might  consider 
it.” 

“  Carducci!  ”  I  said  to  myself.  “  What  does  he  mean?” 
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Downstairs  Miss  Gann,  my  governess,  was  nervously  awaiting 
my  return. 

Before  I  went  up  she  had  said  :  “  Insist  upon  having  them 
bound  in  light  blue  and  gold  !  ’  ’  When  I  reappeared  she  asked  : 
“Well?”  ‘‘He  made  fun  of  me,”  I  said  dejectedly.  ‘‘He 
told  me  he  would  print  them  with  a  preface  by  Carducci.” 
“Who  is  that?  ”  said  Miss  Gann.  ‘‘  Oh,  some  one  like  Dante ; 
dead  300  years  ago.”  And  we  walked  back  silently.  At  home 
my  favourite  brother,  Italo,  met  me,  and  I  told  him  my  tale. 
“Take  the  first  train  to  Bologna,  and  go  and  get  the  preface,” 
he  said.  And  so  I  did. 

The  next  day — a  chilly  wintry  day — I  w’as  climbing  up  the 
steep  and  narrow  staircase  of  the  house  on  the  Mura  di  Porta 
j\Iazzini,  the  house  w^hich  Queen  Margherita  has  recently  bought 
and  presented  to  him,  and  where  the  poet  even  then  lived,  as  to¬ 
day,  in  austere  simplicity  and  seclusion.  I  w^as  shy  and  nervous ,  and 
felt  sorry  that  I  had  never  read  the  Rime  Nuove,  nor  the  Hymn 
to  Satan.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Gann  had  retrimmed  my 
hat  with  blue  daisies,  which  were  very  becoming;  and  I  had 
bought  the  Odi  Barhare  on  the  way,  and  had  quickly  read  ‘‘  All’ 
Aurora.”  So  I  could  quote  something  at  once.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  did  not  find  anything  very  quotable,  and  by  the  time 
I  rang  the  bell  the  only  words  I  could  remember  were  ‘‘  le  rosse 
vacchc  del  cielo,” — ‘‘  the  red  cows  of  the  sky.”  Which  seemed 
inapplicable  to  general  conversation. 

A  man  opened  the  door.  ‘‘  Is  Signor  Carducci  in?”  ‘‘  Yes.” 

‘‘Will  you  tell  him,”  I  stammered,  ‘‘that  I  have  come  .  .  . 
that  I  have  arrived  .  .  that  I  have  travelled  far  to  sec  him?  ” 

‘‘Si,  signora,”  said  the  man,  and  vanished.  He  reappeared. 
“  II  Signor  Carducci  says  that  he  is  not  King  Solomon.  Please 
walk  in.” 

I  walked  in.  I  was  kept  waiting  a  few’  moments,  then  the 
door  opened  and  Carducci  entered.  I  saw  he  had  a  head  like 
a  Roman  Emperor,  covered  with  curly  grey  hair,  dark  deep-set 
eyes,  and  a  stern  mouth.  ”  What  do  you  want?  ”  he  said. 
‘‘Good  morning,”  I  answered  weakly.  ‘‘  I  should  like  a  preface 
to  my  poems.”  The  silence  that  followed  wms  awful.  ‘‘Oh,” 
he  said  after  a  while.  ‘‘  You  are  a  poet.  I  thought  you  were 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.”  Nothing  appropriate  suggested  itself  to 
me,  so  I  was  silent.  ‘‘  You  are  a  poet,”  he  said  again.  ‘‘  What 
have  you  read  ?  ’  ’ 

I  had  expected  him  to  say,  ”  What  have  you  written?  ”  So 
again  I  was  startled  and  dumb. 

‘‘What  have  you  read  of  our  great  classics?  ”  This  was  my 
time  to  place  the  red  cows,  but  they  had  galloped  off — I  thought 
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I  felt  their  hoofs  hammering  at  my  heart — and  with  them  every 
connected  idea  that  I  had  ever  possessed.  I  was  speechless. 

But  Carducci,  the  Professor,  was  questioning  me  still.  “  What 
do  you  know'  of  Dante?”  he  inquired  severely. 

I  w'as  inspired  to  tell  the  truth.  “  Dore’s  illustrations,”  I 
said. 

He  laughed,  a  kind,  sudden  laugh.  He  looked  at  me  and 
laughed  again.  “  Sit  down,”  he  said.  So  I  sat  down  and  told 
him  about  Treves,  and  Miss  Gann,  and  my  brother,  and  I  took 
my  manuscript  and  Odi  Barhare  out  of  my  pocket,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  thought  him  dead  300  years  ago. 

He  seemed  pleased ;  but  when  I  handed  him  the  little  roll  of 
poems  his  face  darkened  again.  “  H’m,  a  nice  hand- writing,” 
he  said  in  a  gruff  voice.  ”  I  also,”  he  added  still  more  gruffly, 
‘‘have  a  very  nice  hand- waiting. ”  He  spread  the  sheets  on 
the  table  and  began  to  read. 

‘‘  Vieni,  amor  mio  .  .  .  .  ”  he  mumbled  crossly  in  his  beard. 
The  second  verse  he  read  louder.  The  third  verse  he  recited, 
almost  singing  the  words,  waving  his  right  hand  as  if  he  were 
beating  time  to  music. 

A  sfondare  le  porte  al  paradise, 

E  riportarne  I’estasi  quaggiu! 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Then  he  brought  his  fist 
down  on  the  paper. 

‘‘  Per  dio  Bacco,  questa  donna  ha  ingegno,”  he  said,  and 
remained  staring  at  me  a  long  time.  I  wondered  whether  I 
ought  to  say  ‘‘Thank  you,”  or  ‘‘Prego,”  or  something  of  the 
kind,  when  suddenly  he  got  up,  and  fumbling  at  his  beard,  as 
I  have  since  so  often  seen  him  do,  he  said  abruptly,  ‘‘Good¬ 
bye.” 

I  was  disconcerted.  ‘‘  Good-bye,”  I  answered  vaguely,  and 
he  opened  the  door.  Then  he  said  :  ‘‘Where  is  your  muff?” 

‘‘I  do  not  know,”  I  replied;  and  Carducci  absentmindedly 
went  looking  about  the  room.  I  explained,  with  a  foolish  giggle, 
that  I  had  no  muff  with  me,  and  he  frowned  and  plucked  at  his 
beard  and  stared  at  me.  I  thought  of  the  lion  :  ‘‘You  could  see 
by  those  eyes  wide  and  steady  He  was  leagues  in  the  desert 
already.” 

Browning’s  lines  sprang  into  my  mind.  With  a  little  throb 
of  joy,  I  knew  that  Carducci  had  forgotten  me.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  of  my  poems. 

Afterwards,  w'hen  I  came  to  know'  him  better,  I  learned  that 
he  w'as  incapable  of  thinking  of  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time.  As  soon  as  his  thoughts  were  turned  away  from  what 
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surrounded  him,  he  was  as  one  in  a  dream.  Months  later,  when 
Treves  had  published  the  poems — with  the  preface — I  said  to 
Carducci :  “  What  made  you  ask  me  about  my  muff  that 
day?” 

“What  day?  what  muff?”  he  said.  I  explained  and  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  had  looked  for  it  all  over  his  drawing-room. 
“You  dream,”  he  said  impatiently,  “and  you  dream  foolish 
things.  Never  have  I  looked  for  a  muff.  I  know  nothing  of 
muffs.” 

Since  that  day  of  our  first  meeting  he  has  been  a  friend  to  me 
and  mine.  Carducci’s  friendship !  No  one  who  does  not  know 
him  well  can  understand  the  full  meaning  of  these  w'ords. 
Those  who  revere  him  as  the  sovereign  intellect  of  Italy,  as  the 
burning  singer  of  the  Risorgimento  Italiano,  as  the  combative 
defender  of  his  faith  in  Italy’s  destinies  and  the  scourger  of  all 
cowardice  and  baseness,  those  w'ho  can  quote  his  Odes  and 
who  carry  the  noble  teachings  of  his  prose  in  their  hearts,  still 
do  not  know  him. 

To  all  the  world  he  is  a  great  poet,  historian,  scholar;  and  a 
noble  man,  stern,  rugged,  severe,  uncompromising,  splendid  in 
his  austere  serenity.  But  to  those  whose  hand  he  has  held  in 
friendship,  to  those  who  have  seen  him  day  by  day  in  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  his  goodness,  in  his  kindliness  and  strength,  he  is 
something  more.  And  these  fortunate  ones  to  whom  the  full 
purity  and  humility  of  his  great  soul  has  been  revealed  speak 
his  name  wdth  tender  breath,  and  write  of  him  with  halting 
hand,  as  I  do;  with  eyes  perhaps,  as  mine,  brimming  over  with 
tears. 

Will  Carducci  read  these  words,  I  wonder?  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  years.  Perhaps  his  young  grandson  will  bring 
this  volume  to  him  and  lay  it  on  his  knee.  And  these  pages 
will  repeat  the  message  brought  to  him  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
—a  trembling  girl — I  stood  at  his  door.  “  I  have  come  from 
very  far”  .  .  .  .  farther,  0  Giosue  Carducci,  than  from  Ger¬ 
many,  whence  this  book  is  sent  to  your  hands,  farther  than 
from  nebulous  England,  w'here  these  lines  are  penned.  I  come 
from  the  Past,  with  its  hopes  and  its  glories,  its  storms  and  its 
light.  I  bring  to  you,  beloved  Poet,  the  memory  of  your  own 
greatness  and  goodness,  in  little  deeds  forgotten,  in  words  dis¬ 
persed  ;  the  light  of  the  days  when  your  hand  was  strong  to 
strike  and  to  uplift,  when  your  foot  was  sturdy  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Italy,  and  your  heart  buoyant  with  vast  loves  and  noble 
angers. 

The  first  poem  of  Carducci’s  that  I  knew  (after  the  red  cows) 
was  one  that  he  wrote  for  me  one  morning  in  Spezia.  An  old 
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man  in  the  street  had  given  him  a  bloom  of  blue  hyacinth,  and 
with  it  he  came  up  to  my  study  and  knocked  at  the  door.  When 
I  opened,  he  was  waving  the  fresh  blue  spray  up  and  down, 
murmuring  some  vague  words  in  an  unintelligible  voice.  Then 
he  took  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and  sat  down  at  the  closed 
piano. 

Batto  a  la  cliiusa  imposta  con  un  ramicello  di  fiori, 

Tint!  di  mare  come  i  tuoi  occhi,  o  Annie. 

He  composed  the  four  short  verses,  waving  the  azure  flower 
up  and  down  in  his  left  hand,  vaguely  beating  time  and  hum¬ 
ming  rhythmically  to  himself.  He  wrote  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately,  without  stopping,  in  the  clear,  fine  handwriting  of  which 
he  is  so  proud.  Then  he  handed  the  sheet  to  me.  “Ecco!” 
he  said,  and,  smiling,  added  in  German  :  “  ‘  Und  ihr  konnt  sagen 
ihr  seid  dabei  gew'esen.’  ”  The  tidy  lines  appear  in  facsimile 
in  the  latest  edition  of  his  works.  When  I  open  the  volume  at 
that  page  I  see,  clearly  as  through  a  window  cut  into  the  past, 
the  sun-flooded  room  in  Spezia,  the  open  balcony  overlooking 
the  turquoise  gulf,  and  Carducci  seated  in  front  of  the  closed 
piano  waving  a  spray  of  hyacinth  rhythmically  up  and  down, 
while  the  sea-wind  blows  and  lifts  the  grey  curls  on  his  bended 
head. 

Stringing  together  these  recollections  as  they  come,  the  memory 
of  that  day  brings  with  it  another  picture.  We  had  gone  down 
to  the  shore,  where  Carducci,  seeing  a  boat  named  “Garibaldi,” 
beckoned  to  the  drowsy  boatman  and  bade  him  row  us  out  into 
the  bay.  We  slid  along  on  the  silky  waters ;  and  as  I  saw 
Carducci  w^as  thoughtful  I  did  not  speak. 

Suddenly  he  took  a  small  book  out  of  his  pocket.  “This  is 
Horace,  thou  Ignorant  One,’’  he  said;  “  and  here,  in  this  Gulf, 
reading  these  lines,  Shelley — the  young  and  beloved — died.’’ 

Shelley,  spirito  di  titano, 

Entro  virginee  forme.  .  ,  . 

The  boatman,  stolidly  bending  to  his  oars,  looked  up  quickly 
and  said:  “  Illustrissimo,  my  grandfather  was  the  boatman  of 
the  Signor  Shelley,  drowmed  in  this  bay.’’  Saying  Shelley’s 
name  he  lifted  his  hat  as  if  he  had  mentione'd  one  of  the  Saints. 

The  quick  mist  of  emotion  that  later  I  learned  to  know  so  well, 
rose  to  Carducci ’s  eyes  at  the  boatman’s  simple  gesture  of  rever¬ 
ence.  “I  salute  thee,  my  friend,’’  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
hand.  The  rower  drew'  in  his  oars  and,  bending  forward,  shook 
hands  with  Carducci ;  then  rowed  quietly  on ,  driving  out  into 
the  blue  waters. 
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I  have  since  been  told — but  I  refuse  to  believe  it — that  every 
boatman  in  Spezia  tells  the  same  grandfather-story  when  Shelley’s 
name  is  mentioned  by  visitors  to  the  Bay.  “It  is  our  little 
story  for  the  English,”  they  say,  with  a  gleaming  irresponsible 
smile.  “They  like  it  much.  It  is  worth  a  lira,  or  two  lire. 
Sometimes  five.”  (In  our  case,  I  remember,  it  was  w’orth  five — 
and  a  clasp  of  Carducci’s  hand.)  But  let  no  one  believe  a  word 
of  this  perfidious  calumny. 

With  all  his  quick  sensitive  sympathy  for  anything  that  appeals 
to  his  heart,  Carducci  has  neither  comprehension  nor  tolerance 
for  the  petty  conventionalities  of  ordinary  life.  In  the  days  of 
his  solitary  boyhood  in  the  Maremma,  where  he  wandered  wild 
and  lonely,  thinking  his  thoughts,  with  no  other  companion  but  a 
young  wolf  that  he  had  tamed,  Carducci  learned  to  love  freedom 
and  silence. 

e  i  rotti  venti 

E  il  lampo  de  le  selici  percosse,  e  de  i  torrenti 
L’urlo  solingo  e  fier. 

Perhaps  he  had  in  his  soul  something  of  the  same  fierce  reluct¬ 
ance  and  disdain  of  life  that  drove  his  young  brother,  Dante 
Carducci,  in  the  bloom  of  his  adolescence  and  before  his  parents’ 
horror-stricken  eyes,  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his  own  heart. 

Come,  ahi  come  a  te  il  cor  bast6,  I’aspetto 
Come  ti  resse,  che  non  tinto  e  bianco 
Del  futuro  destine  e  non  in  tristi 
Sembianti  ma  venisti 
Nel  cospetto  de’  tuoi  securo  e  franco? 

Certo,  fero  garzon,  certo  evitasti 
Il  riso  ne’  materni  ocebi  tremante.  .  .  . 

Thus  wrote  Giosue,  the  stronger  brother,  in  passionate  grief. 

Salve,  o  fratello,  e  mira 
I  tristi  giorni  miei  come  van  soli. 

Ben  io  vivr6;  che  a  me  I’anima  avvinta 
Di  pin  tenace  creta  ha  la  natura, 

E  ofi&cio  forse  e  caritk  il  suade. 

“Officio  e  carita” — duty  and  pity.  Like  two  sisters  they  held 
his  hand  and  kept  him  from  following  in  the  fraternal  footsteps. 
Duty  and  pity.  In  the  seventy  years  of  his  noble  life  never  has 
the  stern  voice  of  the  one,  the  tender  voice  of  the  other,  appealed 
to  Giosue  Carducci  in  vain. 

But  all  meanness,  all  vanity,  all  untruth  have  found  in 
Carducci  a  relentless  foe.  His  execration  of  everything  false  and 
small  is  violent  as  it  is  intense.  All  useless  words,  in  art  as  in 
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everyday  life,  offend  him.  At  one  of  his  first  lectures  in  the 
Bologna  University,  he  said  :  “The  man  who,  being  able  to  say 
a  thing  in  ten  words,  says  it  in  twenty,  is  capable  of  evil  actions.” 
In  society,  notwithstanding  his  sudden  and  ineffectual  efforts  at 
being  polite,  he  is  utterly  uncivilised.  If  people  speak  to  him 
whom  he  does  not  like,  or  say  things  that  do  not  interest  him 
he  does  not  answer.  He  looks  straight  before  him,  plucking  at 
his  beard  and  thinking  of  other  things.  His  hatred  of  all  forms 
of  adulation  is  profound,  his  temper  irascible. 

“  Buon  giorno,  Poeta  ! ’’  exclaimed  a  beautiful  young  manat 
Madesirno  one  day,  saluting  him  with  a  wide  sweep  of  his  hat. 
Carducci  stopped  and  stared  at  the  stranger.  “  Poet !  ”  he  said, 

“  Why  Poet?  I  am  not  Poet  to  you.  I  am  Signor  Carducci.” 
And  he  marched  angrily  on.  At  such  moments,  if  I  were  with 
him,  I  used  to  keep  perfectly  silent  for  a  time.  Then  when  he 
turned  to  me  I  affected  abject  terror  of  him,  chattering  my  teeth 
and  pretending  to  quake.  This  small  display  of  foolishness 
usually  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  good  humour.  I  used  to  call 
him  the  “  Ogre,’’  a  name  that  did  not  displease  him. 

Years  afterwards,  when  my  little  girl  first  saw  him,  she  said, 
turning  to  me  with  her  head  on  one  side  :  “Is  this  the  Ogre?  ”  I 
nodded.  So  she  said,  running  up  to  him  :  “  Buon  giorno,  Oreo !  ” 
which  pleased  him  very  much. 

For  he  hates  to  inspire  fear.  He  is  impatient  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  reverent  awe  that  constantly  surrounds  him.  People 
arc  always  labouring  to  be  clever  with  him,  quoting  his  poems, 
or  in  hushed  reverence  waiting  on  his  word.  At  such  moments 
he  makes  little  noises  in  his  throat,  something  between  a  cough 
and  a  growl.  To  flattery  and  to  futile  questions  he  makes  no 
reply,  and  the  result  is  disconcerting.  I  have  seen  him  pass  an 
entire  evening,  a  guest  of  honour  in  a  circle  invited  to  meet 
him,  where  he  has  not  said  a  word.  It  is  not,  as  so  many  people 
interpret  it,  pride  or  vainglory;  it  is  a  form  of  sauvagerie.  He 
does  not  speak  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.  On  an  occasion 
of  this  kind  in  Milan  where  he  was  invited  to  dinner,  he  sat 
dumb  and  terrible,  devouring,  and  looking  into  his  plate.  The 
conversation  aimed  at  him  gradually  dropped  into  silence.  The 
hostess,  whose  mellow  compliments  he  had  ignored,  sat  sour 
and  pale  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Suddenly  Carducci  looked  up, 
feeling  that  he  wms  expected  to  speak.  He  turned  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  a  large  literary  lady,  and  gazed  at  her  thoughtfully  for  a 
long  time.  All  held  their  breath  to  listen.  In  loud  tones  he 
said  ;  “  How  many  children  have  you?  ’’  She  blushed,  and  re¬ 
plied  :  “  I  am  not  married.’’  The  table  relapsed  into  silence.  I 
laughed.  I  laughed  suddenly  and  loud,  in  the  awful  hush. 
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Carducci  looked  up  and  said  :  ‘  ‘  Silence ,  foolish  one !  ”  At 
which  everybody,  much  relieved,  laughed  too.  Carducci  was  left 
in  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Nobody  spoke  to  him  and 
we  pretended  he  was  not  there.  As  he  accompanied  me  home 
he  said  :  “  That  was  a  very  nice  dinner  party.”  I  ventured  a 
remark  regarding  his  question  to  the  spinster  authoress.  He 
shook  his  head  and  looked  worried.  “I  never  know  what  to 
say  to  a  woman,”  he  said.  “  I  can  never  think  of  anything  but 
that  one  question.  If  you  know  anything  better  you  may  tell 
me.”  But  I  knew"  nothing  better.  ‘‘  Then,  silence,  foolish 
one,”  he  said  again.  After  a  pause  he  added  :  “I  am  of  an 
ursine  nature.” 

On  the  steps  of  Montecitorio  one  day,  a  shabby  man  ap¬ 
proached  us.  ‘‘  Senatore,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  am  a 
poor  journalist.  My  wife  is  ill  and  our  little  children  are 
hungry.”  Carducci’s  brow’  clouded  with  the  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  of  pain  that  all  tales  of  sadness  call  forth.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  pocket.  Unfortunately  the  man  added  with  an  ingratiat¬ 
ing  smile  :  ”  Eccellenza,  my  name  is - .  It  is  I  who  wrote 

that  article  in  praise  of  you  that  appeared  last  week  in  the  Italia.” 

Carducci  stood  still.  The  sudden  ungovernable  anger  that  he 
has  inherited  from  his  father  swept  in  a  wave  of  pallor  over  his 
face.  ‘‘  What ! — what !  ”  he  stammered,  ”  and  it  is  because  you 
have  praised  me  that  you  ask  for  payment  ?  ’  ’  He  raised  his  stick 
and  struck  the  man.  “Thus,”  he  cried,  “thus  does  Carducci 
pay  for  his  eulogy.”  And  he  strode  angrily  away. 

But  the  sad  tale  remained  in  his  memory  and  that  evening 
he  sent  the  man’s  wife  a  hundred  francs. 

Notwithstanding  his  own  past  hardships,  the  poverty  and 
hunger  he  experienced  in  his  youth,  Carducci  has  no  definite 
conception  of  the  value  of  money.  He  is  in  all  practical  matters 
as  a  child,  having  no  idea  of  what  things  cost  and  depending 
altogether  on  the  honesty  of  those  around  him.  He  walks  really 
with  his  head  “  knocking  against  the  stars,”  his  one  passionate 
desire  to  raise  the  character  and  art  of  Italy  to  the  highest, 
noblest  plane,  to  stir  and  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  young  Italians 
a  sense  of  the  great  national  traditions  of  their  country.  The 
modern  decadent  tendencies  in  literature,  the  affected  ostentation 
of  immorality  proclaimed  by  the  younger  school  of  self-glorifying 
degenerates,  is  a  constant  thorn  in  his  heart ;  while  lack  of 
restraint  and  self-respect  in  people  whom  he  w’ould  have  heroes, 
embitters  and  saddens  his  happiest  moments.  Even  the  beggars 
in  the  street,  if  Carducci  had  his  way,  should  bear  their  poverty 
with  dignity. 

This  fervid  and  sensitive  love  for  his  native  land  w’as  illustrated 
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one  radiant  summer  morning  as  we  were  crossing  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy.  Two  German  tourists  whom  we  had 
met  on  our  way  had  asked  permission  to  join  us.  When  they 
first  spoke  to  us  at  Spliigen  the  elder  one  told  us  he  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor ;  the  other,  a  large  young  man  with  long  hair  and  a  round 
happy  face,  announced  himself  a  poet.  “  I  am  a  great  poet,”  he 
added,  smiling  with  brilliant  teeth  at  “the  Ogre.’’  “  Sei  mir 
gegriisst,  Carducci.’’ 

Carducci  lifted  his  wide  grey  felt  hat.  “  Ein  dcutscher 
Dichter?  ’’  he  asked  in  German. 

“Yes,’’  nodded  the  fair-haired  one.  “In  Germany  we  are 
all  poets,  and  1  am  a  large  German  ....  Therefore  .  .  .  Yot 
that  I  ever  write  any  poems,’’  he  added.  “  But  my  life  is  a  poem, 
and  its  latest  most  beautiful  verse  is — to  see  Italy  for  the  first 
time  with  my  hand  in  the  hand  of  Giosue  Carducci !  We  have 
followed  you  from  Chur,  over  to  Thusis  and  through  the  Via 
Alala.’’ 

The  Ogre  nodded.  Our  carriage  drove  up  and  he  motioned 
our  two  new"  acquaintances  to  get  in.  The  “grosser  deutscher 
Dichter’’  recited  Dr.  Muehling’s  translation  of  “  (,’a  ira”  all 
the  way  up  the  mountain,  and  Carducci  beat  time  lightly  with 
his  hand  as  he  always  did  when  he  heard  anything  that  pleased 
him. 

As  the  last  Eefuge  on  the  prosperous  tidy  Swiss  side  was  passed 
the  youth  quoted  in  Italian  the’  last  lines  of  Carducci’s  “  Saluto 
Italico  ’  ’  : 

In  faccia  alio  stranicr 
Cantate  :  Italia,  Italia,  Italia! 

The  defiant  words  rang  out  in  their  pride  and  beauty.  Then 
there  was  silence. 

When  the  Pass  was  reached  he  put  out  his  hand  and  Carducci 
grasped  it,  the  quick  mist  of  emotion  gathering  in  his  eyes  as 
he  did  so.  Italy  lay  like  a  garden  in  dreamland  before  us. 

Alas,  the  German  poem  w"as  fated  to  end  in  sorry  fashion.  We 
had  hardly  crossed  the  frontier  when,  starting  up  from  the  road¬ 
side  where  they  had  been  lying,  half-a-dozen  ragged  children 
came  running  to  our  carriage,  crying  :  “  Un  soldo,  signori!  Un 
soldo,  per  la  Madonna!  ’’  Two  bigger  boys  and  a  man  joined 
them  and  ran  alongside,  all  with  hand  extended  and  eyes  turned 
heavenwards.  The  boys  threw  bunches  of  arnica  montana  into 
the  carriage.  Our  German  friends  laughed  and  tossed  a  handful 
of  pennies  into  the  road.  Then  there  w"as  stumbling  and  scramb¬ 
ling  in  the  dust  after  the  coins,  the  boys  fighting,  the  man  strik¬ 
ing  at  them  with  his  fists  and  the  little  ones  tumbling  over  each 
other  w’ith  shrill  cries. 
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“  Allerliebst !  ”  laughed  the  young  German.  “  How  primitive 

and  picturesque !  ” 

But  Carducci  had  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  stood 
up  in  the  carriage.  “  Stop !  ”  he  said  to  the  driver.  “  Stop!  ” 
He  turned  to  the  astonished  strangers  with  trembling  hand  ex- 
teuded.  “Go  out!  Out!  ”  he  said  with  quivering  lips.  “Go 
at  once.” 

The  professor,  after  a  moment’s  bewildered  silence,  rose, 
saluted  and  alighted.  But  the  youth,  his  light  eyes  suffused  with 
sudden  tears,  grasped  Carducci’ s  hand  and  carried  it  impetuously 
to  his  lips.  Then  he  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  called  to 
the  driver  :  “  Avanti !  ”  The  horses  trotted  on  down  the  hill. 

“And  you,”  said  Carducci,  turning  fiercely  to  me,  “not  one 
vord !  ’  ’ 

So  we  drove  into  Italy.  And  my  heart  was  sore  for  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  his  great  and  troubled  soul. 

This  small  impersonal  incident  w’ounded  him  far  more  than 
any  personal  slight  ever  could.  When  in  1895,  after  he  had 
renounced  Eepublicanism,  his  students  in  Bologna  turned  against 
him  with  insults  and  violence,  hissing  him,  and  even  in  one 
instance  striking  him,  he  was  unmoved  and  calm.  When  they 
cried:  “  Abbasso  Carducci!”  he  shook  his  leonine  head  gravely 
and  said  :  “  No — never  abbasso!  Iddio  mi  ha  posto  in  alto.” 

And  as  the  shouts  and  hissing  heighfened  he  lit  a  cigar,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said  quietly  :  “Fumo!  ” 

On  the  day  after  these  events  he  came  to  see  us  in  Genoa.  We 
were  horrified  to  see  his  hand,  the  strong  small  hand  that  has 
penned  the  most  beautiful  poems  Italy  can  boast  of  since  Dante, 
wounded  and  bruised.  Orie  of  his  students  had  struck  him  with 
a  large  key. 

Carducci  smiled  indulgently,  almost  tenderly.  “  They  are  good 
boys,  they  arc  noble  boys ;  I  love  them,’’  he  said.  “  They  think 
they  are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  right.” 

“Why  did  you  leave  them?  ’’  I  asked.  “  Why  write  that  poem 
for  Crispi’s  daughter?  Why  turn  back?” 

“My  child,”  he  answered,  “  easy  enough  and  a  joy  it  was  to 
lead  a  band  of  eager  youths  to  the  ringing  words  Eepublic  and 
Freedom.  All  young  Italy  followed  with  shouts  and  cheers. 
But  should  I  have  been  worthy  of  their  faith  if,  when  I  saw  that 
we  had  struck  the  wrong  path,  I  had  not  turned  round  and  told 
them  so?  Indeed,  it  takes  courage  to  face  the  sorrow  and  mis¬ 
trust  of  all  those  young  hearts.  I  am  grieved  for  their  grief. 
But  they  will  understand  one  day  that  Italy  is  not  yet  ready  for 
a  Eepublic. 

“Come,  I  will  take  you  to  see  Giuseppe  Verdi,”  he  added 
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suddenly.  “  See  that  you  are  becomingly  attired  to  honour  him 
I  will  put  on  yellow  kid  gloves.”  And  so  he  did,  but  whether 
to  honour  Verdi  or  to  hide  the  maltreated  hand  I  do  not  know. 

We  started  out  to  see  the  famous  composer,  then  finishing  his 
Falstaff  in  the  Palazzo  Braschi.  Not  that  Carducci  particularly 
likes  music  or  understands  it  in  the  usual  sense.  Like  Victor 
Hugo  he  has  more  ear  for  measure  than  for  melody.  I  believe 
his  favourite  ‘  ‘  piece  ”  is  “  Die  Lorelei  ’  ’  in  its  simple  popular 
lilt.  “  Sing  ‘  Die  Lorelei  gethan,'  ”  he  used  to  say  to  me  when 
I  was  a  very  young  girl. 

‘‘  Play  ‘  Die  Lorelei  gethan,’  ”  he  said,  years  afterwards,  to 
my  little  daughter  when  she  first  stood  before  him  eight  years 
old,  with  her  violin  in  her  hand.  But 

Quando  AVagner  possente  mille  anime  intona 
A  i  cantanti  metalli;  trema  a  gli  umani  il  core, 

he  wrote.  And  once  he  said  to  me  :  ‘‘  Had  I  not  been  the  singer 
of  barbarous  odes  I  should  have  composed  music  like  Wagner- 
gigantic  music  to  gigantic  thoughts.”  Indeed  the  vastness  of 
Wagner’s  conceptions  appeals  to  the  poet,  who  has  so  often  felt 
that  words,  mere  words,  are  inadequate  to  express  his  tumultuous 
feelings,  his  stupendous  ideals,  his  limitless  dreams. 

Our  visit  to  Verdi  w’as  unconventional.  The  tall,  w^hite-haired 
musician,  his  bright  blue  eyes  alight  with  pleasure,  came  to 
meet  us.  He  embraced  his  poet-friend  with  great  affection. 
Carducci  then  w’ent  out  on  to  the  marble  terrace  overlooking  the 
shimmering  Mediterranean  and  sat  there  without  speaking  a 
w’ord.  Verdi,  calling  to  me,  sat  down  at  his  piano  and,  easily 
as  the  wind  blows,  played  rambling  and  beautiful  music,  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  me.  Then  he  rose  and  we  stepped  out  through 
the  open  window's  to  the  terrace,  w'here  Carducci  still  sat  motion¬ 
less  staring  at  the  sea. 

We  sat  down  beside  him  and  nobody  spoke  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  dancing  blue  of  the  waters  sunlit  sails  bowed  and  curtsied 
away  into  the  distance.  Carducci  said  suddenly  :  “I  believe  in 
God  ”  ;  and  Verdi  nodded  his  white  head. 

Then  Carducci  rose,  abruptly  as  he  always  does,  to  take  his 
leave.  I  remember  Verdi,  who,  like  so  many  men  of  genius,  had 
about  him  a  touch  of  childish  simplicity,  detaining  us  to  show 
us  his  flowers.  “These,”  he  said  proudly,  pointing  to  a  row 
of  flower-pots  on  the  ledge  of  the  terrace,  containing  some  non¬ 
descript  plants  of  meagre  and  straggly  appearance ,  “  I  have  myself 
planted  and  tended.  They  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time.” 

1  looked  wdth  becoming  reverence  at  the  thin  vegetables,  and 
asked  what  they  were. 
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“Camellias,  of  course,”  said  Verdi. 

“Camellias,  of  course,”  echoed  Carducci  angrily.  Verdi 
hurried  away,  returning  with  a  large  can  of  water  with  which  he 
doused  and  drenched  the  miserable  verdure.  Carducci  was  much 
impressed  when  Verdi,  who  had  bent  his  snow-white  head  over 
one  of  the  dripping  pots,  slowly  plucked  off  the  only  bud  that 
showed  any  indications  of  ever  intending  to  bloom ,  and  presented 
it  to  him. 

I  do  not  think  the  two  friends  ever  met  again. 

On  our  way  back,  Carducci  was  silent  and  cross.  Many  people 
pointed  at  him  in  the  street,  and  turned  round  to  stare  at  him 
or  walked  back  and  round  him  in  order  to  see  him  well. 

He  growled  ominously  in  his  beard. 

“What  do  you  stare  at?”  he  said,  with  vivid  eyes  flashing 
on  the  dozen  people  who  had  collected  near  him.  ”  I  am  not 
a  prima-donna  or  a  tenor ;  nor  am  I  here  to  provide  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  curious.” 

The  people  scattered  rapidly,  and  I  distracted  his  thoughts  by 
giving  my  unenlightened  view's  on  literature,  by  quoting  his 
verses  wrong,  and  mixing  them  up  with  lines  from  Metastasio 
and  Manzoni. 

Soon  after  that  my  life  turned  into  distant  paths. 

When  I  next  came  from  England  to  see  him  he  was  gruff  and 
impatient.  ‘‘Go,  Insensate  One,  and  mind  thy  baby,”  he  said 
with  a  scowl  that  I  knew  wms  all  tenderness.  ‘‘  I  w’ish  to  talk 
of  Browning  in  Latin  with  thy  husband.”  And  so  they  did  by 
the  hour,  pacing  the  garden  of  Villa  Adele,  while  my  baby 
looked  at  the  sky  and  I  at  the  baby. 

But  our  wanderings  w’eie  to  take  me  farther  and  farther  from 
the  land  of  my  youth. 

Seven  years  afterw'ards  I  saw  Carducci  once  more.  It  was 
a  limpid  summer  day  in  the  little  Alpine  village  of  Madesimo. 
There,  where  years  before — then  scarcely  more  than  a  child — I 
had  learned  fearlessly  to  love  and  understand  him,  I  now  returned 
with  my  little  daughter  to  bid  him  farewell  before  leaving  for 
our  new  home  in  the  far  West  of  America. 

When  Carducci  saw  us  arrive  he  moved  to  meet  us,  leaning  on 
a  stick  and  on  his  grandson’s  arm;  his  eyes  luminous,  deep, 
unaltered,  went  from  me  to  my  little  child  with  quick,  intense 
emotion. 

He  spoke  with  difficulty  at  first.  Then  we  sat  down  in  the 
garden,  while  Vivien  romped  with  a  young  St.  Bernard  dog  in 
the  crisp  Alpine  sunshine.  Presently,  as  a  boy  passed  driving 
some  cattle  home,  the  child  came,  dragging  the  dog  by  his  collar, 
to  sit  near  Carducci,  and  quoted  to  him  ‘‘  the  red  cows  of  the 
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sky,”  which,  even  as  once  with  me,  was  all  that  she  knew  of 
his  works.  The  bright,  well-remembered  smile  lit  up  his  face 
and  he  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  her  blond  head.  It  was  then 
that  he  asked  her  to  fetch  her  violin  and  play  ‘‘  Die  Lorelei 
gethan.”  She  did  so,  standing  tiny  and  fair  in  the  sunshine, 
while  Carducci  beat  time  lightly  with  his  hand — the  noble  hand 
which  now  cannot  write  without  pain — as  he  used  to  do  in  years 
past  when  listening  to  anything  that  pleased  him. 

The  day  was  swinging  to  its  close  when  we  took  our  leave 
that  we  might  reach  Chiavenna  in  the  valley  before  nightfall. 
But  Vivien  would  not  say  good-bye.  “Non  addio,  non  addio!” 
she  cried,  clinging  to  his  hand.  So  Carducci  rose  and  said :  “I 
will  come  with  you  as  far  as  the  bridge.” 

Slowly,  leaning  on  his  stick,  he  walked  down  the  silent 
mountain  road  between  us,  the  child  still  holding  his  hand,  and 
seeking  to  help  him  with  great  care  along  the  stony  way.  Car¬ 
ducci  spoke  not  a  word. 

When  we  reached  the  little  wooden  bridge  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  we  stopped.  Beyond,  the  path  dipped  into  the 
valley  where  Vivien  and  I  had  to  go. 

“  Addio,”  said  Carducci,  taking  off  his  wide  grey  felt  hat. 
Then  he  kissed  us  both  solemnly. 

We  crossed  the  bridge  aloiie.  He  remained  standing  in  the 
clear  evening  light,  his  head  uncovered,  his  face  stern  and  set, 
watching  us  as  we  went.  We  turned  twice  to  look  at  him  and 
wave  our  hands,  but  he  never  moved. 

Thus  I  see  him  ever  in  my  thoughts,  standing  still  and  alone 
against  the  evening  sky. 

***** 

Stern,  lovable,  simple  heart!  On  this  his  seventieth  birthday 
England  and  Germany,  through  these  pages,  greet  him,  and 
Italy,  in  the  hesitant  words  of  one  of  her  daughters,  speaks 
homage,  gratitude,  and  love. 

Annie  Vivanti  (Mrs.  Chartres). 
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The  recently  published  Memorials  of  Edivard  Burne-Jones,  by 
his  widow,  if  not  an  epoch-making  biography  is  certainly  a  monu¬ 
mental  one.  It  is  conspicuous  in  many  ways,  amongst  the  lives 
of  nineteenth-century  artists  in  England  ;  and  is  unique  as  the 
work  of  a  woman-writer,  the  wife  of  the  remarkable  man  wdiom  it 
memorialises.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  near  relation  to  do 
justice  to  the  life  of  a  great  man,  saying  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  ;  and  if,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  author  of  John  Inglesant  by  their  respective  wives  we  have 
exceptionally  able  biographies,  it  is  no  slight  to  them  to  place  these 
volumes  by  Lady  Burne-Jones  on  a  still  higher  level  of  interest 
and  of  literary  merit.  They  are  full  of  brightness,  illumination, 
pathos,  abundant  humour,  and  verisimilitude  from  first  to  last. 
There  is  no  effeminacy  in  them,  no  gush  of  superfluous  praise,  but 
a  dispassionate  record  of  fact,  set  forth  in  a  brilliant  and  most 
charming  manner.  Copious  extracts  from  letters  throw"  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  writer  of  them,  and  on  many  contemporary 
artists,  poets,  and  writers  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Although  an  original  artist’s  work  is  always  his 
best  memorial.  Lady  Burne-Jones  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
raising  so  noble  a  literary  monument  to  her  husband. 

Its  primary  interest  to  us,  and  to  posterity,  is  the  disclosure  it 
gives  of  the  character  and  art  of  one  so  singularly  gifted  and 
original  as  Burne-Jones  was ;  but  it  is  also  extremely  valuable 
for  the  light  it  casts  on  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
whom  he  attracted  and  influenced  ;  on  their  genius,  their  in¬ 
sight,  and  their  friendships.  It  was  indeed  a  remarkable  com¬ 
pany  of  illustrious  and  unenvious  men,  each  of  whom  rejoiced 
in  the  achievements  of  all  the  rest.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  group  in  the  previous  annals  of  Art.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  through  the  long  develop¬ 
ments  of  Medievalism  :  Edwmrd  Burne-Jones,  William  Morris, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Holman  Hunt,  John 
Ruskin,  George  Frederick  Watts,  William  Bell  Scott,  with  many 
another  kindred  spirit — a  right  noble  brotherhood  of  workers  for 
the  beautiful — while  outside  the  special  artist-group  were  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  with  whom  the  reader  of  these  Memorials  becomes 
familiar,  Messrs.  Cormal  Price,  Faulkner,  Fulford,  MacLaren,and 
others  still  alive.  The  camaraderie  amongst  these  friends  was 
great ;  and  although  their  influence  on  the  future  was  not  equal 

(1)  This  article  was  written  some  time  ago,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Burne-.Jones’s  Memorials  of  her  husband,  but  its  publication  has  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  delayed. — [Ed.  F.  R.] 
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to  that  which  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb  exerted  at  an 
earlier  date — in  the  poetic  springtime  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— it  was  perhaps  more  intense,  one  upon  another,  within  the 
circle  itself.  The  fact  is  that  the  art-production  of  Burne-Jones 
and  his  friends  was  poetic  work ;  and  the  movement  wdiich  they 
inaugurated ,  and  helped  forward ,  was  similar  in  character  to  that 
literary  renaissance  for  which  the  Lyrical  Ballads  prepared 
the  way.  Both  of  them  were  stupendous  and  inevitable  reac¬ 
tions  from  past  convention  and  commonplace. 

The  story  of  Burne-Jones’  life  has  now  been  told  with  minute 
and  loving  care.  His  childhood  and  youth  at  Birmingham,  his 
early  reverence,  his  loneliness,  his  Celtic  inheritance,  his  sense 
of  the  mystery  of  the  wwld,  his  vivid  appreciation  of  romance, 
his  precocious  and  abounding  humour  are  all  recorded.  JEsop's 
Fables  was  the  first  book  he  loved,  his  “  treasure  house.” 
He  rose  rapidly  at  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School  till  he  was 
head  of  the  English  department,  and  got  to  love  his  books  as 
bilizabeth  Barrett  Browning  did,  Ossian  and  Burger  being  early 
friends ;  while  his  love  of  fun  and  boyish  pranks  was  early  de¬ 
veloped.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  a  quaint  religiousness  comes  out  in 
his  letters  to  his  cousin,  written  from  the  “  urhs  fumi.”  He  went 
to  Hereford,  where  the  influence  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  ser¬ 
vices  told  upon  him,  and  led  him  to  think  of  taking  clerical 
orders.  Another  visit  to  London,  however,  opened  his  mind 
simultaneously  to  the  wonders  of  ancient  Art  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  books  which  most  influenced  him  were  those  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Humboldt,  and  Newman.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  and,  although  he  did  not 
work  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  scholarship  so  much  as  in  the  col¬ 
lateral  paths  of  literature,  he  imbibed  some  of  the  best  things  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  without  being  captivated  by  them. 
Oxford  did  much  for  him  indirectly;  but,  so  far  as  fellowship 
went,  he  was  at  first  almost  an  alien,  except  for  the  one  man 
who  became  his  closest  life-long  friend,  William  Morris.  As  he 
read  with  Morris  his  first  ambition  was  to  take  part  in  forming 
a  new  community,  which  would  be  devoted  to  “  the  organised  pro¬ 
duction  of  religious  art.”  Simultaneously  his  sense  of  humour  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  wrote  delightful  letters  personifying  other  people. 
The  one  he  sent  to  his  friend  Price — in  the  character  of  ”  Edward 
Cardinal  de  Birmingham  ” — has  not  been  excelled  in  juvenile  com¬ 
position.  But  in  the  midst  of  Oxford  scholarship  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  almost  as  keenly  as  Wordsworth  was  amongst  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  wranglers,  by 

A  strangeness  in  the  mind, 

A  feeling  that  he  was  not  for  that  hour. 

Nor  for  that  j)lace. 
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]t  was  not  the  subject  matter  of  what  was  taught  that  made  him 
desolate,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  imparted.  The  city  itself 
—with  its  wondrous  medifevalism— attracted  him,  and  he  had  a 
strong  natural  bent  towards  Logic  and  [Metaphysics ;  but  his  crav¬ 
ings  were  not  satisfied.  And  in  these  undergraduate  days  he  came 
increasingly  under  the  influence  of  one  who  was  almost  a  con¬ 
temporary,  and  supremely  original  amongst  the  teachers  of  the 
hour,  John  Euskin.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Price  he  said;  “In 
^Esthetics  he  (Euskin)  is  an  authority.  Above  all  things  I  re¬ 
commend  you  to  read  him.  He  will  do  you  more  good  in  twenty 
chapters  than  all  the  mathematics  ever  written.’’  (Vol.  I.,  p.  79.) 
Again,  in  August,  1853  :  “  Euskin  has  published  the  second  volume 
of  his  Stones  of  Venice,  entitled  ‘  Sea  Stories.’  His  style  is  more 
wonderful  than  ever  :  the  most  persuasive  oratory  I  ever  read. 
His  acme  is  to  come.  There  never  was  such  mind  and  soul 
so  fused  through  language  yet.  It  has  the  brilliance  of  Jeffrey, 
the  eloquence  of  Macaulay,  the  diction  of  Shakespeare  (had  he 
written  in  prose),  and  the  fire  of — Euskin — we  can  find  no  other.’’ 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  85.) 

At  length,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up  for  him,  and  he  writes  from  Oxford  :  “  1 
have  just  come  in  from  my  terminal  pilgrimage  to  Godstowe 
ruins,  and  the  burial-place  of  fair  Eosamond.  The  day  has  gone 
down  magnificently  :  all  by  the  river’s  bank  I  came  back  in  a 
delirium  of  joy,  the  land  was  so  enchanted  with  bright  colours, 
blue  and  purple  in  the  sky,  shot  over  with  a  dust  of  golden  shower, 
and  in  the  water  a  mirrored  counterpart,  ruffled  by  a  light  west 
wind — and  in  my  mind  pictures  of  the  old  days,  the  abbeys,  and 
long  processions  of  the  faithful,  banners  of  the  cross,  copes  and 
crosiers,  gay  knights  and  ladies  by  the  river  bank,  hawking- 
parties,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  the  golden  age — it  made  me 
feel  so  wild  and  mad ,  I  had  to  throw  stones  into  the  water  to  break 
the  dream !  I  never  remember  having  had  such  an  unutterable 
ecstasy;  it  was  quite  painful  with  intensity,  as  if  my  forehead 
would  burst.  I  get  frightened  of  indulging  now  in  dreams,  so 
vivid  that  they  seem  recollections  rather  than  imaginations,  but 
they  seldom  last  more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  the  sound  of  earthly 
bells  in  the  distance,  and  presently  the  wreathing  of  steam  upon 
the  trees  where  the  railway  runs,  calls  me  back  to  the  years  I 
cannot  convince  myself  of  living  in.’’  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  97-8).  Here 
were 

Those  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Falling  from  us,  vanishings. 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature, 


as  truly  as  in  Wordsworth’s  case. 
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In  a  letter  ot  the  saine  year,  written  to  his  I'riciitl  MacLareu,  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Academy,  in  which  we 
see  the  signs  of  new  insight  into  Art.  He  criticises  Landseer, 
Maclise,  and  others,  for  the  kind  of  subjects  to  wdiich  they  con¬ 
fined  themselves  :  “  What  with  silly,  unmeaning  subjects,  and 
those  of  more  questionable  character  devoted  to  the  hero-worship 
of  traitors  and  robbers,  or  the  j)rettiness  and  romance  of  a  heart¬ 
less  religion,  I  saw  that  the  Pre-Kajdiaelites  had  indeed  come 
at  a  time  when  there  was  need  for  them,  and  resolved  to 
defend  and  claim  a  patient  hearing  for  them  ”  (p.  101).  And 
during  the  same  time  in  London  he  thus  describes  a  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  :  “1  had  only  time  to  visit  Sydenham  once.  .  .  . 
As  I  looked  at  it  in  its  gigantic  w’earisomeness,  in  its  length  of 
cheerless  monotony,  iron  and  glass,  glass  and  iron,  1  grew  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  powerlessness  of  such  material  to  effect 
an  Architecture.  Its  only  claim  to  our  admiration  consists  in  its 
size,  not  in  those  elements  in  which  lies  the  true  principle  of 
appreciation,  form  and  colour;  its  form  is  necessarily  rigid  and 
mechanical,  its  colour  simple  transparency  and  a  j)ainfully 
dazzling  reflection ;  it  is  a  fit  apartment  for  fragrant  shrubs, 
trickling  fountains,  muslin-de-laines,  eau-de-Cologne,  Grecian 
statues,  straw'berry  ices  and  brass  bands— but  give  me  ‘  The  Light 
of  the  World,’  and  the  apse  of  Westminster.”  (Vol.L,  p.  101.) 
N.B.  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  in  the 
year  1855. 

His  discovery  that  the  clerical  life  was  not  one  that  either  he 
or  Morris  should  enter  was  made  gradually,  and  with  no  revulsion 
from  his  old  ideal  even  of  a  religious  brotherhood,  such  as  ‘‘the 
monastery  ’  ’  he  once  dreamt  of ;  but  he  found  that  a  magnet 
which  they  did  not  cn'atc,  but  only  felt,  drew  them  in  a  different 
direction.  1  think,  however,  that  the  unhappy  expulsion  of 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  from  King’s  College,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tionalism  of  many  in  the  Anglican  Church,  weakened  the  hold 
which  the  latter  once  had  upon  him ;  while  a  more  inward  religion 
was  developing  in  him  apace — a  Eeligion,  not  with  Art  attendant 
as  a  handmaiden,  but  interpenetrated  with  it  over  its  entire  area, 
and  entered  by  the  Gate  called  Beautiful.  His  character,  too,  was 
now  growing  in  nobility,  not  passing  through  a  jx^riod  of  Stum 
und  Drang,  but  evolving  features  of  rare  dignity,  self-effacement, 
reserve,  and  consideration  for  others.  No  reader  of  these  volumes 
can  fail  to  note  such  characteristics  of  the  man.  How  few  have 
felt,  as  he  did  in  his  twenty-second  year  at  Oxford,  ‘‘  I  hold  it  a 
point  of  honour  with  every  gentleman  to  conceal  himself,  and  to 
ease  life  for  everyone.” 

He  thought  of  a  military  life,  but  was  rejected  as  unfit  lor 
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the  Army  on  the  score  of  health.  He  went  instead  to  London,  and 
soon  got  to  know  the  charm  of  the  art-brotherhood  of  the  Pre- 
Kaphaelites.  But  a  still  richer  experience  awaited  him.  In  July, 
1855,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent  with  Morris.  They 
went  from  Boulogne,  by  Abbeville  to  Amiens  and  Beauvais.  Of 
the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais  he  wrote,  so  late  as  the  year  1892  :  “Do 
you  know  Beauvais,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  church  in  the 
world?  It  is  thirty-seven  years  since  I  saw  it,  and  I  remember 
it  all— and  the  processions — and  the  trombones — and  the  ancient 
singing,  more  beautiful  than  anything  I  had  ever  heard,  and  I 
think  I  have  never  heard  the  like  since ;  and  the  great  organ  that 
made  the  air  tremble— and  the  greater  organ  that  pealed  out  sud¬ 
denly,  and  I  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come — and  the 
roof,  and  the  long  lights  that  are  the  most  graceful  things  man 
has  ever  made.  What  a  day  it  was,  and  how  alive  I  was,  and 
young ;  and  a  blue  dragonfly  stood  still  in  the  air  so 
long  that  I  could  have  painted  him  ...  If  I  took  account  of 
ray  life,  and  the  days  in  it  that  most  went  to  make  me,  Sunday 
at  Beauvais  would  be  the  first  day  of  creation.’’  (Vol.  I.,  p.  113.) 
In  1897  he  wrote  of  “the  holy  beauty  of  vast  Beauvais  church.’’ 

They  went  on  to  Paris,  to  see  the  Louvre ;  returning  by 
Chartres,  and  Eouen,  to  Havre  ;  and  it  was  “  while  walking  on  the 
quay  at  Havre  at  night  that  we  resolved  definitely  that  we  wnuld 
begin  a  life  of  Art,  that  he  ’’  (^lorris)  “  should  be  an  architect, 
and  I  should  be  a  painter.  That  was  the  most  memorable  night 
of  my  life.’’  On  his  return  to  England  he  went  to  Oxford  and 
Birmingham,  Poetry  as  well  as  Art  engrossing  him.  He  read  the 
poets  and  novelists,  for  their  own  sakes,  but  also  that  they  might 
inspire  him  with  subjects  for  his  art.  His  first  work  in  his  chosen 
field  was  a  series  of  designs  made  for  Mr.  MacLaren’s  Fairy 
Family ;  and  he  became  one  of  a  brotherhood  of  seven ,  who  wrote 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine. 

He  returned  to  Oxford  to  find  it  devoid  of  life.  Its  greatness 
was  that  of  the  past.  When  he  came  to  see — as  Morris  did— 
that  to  take  orders  was  not  his  vocation,  and  that  for  both  of 
them  Art  and  Literature  were  their  calling,  he  went  up  to 
London,  longing  to  meet  the  author  of  The  Blessed  Damosel, 
the  man  who  had  drawn  the  Maids  of  Elfenmere.  He  wrote  to 
Ruskin,  and  received  a  reply  which  led  him  to  say,  ‘I  am  not 
E.  B.-J.  any  longer.  I’m  the  man  who  wrote  to  Ruskin,  and 
got  an  answer  by  return  !  ’’  The  influence  of  all  the  men  of  the 
renaissance,  of  Carlyle  and  Kingsley  ami  Ruskin,  of  Malory  s 
Morte  d' Arthur,  the  study  of  the  poets  Chaucer,  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  changed  his  ideal.  More  especially  the  sudden  hero- 
worship  of  Dante  Rossetti  as  art-worker  and  colourist,  the  first 
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sight  of  him  at  the  Working  Men’s  College  in  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  their  subsequent  meeting  and  interview,  decided  his 
career  for  Burne-Jones.  He  was  allowed  to  visit  Rossetti’s  studio 
and  “  to  see  him  at  work  some  thirty  times.”  It  was  a  momen¬ 
tous  time  in  the  evolution  of  the  character  of  each ;  and  we 
cannot  exaggerate  the  rare  wisdom  of  Rossetti  in  letting  the 
genius  of  his  friend  develoj)  in  its  own  way,  without  his  inter¬ 
ference.  His  quick  perception  of  what  that  genius  might  pro¬ 
duce  showed  him  that  to  prescribe  the  lines  on  which  it  should 
work  would  be  detrimental.  Every  young  artist  runs  the  risk 
of  being  deflected  fi-onr  the  pathway  prescribed  to  him  by  nature, 
through  excessive  hero-worship,  and  of  thus  becoming  a  copyist 
instead  of  an  originator.  But  when  Burne-Jones  subsequently 
imbibed  the  spirit  and  influence  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
—  notably  that  of  Watts — he  improved  both  in  his  drawing,  and 
his  colour. 

His  own  account  of  the  first  days  with  Rossetti  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  things  he  wrote.  ‘‘  How  we  worshipped  him! 
He  was  an  inspirer  of  others,  a  finder  of  hidden  things,  a 
revealer  of  light  and  discoverer  of  beauty,  who  fired  hundreds 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  kindled  the  divine  spark  in  every 
breast.  He  it  was  who  first  taught  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  my 
own  ideas,  but  always  be  myself,  and  do  the  thing  I  thought 
best.  And  then  how  boundless  was  his  generosity,  how  royal  the 
praise  with  which  he  blessed  our  feeble  efforts,  how  untiring  the 
pains  he  took  to  help  us,  .  .  .  of  which  a  beautiful  and  golden 
record  is  somewhere  written.  What  a  world  it  was !  and  he  the 
centre  and  light  of  it  all !  ” 

At  an  earlier  date  he  had  written  to  a  friend  :  ‘‘  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  being  independent  in  thought.  It  is  a  prerogative  of 
man.  This  is  the  time  for  us  to  think  highly  of  our  species,  tc 
dream  of  development  and  the  divinity  of  mind  :  we  shall  soon 
wash  away  fancies  in  getting  our  bread.  It  is  a  glorious  thought 
that  in  our  nature’s  ruin  we  yet  possess  our  identity,  and  stand 
isolated  as  beings  with  mind.  It  is  grand  to  be  in  such  peril  as 
we  are,  to  be  born  with  free  will,  A'C.”  (Vol.  I.  p.  89.)  He  also 
said  that  what  Rossetti  taught  him  was  ”  to  design  perpetually, 
to  seek  no  popularity.”  And  again  :  I  never  knew  anything  that 
could  encourage  the  superstition  that  some  people  have  that  the 
gods  are  jealous  of  the  possible  achievements  of  great  men,  as  in 
Rossetti’s  case.  Eveiything  was  ready  for  the  making  of  a 
glorious  creature — the  perfect  hunger  for  Romance  that  was 
spread  abroad  in  the  world  at  the  time  when  he  came  into  it,  the 
mingling  of  blood  in  him,  his  own  admiration  and  discrimination 
for  all  that  was  splendid,  his  surroundings,  and  the  things  he  was 
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brought  up  among,  the  people  of  all  sorts  of  cultivation 
that  he  must  have  known  from  his  earliest  days — never  w’as 
anyone  so  started,  so  ready  for  a  great  career.”  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  149-50.) 

A  long  article  might  be  written  on  Burne-Jones’s  appreciation 
of  his  brother  artists  and  contemporary  poets — as  this,  of  a 
veteran  comrade,  still  happily  amongst  us,  written  in  1856  :  “  A 
glorious  day  it  has  been ,  one  to  be  remembered  by  the  side  of  the 
most  notable  in  my  life,  for  whilst  I  was  painting,  and  Monas 
making  drawings  in  Rossetti’s  studio,  there  entered  the  greatest 
genius  that  is  on  earth  alive,  William  Holman  Hunt — such  a 
grand-looking  fellow,  such  a  splendour  of  a  man,  with  a  great 
wiry  golden  beard,  and  faithful  violet  eyes — oh,  such  a  man! 
And  Rossetti  sat  by  him,  passing  his  paint  brush  through  the  hair 
of  it.  And  all  evening  through  Rossetti  talked  most  gloriously, 
such  talk  as  I  do  not  believe  any  man  could  talk  beside  him.” 
(Vol.  I.  p.  139.) 

In  March,  1857,  he  wrote  thus  of  Browning  to  Miss  Salt  : 
“You  won’t  at  first  like  him  much,  jjerhaps.  He  is  too  different 
from  anyone  else  to  be  liked  at  first  sight  by  most,  but  he  is  the 
deepest  and  intensest  of  all  poets,  writes  lower  down  in  the  dark 
heart  of  things,  rises  up  to  the  clear  surface  less  often.  Oh,  how 
ten  lines  of  him  help  one  !  Paraceslus,  and  the  Soul’s  Tragedy, 
and  King  Victor,  and  The  Unknown  Painter,  and  the  fifty  Men 
and  Women  that  follow,  all  sung  out  as  if  Browning  sat  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  roots  of  human  life,  and  saw  all  things.”  (Vol.  I. 
p.  153.)  In  the  same  letter,  after  mentioning  Ruskin,  he  says  : 
“One  seems  to  want  no  guide  now,  but  to  flow  down  with  the 
course  of  great  spirits  new  and  old,  and  understand  them  without 
an  interpreter.” 

Or  this  on  Tennyson,  written  after  his  funeral  in  the  Abbey  : 
“There  should  have  been  street  music,  some  soldiers  and  some 
trumpets,  and  bells  muffled  all  over  London,  and  rumbling  drums. 
But,  as  he  sleeps  by  Chaucer,  I  daresay  they  woke  up  and  had 
talks  in  the  night,  and  I  have  spent  much  of  the  early  dark 
morning  making  up  talks  for  them.  I  suppose  he’ll  be  hurrying 
off  to  Virgil  soon.” 

And  as  a  final  sample  of  the  charm  of  his  correspondence  take 
this,  written  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  to  a  girl  who  became  his 
sister-in-law  :  “  I  want  to  teach  you  so  much  History  that  your 
sympathy  may  grow’  continually  wider,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
feel  and  realise  past  generations  of  men  just  as  you  do  the  pre¬ 
sent,  sorrowing  for  them  when  they  failed,  and  triumphing  with 
them  when  they  prevailed  ;  for  I  find  this  one  conviction  never 
changing  but  always  increasing,  that  one  cannot  live  a  life  man- 
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fully  or  truthfully  without  a  very  wide  w’orld  of  sympathy,  and 
love,  to  exercise  it  in.  So  long  as  I  had  no  heroes,  but  all  times 
and  generations  of  the  past  and  present  years  were  as  one  dead 
level  of  interest  or  indifference,  I  then  knew  nothing  truly  nor 
enjoyed  deeply,  nor  loved  strongly  ;  but  now  that  I  have  set  aside 
my  heroes  for  peculiar  reverence — all  such  as  have  been  highly 
blessed  with  imagination,  and  have  laboured  nobly  and  fought 
valiantly,  hundreds  of  them  up  and  down  great  centuries— since 
then  I  have  seen  things  more  truly  than  ever  before.”  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  143-4.) 

To  trace  the  sure  though  gradual  rise  of  Burne-Jones  as  a 
painter  is  perhaps  less  necessary  than  to  trace  the  expansion  of  his 
friendships  and  his  influence.  But  the  recognition  of  his  genius, 
his  success  after  reiterated  discouragement,  was  the  reward  of 
patient  toil  and  unflinching  loyalty  to  his  ideals.  And  to  the 
historian  of  British  art  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  chief  thing 
to  be  noted  is  the  way  in  w’hich  he  has  educated  two  generations 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  worked  joyously  when  he  was 
very  poor,  feeling  that  outwmrd  poverty  was  no  evil  and  no  dis¬ 
grace,  when  the  riches  were  within.  He  scarcely  ever  felt  it  an 
imioediment  to  work,  while  he  scorned  everything  that  was  sordid, 
and  despised  a  merely  ephemeral  and  spectacular  success.  Nor 
must  w^e  forget  in  this  connection  his  noble  ethical  teaching; 
both  in  his  familiar  letters,  his  conversation,  and  through  the 
symbolism  of  his  art.  No  one  w^ho  has  once  come  under  the  spell 
of  his  genius  can  afterwards  care  for  the  trivial  or  sentimental, 
scarcely  even  for  the  commonplace.  His  painting  was  never 
didactic,  any  more  than  his  letters  were ;  but  he  taught  by  open¬ 
ing  up  a  new  world  of  ideality,  wdth  far-reaching  vistas  of  sugges¬ 
tion  on  every  side.  Then  he  was  so  simple  at  times,  so  quaintly 
humorous  ;  the  “  airy  fairy  ”  grace  of  his  fancy  blending  with  the 
royal  power  of  his  imagination,  and  both  together  leading  him 
to  a  truly  imperial  constructiveness,  in  w-hich  he  stood  alone.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  w'hat  he  had  achieved  ;  and  probably  none 
of  our  modern  artists  ever  worked  so  easily  with  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  material ;  oil,  w’ater-colour.  glass,  tapestry,  fresco- 
work,  crayon,  pen  and  ink.  His  perpetual  aspiration  was  also 
seen  in  his  habit  of  having  many  pictures  in  his  studio,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  progress  towards  completion ;  like  some  authors 
w'ho  have  habitually  several  books  in  hand,  at  which  they  take 
turns,  setting  one  aside  and  taking  up  another  for  a  rest.  In 
all  his  work  he  saw  the  possibility  of  new’  development,  fresh 
attainment  in  store.  Dissatisfaction  accompanied  all  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  but  this  contained  a  prophecy  of  future  realisation.  Wo 
see  it  in  his  ‘‘Love  among  the  Ruins.”  It  comes  out  in  the 
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“Godhead  Fires,”  in  the  Pygmalion  series,  and  in  “Love  lead¬ 
ing  the  Pilgrim.” 

And  so,  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sadness,  there  is  also  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  joy  in  his  work.  Much  is  disclosed,  but  more  is 
kept  back  in  a  sublime  reserve,  and  only  hinted  at,  as  was  the 
case  in  all  the  noblest  art  of  Watts.  Nothing  is  obtruded ;  there 
is  no  pronouncement  or  parade.  The  simple  ideality  of  some  of 
his  single  figures,  such  as  “  Vespertina  Quies,”  or  “  Aurora,”  or 
“The  Wood-Nymph,”  is  unrivalled;  and  no  modern  British 
artists,  except  Watts  and  Rossetti,  were  so  far  removed  from  the 
photographic  world  of  the  actual.  None  ever  worked  more  sedu¬ 
lously  toward  the  ideal ;  and  so,  even  w’hen  landscape  is  brought 
in  for  a  background,  as  in  “Green  Summer”  or  “Venus’s 
Mirror,”  we  have  not  a  reproduction  of  the  actual,  but  its  idealisa¬ 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  that,  with  all  the  weird  elements  of  his 
genius  eliminated,  we  find  that  Burne-Jones  invested  everything 
he  touched  with  an  occult  radiance,  a  joyous  poetry,  a  far  off 
mysterious  significance,  helping  us  to  see  the  highest  types  of 
Beauty  through  the  veil  of  wondrous  allegory. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  sameness  of  type  in  his  women’s  faces, 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  every  great  artist ;  and  Burne- 
Jones’s  typical-woman  face  is  superlatively  lovely.  Unlike  the 
common  monotonous  reality  that  we  for  ever  see,  it  is  at  once  a 
glorification  of  the  actual,  and  a  revelation  of  what  transcends 
it.  There  was  a  delightful  saying  of  his,  which  many  of  his 
contemporaries  would  endorse — and  which  applies  to  much 
beyond  the  sphere  of  plastic  art — “  When  is  a  picture  finished? 
Never,  I  think  :  and  it  is  a  symbol  of  life  itself  in  that  way ;  so 
when  I  say  it  is  finished  I  mean  it  is  cut  off,  and  must  go  away.” 
He  used  to  add  that  it  was  only  the  van  coming  to  take  it  away 
that  finished  a  picture  for  him. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  his  work  in  starting  the  Art 
Company,  along  with  Morris  and  his  other  friends,  and  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  that  company,  w'hich  has  done  so  much  for  the  refinement 
of  decorative  art  in  Britain.  But  his  constant  and  strenuous 
love  of  work,  his  finding  his  best  recreation  within  his  own  studio, 
is  noteworthy.  He  agreed  with  the  poet  who  wrote 

work,  work,  work. 

'Tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get, 

and  he  once  said,  “  I  thank  the  Lord  in  heaven  He  gave  me  a 
savage  passion  for  wnrk.”  His  knowledge  and  love  of  flowers 
was  another  memorable  thing ;  but  it  is  on  the  man  and  his  work 
that  emphasis  must  be  mainly  laid.  A  discriminative  writer  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  once  called  attention  to  his  affinity  in 
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some  things  with  Wordsworth.  “  They  have  much  in  common. 

The  repose  of  mind,  the  sincerity  and  sobriety  of  temper,  the 
sense  of  the  infinite  in  simple  things ;  all  these  and  other  points 
they  touch.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  of  what  is  distinctive  in  him 
that  we  are  in  search ;  and  one  thing  comes  out  in  an  early  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  that  kind  Miss  Sampson 
who  had  looked  after  him  from  infancy  :  ‘‘Don’t  let  any  person 
persuade  you  that  you  have  been  a  fool  for  not  looking  after  your 
own  interests.  God  doesn’t  call  such  people  fools.  It’s  right  to 
do  it,  but  it’s  not  wrong  not  to  do  it.  I  have  worked  very  hard 
at  Art  for  two  years,  and  find  it  difficult  to  live ;  but  there  are  so  I 
many  things  to  be  grateful  for,  that  it  is  not  right  to  name  any-  I 
thing  as  unfortunate.”  (Vol.  I.  p.  185.)  1 

Mention  must  bo  made  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  foreign  travel 
upon  him,  especially  of  his  visits  to  Italy,  of  the  way  in  which 
he  instinctively  assimilated  the  best  things  in  mediaeval  art,  and 
at  once  felt  at  home  amongst  its  treasures.  As  Browning  wrote, 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 

Graved  inside  of  it  Italy; 

as  Matthew  Arnold  felt,  ‘‘  B^very  year  in  which  I  do  not  visit 
Italy  is  a  year  lost  ”  ;  so  Burne-Jones  said,  ‘‘  I  walk  about  in 
London,  but  all  the  while  I  live  in  Italy.”  It  was  by  his  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Florentines  and  Umbrians  that 
he  taught  his  generation,  as  others  wrote  of  them;  and  he  thus 
initiated  thousands  into  the  secrets  of  Botticelli,  Luini,  Carpaccio, 
Bellini,  as  much  as  Buskin  did  by  his  lectures  and  writings.  Xot 
that  he  failed  in  description,  for  he  had  a  wonderfully  retentive 
memory,  and  the  way  in  which  he  unfolded  the  excellence  of  f 

pictures  at  Florence  to  Miss  Graham ,  and  those  at  Venice  to  Miss  | 

Gladstone,  was  marvellously  vivid.  Mention  of  Buskin  recalls 
their  temporary  misunderstanding.  There  was,  however,  no  real  j 
breach  at  any  time  with  his  old  friend  and  teacher,  only  a  slight 
difference  in  sundry  ideals,  because  the  art-impulse  in  him  was 
working  for  a  time  on  other  lines.  He  felt  that,  to  unfold  char¬ 
acter,  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  delineation  of  the  human 
form,  and  therefore  to  the  study  of  draperies.  Buskin  wrote: 

‘‘  Nothing  puzzles  me  more  than  the  delight  that  painters  have 
in  drawing  mere  folds  of  drapery,  and  their  carelessness  about 
the  folds  of  water  and  clouds,  or  hills  and  branches.  Why  should 
the  tuckings  in  and  out  of  muslin  be  eternally  interesting?” 
(Vol.  II.  p.  68.)  Burne-Jones  wrote  ;  ‘‘  He  ”  (Buskin)  ‘‘quarrels 
with  my  pictures,  and  I  with  his  writing;  and  there  is  no  peace 
between  us.”  But,  so  soon  as  they  again  met,  he  said,  ‘‘I  for¬ 
gave  him  all  his  blasphemy  against  my  gods,  he  looked  so  good 
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through  and  through.”  And  this  is  how  Ruskin  wrote  to  him, 
after  a  return  from  Switzerland  in  1863  :  ‘  ‘  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
set  of  simple  line  illustrations  of  mythology  and  figurative 
creatures,  to  be  engraved  and  to  make  a  lovely  book  of  my  four 
jwlitical  economy  papers  in  Fraser,  with  a  bit  I’m  just  adding. 

I  want  to  print  it  beautifully,  and  I  want  a  Ceres  for  it,  and  a 
Proserpine,  and  a  Pluto,  and  a  Circe,  and  a  Helen,  and  a  Tisi- 
phone,  and  an  ’AvdyKT],  and  a  Prudentia,  and  a  Sapientia,  and  a 
Tempera ntia,  and  a  Fortitude,  and  a  Justitia,  and  a  Caritas,  and 
1  Fides,  and  a  Charybdis,  and  a  Scylla,  and  a  Leucothea,  and  a 
Portia,  and  a  Miranda,  and  an’Aper?;,  and  an  Ophelia,  and  a  Lady 
Poverty,  and  ever  so  many  people  more;  and  I’ll  have  them  all 
engraved  so  beautifully — and  then  I’ll  cut  up  my  text  into  little 
bits,  and  put  it  all  about  them,  so  that  people  must  swallow  all 
at  once,  and  it  will  do  them  so  much  good.  Please  think  of  it 
directly.”  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  271-2.)  Now  although  this,  if  taken  as 
prescribed,  might  have  given  to  most  people  a  very  bad  fit  of 
artistic  indigestion,  it  is  noteworthy  as  showing  to  whom  Ruskin 
turned  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the  domain  of  the  beautiful.  Not 
less  interesting  is  the  correspondence  with  Ruskin  about  White- 
lands  College,  its  May  Queen,  and  its  hawthorn  cross. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Burne-Jones’s  inability  to  work  along 
with  brother-artists,  and  it  was  true  of  some  of  them,  although 
much  exaggerated.  What  he  most  prized  removed  him  from  the 
sphere  in  which  many  others  worked.  Ho  broke  with  the  Old 
Water  Colour  Society,  and  with  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  most 
courteous  way ;  and  when  he  thought  the  management  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  had  declined,  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  so,  and 
to  act  on  his  conviction.  But  it  was  all  due  to  his  sense  of  ‘‘  the 
high  calling”  of  “  creative  art.”  The  same  ideal  which  led  him 
to  denounce  the  modern  ‘‘  restorer  ” — whether  of  buildings  or  of 
pictures — the  tampering  with  the  glory  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
and  the  architectural  misconstruction  of  many  modern  picture- 
galleries,  induced  him  to  discourage  ”  loan  museums”  of  Art  in 
provincial  cities,  which  often  led  to  the  injury  or  loss  of  priceless 
things ;  and  to  encourage  instead  the  local  establishment  of 
“lasting  collections  of  works  of  Art,”  in  which  the  people  could 
see  the  “best  copies  procurable  of  the  recognised  masterpieces  of 
the  world  still  left  to  us.”  Returning  to  the  architectural  faults 
of  picture-galleries,  he  insisted  that  pictures  should  be  so  hung  as 
to  admit  the  light  most  favourable  to  them,  and  that  each  picture 
should,  if  possible,  be  separated  from  others  by  some  inches  of 
space.  But  this  was  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  spectator 
as  of  the  artist.  He  felt  strongly  that  some  of  the  architects  of 
our  galleries  were  to  blame  for  the  results.  In  the  National 
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Portrait  Gallery,  for  example,  how  impossible  it  was  to  see 
Watts’  portraits  to  advantage.  “  They  seem  all  lumps  of  paint 
and  ribs  of  canvas.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  ray  of  sentiment 
penetrating  them.”  (Vol.  II.,  p.  79.) 

The  details  of  life  and  w'ork  at  the  Grange  are  lovingly  told  in 
these  Memorials ;  his  joy  in  his  work,  and  in  the  many  friend¬ 
ships  which  advancing  years  brought  him,  and  confirmed.  Visits 
from  George  Eliot,  Charles  Norton,  Madame  Wagner,  and  many 
others  are  delightfully  recorded ;  and  their  appreciations  cast 
light  on  every  side.  It  is  thus  that  Mrs.  Lewis  wrote  to  him : 

‘  ‘  I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  work  makes  life  larger  and  more 
beautiful  to  me.  I  mean  that  historical  life  of  all  the  world,  in 
which  our  little  personal  share  often  seems  a  mere  standing- 
ground  from  which  w^e  can  look  all  around,  and  chiefly  backward. 
Perhaps  the  work  has  a  strain  of  special  sadness  in  it — perhaps  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  tremendous  outer  forces  which  urge  us,  than 
of  the  inner  impulses  towards  heroic  struggle  and  achievement; 
but  the  sadness  is  so  inwrought  with  pure  elevating  sensibility 
to  all  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful  in  the  story  of  man,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  it  can  no  more  be  found  fault  with  than 
the  sadness  of  midday,  when  Pan  is  touchy,  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

The  wrealth  of  curious  dicta  on  many  of  the  great  questions  of 
the  ages  which  occur  in  these  volumes,  scattered  amid  its  bio¬ 
graphical  details,  give  us  some  rare  glimpses  into  the  characters 
of  those  who  uttered  them,  and  turn  what  might  have  been  a 
mere  miscellany  of  dry  facts  into  a  hortiis  inclusus  of  wisdom. 
While  ‘‘  Morris  never  faileth,  and  Ruskin  always  flourisheth,” 
there  are  scores  of  others,  less  known  but  quite  as  interesting,  to 
whom  the  reader  is  introduced  in  the  most  natural  and  delightful 
manner. 

Much  light,  too,  is  cast  by  them  on  the  origin,  progress,  and 
completion  of  that  great  series  of  allegoric  pictures  in  which 
Burne-Jones’s  art  is  enshrined,  and  a  separate  descriptive  article 
might  be  devoted  to  each  of  them.  There  was  so  much  of  a 
sane  realism  from  which  the  mystic  idealism  sprang,  and  which 
it  outsoared.  The  man  who  wrote,  “  I  was  born  at  Birmingham, 
but  x\ssisi  is  my  true  birthplace,”  had  by  that  time  attained  to 
his  artistic  majority  ;  and  he  realised,  as  truly  as  Wordsworth  did. 
that  his  vocation  was  ‘‘that  of  a  teacher,  or  nothing”;  not  a 
doctrinaire  expounder,  but  a  symbolic  interpreter  of  Truth.  We 
may  go  back  to  one  of  the  earlier  pictures  which  marks  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  path  in  which  his  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  remem¬ 
bering  that  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  :  ‘  ‘  I  mean  by  a  picture  a 
beautiful  romantic  dream  of  something  that  never  was,  never 
will  be,  in  a  light  that  never  shone,  in  a  land  no  one  can  detim 
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or  remember,  only  (3esire  ;  the  form  divinely  beautiful."  It  is  his 
picture  of  "  The  Merciful  Knight,"  painted  after  he  came  under 
the  early  delicious  influence  of  Tuscany ;  and  in  no  work  of  his 
later  years  has  he  more  nobly  extracted  the  truth  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  a  legend.  An  admirable  critic  has  written  thus  of 
it 

It  is  taken  from  the  Florentine  legend  of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto,  who, 
riding  forth  on  a  certain  Good  Friday  to  accomplish  his  vow  of  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  came  upon  him  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
desolate  road  which  leads  to  San  Miniato,  and  stayed  his  uplifted  sword, 
and  forgave  the  assassin,  when,  extending  his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
he  begged  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  Him  who,  dying  on  that  day,  forgave 
his  murderers.  The  legend  says  that,  letting  his  enemy  depart,  Gualberto 
entered  a  wayside  shrine,  and  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  and  that  the 
figure  of  Christ  bent  down  and  embraced  him,  “  in  token  that  his  act  had 
pleased  God.”  From  that  moment  all  earthly  passions  and  desires  fell  from 
him;  he  forsook  the  world,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  San  Miniato, 
and  later  became  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Vallombrosa.  .  .  .  No 

picture  of  a  miracle  that  has  ever  been  painted  carries  with  it  a  more 
intense  and  awe-inspiring  sense  of  the  reality  of  a  supernatural  event  than 
this  one;  and  the  tour  de  force  the  painter  has  accomplished  is  this,  that 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  who  has  gazed  entranced 
on  its  mystic  beauty  is  not  of  the  strangeness  and  impossibility  of  the 
event,  nor  of  mere  admiration  for  the  skill  with  which  it  is  depicted  :  it  is 
an  all-pervading  sense  of  the  mystical  element  w’hich  so  impregnates  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture  as  to  compel  acceptance  of  the  facts  presented 
in  the  simple  unquestioning  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  mind  is 
exalted  into  a  region  of  spiritual  mysteries  where  all  things  are  felt  to  be 
possible,  and  an  overpowering  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  one  that  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  at  that  great 
crisis  of  his  soul’s  history — whether  the  statue  in  very  fact  turned  itself 
towards  him  becomes  immaterial — Gualberto  felt  that  embrace  which 
changed  the  current  of  his  life.* 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  "  The  Merciful  Knight  ”  with  the 
finished  story  of  ‘‘  Pygmalion  and  the  Image,”  which  w’as  first 
exhibited  in  1879,  especially  with  the  third  of  the  four  pictures 
which  he  called  "  The  Godhead  Fires,”  of  which  the  same  critic 
writes  :  — 

It  shows  the  completion  of  human  work  by  divine  power.  Pygmalion 
has  gone  to  the  temple  to  pray;  and,  human  passion  having  withdrawn 
itself,  the  divine  presence  enters;  and  the  goddess  of  Love,  herself  borne 
on  a  cloud,  doves  fluttering  beneath  her  feet,  heaven's  sphere-like  radiance 
about  her  head,  with  uplifted  right  hand  sends  the  thrill  of  life  quivering 
through  the  marble  limbs.  Half  woman,  half  statue  yet,  with  bewildered 
soul  gazing  from  the  awakening  eyes,  Galatea  bends  forward  with  swaying 
motion,  and  her  outstretched  hands  find  support  on  the  raised  arm  of  the 
divinity  (pp.  118-19). 

It  is  easy  to  indicate  in  what  Burne-Jones  fell  short  of  the  very 
highest  attainment.  No  one  knew  it  better  than  he  did.  But  he 

(1)  Burne-Jones,  by  Fortnnee  de  Lisle,  pp.  69-72. 
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had  no  rival  as  an  idealist  in  art,  in  that  glorious  realm  of  poetic 
insight  where  imagination  and  fancy  combine  with  reason  and 
the  most  delicate  percejdion  of  the  senses,  except  his  great  con¬ 
temporary  Watts;  and  as,  in  a  previous  paper  in  this  Eeview, 
1  mentioned  Watts’  oral  tribute  to  his  friend’s  greatness,  I  may 
add  Eossetti’s  verdict  written  to  another  :  —  “  If,  as  I  hold,  the 
noblest  picture  is  a  painted  poem,  then  I  say  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  Art  there  has  never  been  a  painter  more  highly  gifted 
than  Burne-Jones  with  the  highest  qualities  of  poetic  invention.” 

I  conclude  with  two  extracts.  In  one  letter  he  wrote  to  me 
“  I  am  without  any  exception  the  very  worst  correspondent  that 
ever  lived.”  In  an  earlier  one,  he  refers  to  an  introduction  to 
him  which  I  had  received  from  a  common  friend,  who  had  given 
me  a  letter  to  him  and  another  to  Watts  at  the  same  time; 
and,  as,  when  I  called  at  the  Grange,  I  had  inadvertently  sent  in 
the  one  addressed  to  Watts,  I  afterw^ards  asked  for  its  return. 
He  wrote  from  the  Grange  :  ‘  ‘  Here  is  the  introduction  to  Watts. 
To  say  truth  it  is  the  one  I  read  w^hen  the  maid  brought  me  your 
card,  and  I  thought  it  was  nice  of  y'ou  to  feel  that  it  was  inter¬ 
changeable !  Don’t  forget  us  in  June.” 

William  Knight. 


LAFCADIO  HEAKN. 


1. 

A  Study  of  His  Personality  and  Art. 

In  the  year  1887,  1  was  struck  by  the  characteristics  of  the  tales 
and  sketches  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  w’hich  seemed  to  me  prose-poems 
of  almost  unique  quality.  With  some  difficulty  I  secured  the 
author’s  address  and  my  letters  of  friendly  interest  were  for¬ 
warded  to  him.  He  was  then  living  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  soon 
began  to  receive  replies  which  further  piqued  my  curiosity,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  and  aroused  an  interest  that  grew  with 
each  added  year  of  acquaintance  and  friendshij). 

So  far  as  duty  demands  or  the  public  has  a  right  to  know%  I 
shall  try  to  suggest  some  of  the  literary,  artistic,  and  psychologic 
lessons  I  have  gleaned  from  a  sympathetic  study  of  Hearn’s  mind 
and  work.  Probably  he  never  opened  his  heart  so  generously  to 
anyone  as  to  me,  nor  did  he  so  frankly  allow  another  to  look  into 
his  past  life.  But  it  was  done,  of  course,  with  the  unexpressed 
condition  that  it  was  to  a  friend,  and  that  no  friend  w’ould  betray 
the  trust.  All  now  admit  that  with  the  private  and  purely  per¬ 
sonal  life  of  great  actors  and  geniuses,  the  world  of  spectators 
and  enjoyers  has  and  should  have  no  concern.  The  dramatist 
presents  his  play  and  the  actor  his  interpretation ;  it  is  a  morbid 
and  impermissible  desire  that  allows  ‘  ‘  personal  journalism  ’  ’  or 
any  sort  of  “  interviewing  ”  to  go  far  beyond  the  art-work  as 
offered.  As  psychologists  and  scientists  we  may,  in  a  large  w^ay, 
glance  at  the  sources  which  make,  mould,  or  mar  the  character 
and  hence  the  art-w'ork,  but  for  every  restrained  critic  there  is 
drawn  a  clear  line  of  intimacy  within  which  curiosity  may  not 
trench.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  such  a  man  as  Hearn. 

When  in  1889  Hearn  appeared  in  my  reception  room,  although 
I  had  not  seen  any  photograph  of  him,  and  had  not  even  known 
of  his  coming,  I  at  once  said,  “You  are  Lafcadio.”  The  poor 
exotic  was  so  sadly  out  of  place,  so  w^ondering,  so  suffering  and 
shy,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  have  run  out  of  the  house  if  I  had 
not  at  once  shown  him  an  overflowing  kindness,  or  if  a  tone  of 
voice  had  betrayed  any  curiosity  or  doubt.  It  was  at  once  agreed 
that  he  should  stay  with  me  indefinitely,  and  there  was  no  delay 
in  providing  him  with  a  seat  at  my  table,  and  a  room  wffiere  he 
could  be  at  his  work  of  proof -correcting.  His  Two  Years  in  the 
French  West  Indies  was  then  going  through  the  press,  and  an 
incident  connected  with  the  ]>roof-reading  illustrates  how  impos- 
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sible  it  was  for  him,  except  when  necessity  drove,  to  meet  any 
person  not  already  knowm.  He  wished  to  give  his  reader  the 
tune  of  the  songs  printed  on  pages  426-431 ,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  music.  I  arranged  with  a  lady  to  repeat  the  airs  on  her  piano 
as  he  should  w’histle  them,  and  then  to  write  them  on  the  music 
staff.  When  the  fatal  evening  arrived,  Hearn  and  I  went  to  the 
lady’s  house,  but  as  we  proceeded  his  part  in  our  chatting  lapsed 
into  silence,  and  he  lagged  behind,  although  he  finally  dragged 
himself  to  the  foot  of  the  doorstep.  After  I  had  rung  the  bell 
his  courage  failed,  and  before  the  door  was  opened  I  saw  him 
running  as  if  for  life,  half  a  square  away  ! 

Even  before  this  adventure  I  had  learned  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  get  him  to  lunch  or  dinner  if  any  stranger  were  present. 

I  think  he  always  listened  to  detect  the  possible  presence  of  a 
stranger  before  entering  the  dining-room,  and  he  would  certainly 
have  starved  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  ordeal.  It  may  be 
readily  imagined  that  my  attempt  to  secure  his  services  as  a 
lecturer  before  a  local  literary  society  was  a  ludicrous  failure. 
He  would  have  preferred  hanging. 

I  allude  to  this  attitude  of  his  mind  from  no  idle  or  curious 
reason,  but  because  it  arose  from  logical  and  necessary  reasons. 
When,  later,  he  was  in  Japan,  I  was  once  importuned,  and 
should  not  have  given  way,  to  give  a  friend  a  note  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  who  was  about  to  visit  Tokio  ;  as  I  warned  my  friend,  Hearn 
refused  to  see  visitors. 

That  his  extreme  shyness  depended  upon  his  being  unknown, 
and  that  it  was  united  to  a  lack  of  humour,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that,  when  he  came  from  Martinique,  he  wore 
clothing  which  inevitably  made  the  passers-by  turn  and  look  and 
smile.  Long  and  repeated  endeavours  were  necessary  before  I 
could  get  his  consent  to  lay  aside  the  outrageous  tropical  hat 
for  one  that  would  not  attract  attention.  How^  little  he  recked 
of  this  appears  from  the  tale  I  heard  that  a  lot  of  street  gamins 
in  Philadelphia  formed  a  queue,  the  leader  holding  by  Hearn’s 
coat-tails,  and  as  they  marched,  all  kept  step  and  sang  in  time, 
‘  ‘  Where ,  where ,  where  did  you  get  that  hat  ?  ’  ’ 

At  once  upon  first  meeting  Hearn  I  instinctively  recognised 
that  upon  my  part  the  slightest  sign  of  a  desire  or  attempt  to 
study  him,  to  look  upon  him  as  an  object  of  literary  or  “  natural 
history,”  would  immediately  put  an  end  to  our  relations.  Indeed, 
it  never  at  that  time  entered  my  mind  to  think  thus  of  him,  and, 
only  since  collections  of  his  letters  and  biographies  are  threatened, 
has  it  occurred  to  me  to  think  over  our  days  and  months  together, 
and  to  help,  so  far  as  advisable,  toward  a  true  understanding  of 
the  man  and  of  his  art. 
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From  Hearn’s  letters  to  me,  and  from  conversations  with  him, 

I  learned  the  following  facts  :  His  father,  Dr.  Charles  Bush 
Hearn,  was  Surgeon-Major  of  the  76th  British  Eegiment,  now 
merged  into  the  West  Biding,  Second  Battalion.  He  w^as  an 
Irishman,  and  for  a  long  period  of  service  was  stationed  at 
Madras,  Calcutta.  Hearn  did  not  know  his  mother’s  maiden 
name,  but  she  was  a  Greek  from  Cerigo,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  When  his  father  was  wooing  her  he  was  set  upon  by 
her  male  relatives,  who  thought  they  had  killed  him  wdth  their 
knives.  Despite  his  score  and  more  of  wounds,  he  recovered 
and  made  the  w^oman  his  wife.  Lafcadio  wms  named  after  the 
Island  where  he  was  born  (June  ‘27th,  1850) — the  antiquo 
Leucadio,  in  Santa  Maura.  Besides  Lafcadio  there  w'as  a 
younger  brother,  named  Daniel,  who  was  brought  up  by  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Hearn,  an  artist,  Richard  Hearn,  of  Paris.  The  marriage 
of  Hearn’s  father  and  mother  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  a  divorce 
was  granted  about  1857  or  1858.  Lafcadio’s  mother  remarried 
and  moved  to  Smyrna,  Asia  iMinor.  His  father  also  remarried 
and  took  his  wife  to  India,  where  three  daughters  were  born. 
Lafcadio  thought  his  father  was  buried  at  sea.  In  1889  Lafcadio 
was  5  feet  3  inches  tall,  weighed  137  pounds,  and  had  a  chest 
girth  of  36|  inches.  From  Martinique,  before  I  had  met  him, 
he  wrote  me  : 

1  am  very  near-sighted,  have  lost  one  eye,  which  disfigures  me  consider¬ 
ably;  and  my  near-sightedness  always  prevented  the  gratification  of  a  natural 
penchant  for  physical  exercise.  I  am  a  good  swimmer,  that  is  all. 

In  reply  to  nearly  all  the  questions  about  my  near-sightedness  I  might 
answer,  "  Yes.”  I  had  the  best  advice  in  London,  and  observe  all  the 
rules  you  suggest.  Glasses  strain  the  eye  too  much — part  of  retina  is  gone. 
The  other  eye  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  at  college ;  or  rather  by  inflammation 
consequent  upon  the  blow.  I  can  tell  you  more  about  myself  when  I  see 
you,  but  the  result  will  be  more  curious  than  pleasing.  Myopia  is  not 
aggravating. 

As  for  me,  I  know  I  have  a  good  deal  in  me  not  to  thank  my  ancestors 
for;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  that  I  cannot,  even  if  I  would,  trace  myself  two 
generations  back,  not  even  one  generation  on  the  mother’s  side.  Half 
these  Greeks  are  mixed  with  Turks  and  Arabs — don’t  know  how  much  of 
an  Oriental  mixture  I  have,  or  may  have. 

Hearn  early  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  exquisite  literary  art 
of  the  French  masters  of  the  short  story,  and  especially  of 
Gautier.  A  paragraph  from  a  letter  of  Hearn  reads  : 

You  asked  me  about  Gautier.  I  have  read  and  possess  nearly  all  his 
works,  and  before  I  was  really  mature  enough  for  such  an  undertaking  I 
translated  his  six  most  remarkable  short  stories  ((  ne  Nuit  de  Cleopatre, 
La  morte  a  Moureuse,  Arria  Marcella,  Le  Pied  de  Mornie,  Le  Roi  Candaule, 
and  Omphale),  which  were  published  by  R.  Worthington  about  eight  or 
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nine  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  the  opening  story  : — “  One  of  Cleopatra V 
Nights.”  The  work  contains,  I  regret  to  say,  several  shocking  errors,  and 
the  publisher  refused  me  the  right  to  correct  the  plates.  The  book  remainB 
one  of  the  sins  of  my  literary  youth,  but  I  am  sure  my  judgment  of  the 
value  of  the  stories  was  correct,  and  if  ever  able  I  shall  try  to  got  out  a 
new  and  correct  edition.  Of  Sainte-Beuve  I  have  read  very  little — found 
him  silver-grey.  Most  of  the  Romantic  school  I  have.  If  you  like  Gautier, 
how  much  more  would  you  like  the  marvellous  work  of  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre 
Loti).  We  know  each  other  by  letter.  Read  Le  Roman  d'un  Sjxihi  first; 

I  think  it  will  astonish  you.  Then  Lc  MaTHUje  de  Loti:  then  FIrurx  d'F.nnui, 
No  such  books  were  ever  written  before  in  the  history  of  tlie  world. 

So  far  as  concerns  Hearn’s  literary  life,  it  naturally  divides 
itself  into  four  periods  :  The  first  was  the  New  Orleans  E|x)ch, 
1884  to  1888,  in  which  fall  his  translations  from  the  French, 
published  anonymously  in  the  Tmies-Dcmocrat ;  his  editorials, 
reports,  &c.,  in  the  same  newspaper,  some  of  these  signed;  his 
two  volumes,  Straij  Leaves  frotn  Strange  Literatures ,  and  Some 
Chinese  Ghosts.  After  these  newspapery  articles,  Hearn  showed 
not  only  his  trend,  but  at  once  seized  upon  his  material— such 
as  could  be  used  by  his  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  would 
at  least  in  part  satisfy  his  already  exigeant  literary  taste.  The 
large  scrap-book  left  me,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  translations 
of  tales  and  novels  for  these  years,  significantly  starts  off  with 
one  from  Guy  de  Maupassant.  At  least  twenty-five  more  by  this 
master  of  the  short  story  follow,  and  scores  of  others  by  different 
writers  give  evidence  of  the  zeal  of  tlearn  in  this  brief  period. 
Flaubert,  of  course,  early  attracted  his  attention,  and  probably 
was  the  writer,  his  master  in  truth,  who  exercised  the  most 
profound  influence  upon  Hearn’s  judgment  and  literary  work¬ 
manship.  I  was  early  surprised  that  Hearn  had  not  translated 
one  of  Gautier’s  most  magnificent  tales,  and  to  my  inquiry  Hearn 
wrote  me  from  Martinique  : 

Tlie  work  of  Gautier  cited  by  you — Avatar — was  my  first  translation 
from  the  French.  I  never  could  find  a  publisher  for  it,  however,  and 
threw  the  MS.  away  at  last  in  disgust.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  story, 
but  the  self-styled  Anglo-Saxon  has  so  much - prudery  that  even  this  inno¬ 

cent  phantasy  seems  to  shock  his  sense  of  the  ”  proper.” 

The  drift  of  Hearn’s  mind  is  more  clearly  seen  in  his  unsigned 
editorials  during  this  New  Orleans  period.  There  is  the  some¬ 
what  desperate  attempt  at  superficiality  and  objectivity  required  by 
the  newspaper  reader,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  jyersistently  the 
mystic  sentimentalist  succeeds  in  bringing  his  favourite  theme 
to  the  fore.  “  Cholera  Vaccination  ”  starts  the  list  in  a  second 
scrap-book,  then  in  motley  confusion,  “  Literary  Pessimism.” 
“The  Song  Celestial,’’  “The  Jewish  Question,’’  “  Pussian 
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Literature,”  ‘‘Poetry  and  Pay,”  ‘‘The  Present  and  Future  of 
India,”  “Archaeology,”  “The  Great  1-Ain,”  “The  Fear  of 
Death,”  “The  Magician  of  Paris”  (Pasteur),  “Tolstoi’s  Vanity 
of  Wisdom,”  “Minos,”  “John  Fiske’s  Philosophy,”  “On 
Dante,”  “  The  Origin  of  Christmas,”  “  The  Future  of  Idealism,” 
"Solitude,”  “The  Religion  of  Suffering,”  “A  Defence  of 
Pessimism,”  “  Over-Education,”  “  Decadence  as  a  Fine  Art,” 
"  Theosophical  Iconoclasm,”  “Nihilistic  Literature,”  “Creole 
Literature,”  “A  Religious  Nightmare,”  “Chinese  Belief  in 
Cod,”  A'c.  Already  Hearn’s  mind  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
life-long  search  after  ‘  ‘  the  ghostly  ’  ’ ;  his  aim  had  already  begun 
to  give  his  reader  “  the  creeps,”  the  haunting  sense  of  awe  and 
shudder  and  mystery,  without  and  within  the  human  life  and 
soul. 

The  translation  of  Anatole  France’s  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre 
Bonnard,  a  separate  volume,  also  belongs  to  the  New  Orleans 
time. 

Although  published  after  Hearn  had  left  New  Orleans,  Ciiita 
proirerly  belongs  not  to  the  Alartinique  period.  Concerning  this 
story  he  wrote  me  : 

Chita  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  a  child  saved  from  the  Lost  Island 
disaster  by  some  Louisiana  fisher-folk,  and  brought  up  by  them.  Years 
after,  a  Creole  hunter  recognised  her,  and  reported  her  whereabouts  to 
relatives.  These,  who  were  rich,  determined  to  bring  her  up  as  young 
ladies  are  brought  up  in  the  South,  and  had  her  sent  to  a  convent.  But 
she  had  lived  the  free,  healthy  life  of  the  coast,  and  coidd  not  bear  the 
convent;  she  ran  away  from  it,  married  a  fisherman,  and  lives  somewhere 
down  there  now — the  mother  of  multitudinous  children. 

The  Martinique  Period  is  opened  by  Yoiima,  and  carried  on 
by  the  Two  Years  in  the  French  W est  Indies  ;  the  perfect  chapter 
on  Mt.  Pelee  in  peace  and  sunshine  seems  to  have  a  dim  fore¬ 
feeling  of  the  approaching  calamity  which  makes  one  wish  that 
the  same  splendid  descriptive  jtowers  might  have  told  the  story 
of  the  erujttion  which  occurred  a  few  years  later.  As  a  tour  do 
force  Hearn  would  have  been  in  great  part  equal  to  the  emergency , 
but  one  can  well  imagine  that  his  interest  would  soon  have  slipped 
from  the  hard  horrors  and  desolations  of  the  mountain  in  agony 
and  burying  all  in  thunderous  death,  and  instead  would  have 
woven  a  soft  sunset  of  darkening  silences  out  of  the  faint  dreams 
and  vanislu'd  longings  of  his  dead  grown-children  friends. 

His  Two  Years  was  revised  in  1889  at  my  house.  This  summer 
made  noteworthy  changes  in  Hearn’s  character.  I  suspect  it  was 
his  first  experience  in  anything  that  might  be  called  home  life. 
To  his  beloved  pays  des  revenants,  Martinique,  his  mind  con¬ 
stantly  reverted,  with  an  Ahnung  that  he  should  never  see  it 
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again.  There  is  truth  and  pathos  and  keen  self-knowledge  frankly 
('X pressed  in  the  letters  he  would  write  me  in  the  next  room 
and  immediately  after  we  had  chatted  long  together,  and  when 
he  felt  that  the  pen  could  better  express  what  he  shyly  shrank 
from  speaking  : 

All!  to  have  a  profession  is  to  be  rich,  to  have  international  curreut- 
nioney,  a  gold  that  is  cosmopolitan,  passes  everywhere.  Then  I  think  I 
would  never  settle  down  in  any  place;  would  visit  all,  wander  about  as 
long  as  I  could.  There  is  such  a  delightful  pleasantness  about  the  first 
relations  with  people  in  strange  places — before  you  have  made  any  rival 
excited  any  ill  wills,  incurred  anybody's  displeasure.  Stay  long  enough  in 
any  one  place  and  the  illusion  is  over;  you  have  to  sift  this  society 
through  the  meshes  of  your  nerves,  and  find  perhaps  one  good  friendship 
too  large  to  pass  through. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  world — the  ugliness  of  some  humanity  only  exists  as 
the  shadowing  that  outlines  the  view;  the  nobility  of  man  and  the  goodness 
of  woman  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  know  the  possibilities  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  corruption.  Philosophically,  I  am  simply  a  follower  of  Spencer, 
whose  mind  gives  me  the  greatest  conception  of  Divinity  I  can  yet  expand 
to  receive.  The  faultiness  is  not  with  the  world,  but  with  myself.  I  in¬ 
herit  certain  susceptibilities,  weaknesses,  sensitivenesses,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  adapt  myself  to  the  ordinary  milieu  \  I  have  to  make  one  of 
my  own  wherever  I  go,  and  never  mingle  with  that  already  made.  True, 

1  love  much  knowledge,  but  I  escape  pains  which,  in  spite  of  all  your  own 
knowledge,  you  could  not  wholly  comprehend,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
you  can  mingle  with  men. 

I  am  really  quite  lonesome  for  you,  and  am  reflecting  how  much  more 
lonesome  I  shall  be  in  some  outrageous  equatorial  country  where  I  shall 
not  see  you  any  more;  also,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  and  inexplaiiiably 

atrocious  to  know  that  some  day  or  other  there  will  be  no  Gooley  at - St. 

That  I  should  cease  to  make  a  shadow  some  day  seems  quite  natural, 
because  Hearney  boy  is  only  a  bubble  anyhow  (“  The  earth  hath  bubbles"), 
but  you,  hating  mysteries,  and  seeing  and  feeling  and  knowing  everything 
— you  have  no  right  ever  to  die  at  all.  And  I  can’t  help  doubting  whether 
you  will.  You  have  almost  made  me  believe  w'hat  you  do  not  believe 
yourself — that  there  are  souls.  I  haven’t  any,  I  know,  but  I  think  yon 
have — something  electrical  and  luminous  inside  you  that  will  walk  about 
and  see  things  always.  .4re  you  really — what  I  see  of  you — only  an  En¬ 
velope  of  something  subtler  and  perpetual?  Because  if  you  are,  I  might 
want  you  to  pass  down  some  day  southward — over  the  blue  zone  and  the 
volcanic  peaks  like  a  little  wind — and  flutter  through  the  palm-plumes  under 
the  all-putrefying  sun — and  reach  down  tlirough  old  roots  to  the  bones  of 
me,  and  try  to  raise  me  up.  .  .  . 

The  weakness  and  even  exhaustion  which  the  West  Indian 
climate  had  produced  in  Hearn  was  painfully  apparent.  His  stat¬ 
in  Philadelphia,  warm  as  this  summer  was  to  us,  brought  him 
speedily  back  to  physical  health.  The  lesson  was  not  unheeded, 
nor  its  implications,  by  his  sensitive  mind.  From  Martinique 
he  had  written  me,  June  4th,  1888  : 

Were  I  to  continue  to  live  here  for  some  years  more  I  am  almost  sure 
that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  write  English.  The  resources  of  the  in- 
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tellectual  life  are  all  lacking  here — no  libraries,  no  books  in  anv  language; 
a  mind  accustomed  to  discipline  becomes  like  a  garden  long  uncultivated, 
in  which  the  rare  flowers  return  to  their  primitive  savage  forms,  or  are 
smothered  by  rank,  tough  growths  which  ought  to  be  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  Nature  does  not  allow  you  to  think  here,  or  to  study  seriously,  or 
to  work  earnestly;  revolt  against  her,  and  with  one  subtle  touch  of  fever 
she  leaves  you  helpless  and  thoughtless  for  months. 

But  she  is  so  beautiful,  nevertheless,  that  you  love  her  more  ami  more 
daily— that  you  gradually  cease  to  wish  to  do  aught  contrary  to  her  local 
laws  and  customs.  Slowly,  you  begin  to  lose  all  affection  for  the  great, 
rough  northern  nurse  that  taught  you  to  think,  to  work,  to  aspire.  Then, 
after  a  while,  this  nude,  warm,  savage,  amorous  southern  nature  succeeds 
in  persuading  you  that  labour  and  effort  and  purpose  are  foolish  things — 
that  life  is  very  sweet  without  them — and  you  actually  find  yourself  ready 
to  confess  that  the  aspirations  and  inspirations  horn  of  the  struggle  for 
life  in  the  north  are  all  madness — that  they  wasted  years  which  might 
have  been  delightfully  dozed  away  in  land  where  the  air  is  always  warm, 

and  sea  always  the  colour  of  sapphire,  the  woods  perpetually  green  as  th.e 

plumage  of  a  green  parrot. 

I  must  confess  I  have  liad  some  such  experiences.  It  appears  to  me 
impossible  to  resign  myself  to  living  again  in  a  great  city  and  in  a  cold 
climate.  Of  course,  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  States  for  a  while — a 

short  while,  probably — but  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever  settle  there.  I  am 

apt  lo  become  tired  of  places,  or  at  least  of  the  disagreeable  facts  attaching 
more  or  less  to  all  places,  and  becoming  more  and  more  marked  and  un¬ 
endurable  the  longer  one  stays.  So  that  ultimately  1  am  sure  to  wander 
off  somewhere  else.  You  can  comprehend  how  one  becomes  tired  of  the 
very  stones  of  a  place — the  odours,  the  colours,  the  shapes  of  shadows  and 
tint  of  its  sky — and  how  small  irritations  become  colossal  and  crushing  by 
years  of  repetition;  yet  perhaps  you  will  not  comprehend  that  one  can 
actually  become  weary  of  a  whole  system  of  life,  of  civilisation,  even  with 
very  limited  experience.  Such  is  exactly  my  present  feeling — an  unutter¬ 
able  weariness  of  the  aggressive  characteristics  of  existence  in  a  highly 
organised  society.  The  higher  the  social  development,  the  sharper  the 
struggle.  One  feels  this  especially  in  America — in  the  nervous  centres  of 
the  world's  activity.  One  feels,  at  least,  I  imagine,  in  the  tropics,  where 
it  is  such  an  effort  just  to  live,  that  one  has  no  force  left  for  the  effort 
to  expand  one's  own  individuality  at  the  cost  of  another's.  I  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  man  enamoured  of  the  tropics  has  but  two  things  to  do  :  To 
abandon  intellectual  work,  or  to  contjuer  the  fascination  of  Nature. 

Which  I  will  do  will  depend  upon  necessity.  T  would  remain  in  this 
zone  if  I  could  maintain  a  certain  position  here:  to  keep  it  requires  means 
I  can  earn  oidy  by  writing,  and  yet  if  I  remain  a  few  years  more  I  vill 
have  become  (perhaps?  )  unable  to  write.  So  if  I  am  to  live  in  the  tropics, 
as  I  would  like  to  do,  I  must  earn  the  means  for  it  in  very  short  order. 
So  far  I  have  just  been  able  to  scrape  along;  the  climate  numbs  mental 
life,  and  the  inspirations  I  hoped  for  won’t  come.  The  real — surpassing 
imagination — whelms  the  ideal  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  world  if 
young  here — not  old  and  wise  and  gray  as  in  the  north;  and  one  mus 
not  seek  the  Holy  Ghost  in  it.  I  suspect  that  the  material  furnished  by  th< 
tropics  can  only  be  utilised  in  a  northern  atmosfdicre. 

Perhaps  1  shoiiUI  not  have  siiccc'cded  in  gettino  Hearn  to 
iitteinpt  Japan  had  it  not  been  for  a  little  book  that  fell  into  his 
bands  during  the  stay  with  iiu'.  In  sending  it  to  me  he  wrote  ; 
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Gooley ! — I  have  found  a  marvellous  book — a  hook  of  books ! — a  colossal 
splendid,  god-like  book.  You  must  read  every  line  of  it.  Tell  me  how  I 
can  send  it.  For  heaven’s  sake  don't  skip  a  ^^■ord  of  it.  The  book  is  called 
The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,  but  its  title  is  smaller  than  its  imprint. 

Heauny  boy 

P.S.S. 

Let  something  else  go  to  H - ,  and  read  this  book  instead.  Jlay  God 

eternally  bless  and  infinitely  personalise  the  man  who  wrote  this  book! 
Please  don’t  skip  one  solitary  line  of  it,  and  don’t  delay  reading  it,  because 
something,  much !  is  going  to  go  out  of  this  book  into  your  heart  and  life 
and  stay  there!  I  have  just  finished  this  book,  and  feel  like  John  in 

Patmos — only  a  d - d  sight  better.  He  who  shall  skip  one  word  of  this 

book  let  his  portion  bo  cut  off  and  his  name  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.' 

Later  came  a  note  about  this  book  which  brought  the  unalloyed 
and  characteristic  touch  ; 

The  man  who  wrote  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East  and  Chosvn  is  nevertheless 
an  accomplished  mathematician.  But  you 'will  notice  that  his  divine  poetry 
touches  only  that  which  no  scientific  knowledge  can  explain — that  which 
no  mathematics  can  solve — that  which  must  remain  mysterious  throughout 
all  conceivable  space  and  time — the  fluttering  of  the  Human  Soul  in  its 
chrysalis,  which  it  at  once  hates  and  loves,  and  hates  because  it  loves,  and 
strives  to  burst  through,  and  still  fears  unspeakably  to  break,  though  dimly 
conscious  of  the  infinite  ghostly  Peace  beyond. 

That  beneath  all  occidental  inheritances  and  masks  Hearn  was 
partly  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  is  proved  by  almost 
every  page  of  his  writings,  and  often  of  his  letters. 

It  must  have  struck  you,  if  you  have  studied  Buddhism — (not  “  esoteric 
Buddhism,”  which  is  damnable  charlatanism!)  —how  the  tenets  of  that  great 
faith  are  convertible  into  scientific  truths  in  the  transforming  crucible  of 
the  new  philosophy.  The  consequence  of  the  crime  or  the  sacrifice  in  the 
forming  of  the  future  personality ;  the  heights  attainable  by  discipline,  of 
indifference  to  external  things;  the  duty  and  holiness  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Self',  the  monstrous  allegory  of  the  physical  metempsychosis  which  is 
the  shadow  of  a  tremendous  truth;  the  supreme  liuddhahood,  which  is  the 
melting  into  the  infinite  life,  light,  knowledge,  and  the  peace  of  the  im¬ 
mensities;  science  gives  a  harmonious  commentary  upon  all  these,  which 
it  refuses  to  the  more  barbarous  faith  of  the  Occident.  .All  that  is  noble 
in  the  Christianity  too  much  boasted  of  belongs  also  to  the  older  and 
vaster  dream  of  the  east — is  perchance  a  dim  reflection  of  it;  the  possibility 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  into  the  Occident  seems  to  me 
worthy  of  consideration. 

These  epics  are  simply  inexhaustible  mines  of  folklore  and  legend — like 
the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara.  But  one  gets  cloyed  soon.  It  requires  the  patience 
of  a  Talmudist  to  work  in  these  luige  masses  to  get  out  a  diamond  or  two. 
But  diamonds  there  are.  You  know  that  mighty  pantheistic  hymn,  the 
Bhariarad-Gifa ,  is  but  a  little  fragment  of  the  Mahabhar.nta;  also  the  story 
of  Nala,  so  beautifully  translated  by  Alonier  Williams,  Arnold,  and  the 

(1)  Mr.  Percival  Lowell’s  book  soon  reached  me  containing  the  inscription: 
To - with  best  love  of  his  spiritual  Pupil,  L.  H. 
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wonderful  dead  Hindoo  girl,  Torn  Dutt,  who  wrote  English  and  French 
as  well  as  Hindustani  and  Sanscrit,  made  also  some  exquisite  renderings. 
All  vou  could  wish  for  in  this  direction  has  not  indeed  been  done;  but  it 
will  take  a  hundred  years  to  do  it.  I  am  only  a  dilettante,  not  a  linguist; 
and  I  only  try  to  familiarise  myself  with  the  aspect  of  a  national  Idea  as 
manifested  in  these  epics.  Some  day  I  shall  try  to  offer  the  public  a  little 
volume  dealing  with  the  Old  Arabic  spirit — pre-Islamic  and  post-Islamic. 
The  poetry  of  the  desert  is  Homeric.  And  I  don't  know  but  that  for  pure 
natural  poetry,  the  great  Finnish  Kahvala  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
Indian  epics. 


Flaubert  was  Hearn’s  literary  deity ;  the  technic  of  the  two 
men  was  identical,  and  consisted  of  infinite  pains  with  data,  in 
phrase-building,  sentence-making,  and  word-choosing.  With  no 
writer  was  the  filing  of  the  line  ever  carried  to  higher  perfection 
than  with  both  master  and  pupil ;  fortunately  the  younger  had 
to  make  his  living  by  his  pen,  and  therefore  he  could  not  wreck 
himself  upon  the  impossible  task  as  did  Flaubert.  For  nothing 
is  more  certain  to  ruin  style  and  content,  form  so  well  as  matter, 
than  to  make  style  and  form  the  first  consideration  of  a  writer. 
Flaubert,  the  fashion-maker  and  supreme  example  of  this  school, 
came  at  last  to  recognise  this  truth,  and  wished  he  might  buy  up 
and  destroy  all  the  co{)ies  of  Madame  Bovary,  and  he  summed  ui) 
the  unattainableness  of  the  ideal,  as  well  as  the  resultant  abysmal 
pessimism,  when  he  said  that  “  Form  is  only  an  error  of  sense, 
and  substance  a  fancy  of  your  thought.”  His  ever-repeated  ”  Art 
has  no  morality,”  “  The  moment  a  thing  is  true  it  is  good,” 
“Style  is  an  absolute  method  of  seeing  things,”  ‘‘The  idea 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  form,”  &c.,  led  Flaubert  and  his 
thousand  imitators  into  the  quagmire  which  Zola,  Wilde,  Shaw, 
and  decadent  journalism  generally  so  admirably  illustrate.  That 
Hearn  escaped  from  the  bog  is  due  to  several  interesting  reasons, 
the  chief  being  his  poverty,  which  compelled  him  to  w’rite  much, 
and  his  audience,  which,  being  Anglo-Saxon  (and  therefore 
properly  and  thoroughly  cursed) ,  would  not  buy  the  elegant  porno¬ 
graphy  of  Flaubert  and  the  gentlemen  who  succeeded,  or  did 
not  succeed,  iii  the  perfection  of  the  worship  and  of  the  w’orks 
of  the  master  of  them  all.  And  then  Hearn  was  himself  at  least 
half  Anglo-Saxon,  so  that  he  shrank  from  perfection  in  the 
method. 

But  there  is  one  consequence,  common  both  to  Flaubert  and 
to  Hearn,  a  most  strange  unity  of  result  flowing  from  a  seemingly 
opposed  but  really  identical  cause  in  the  two  men.  I  have  else¬ 
where  set  forth  the  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the  secret  of 
Flaubert’s  life,  character,  and  literary  art  consisted  in  an  ability 
to  think  and  write  at  the  same  time.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  brilliant  of  men  when  he  did  not  read  or  write,  but 
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his  mind  refused  to  act  creatively  whenever  he  wrote  or  read. 
From  this  resulted  his  epilepsy.  Fathered  by  the  fear  of  epilepsy, 
mothered  by  opium,  and  reared  by  unhygienc  and  eyestrain,  came 
the  miserable  St.  AntJiony  of  the  second  over- working.  In  the 
failure  of  this  pitiful  work  there  was  naught  left  except  bottom¬ 
less  pessimism,  the  “  cadenced  phrase,”  and  all  the  rest,  called 
Madame  Bovary  and  ”  art  for  art’s  sake.” 

There  is  a  pathetic  proof  of  the  lesson  doubly  repeated  in  the 
lives  of  both  Flaubert  and  Hearn.  St.  AntJiony  was  re-written 
three  times,  and  each  time  the  failures  might  be  called,  great, 
greater,  greatest.  There  lies  before  me  Hearn’s  manuscript 
translation  of  the  third  revision  of  the  work,  in  two  large  volumes, 
with  a  printed  pamphlet  of  directions  to  the  printer,  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  &c. — a  great  labour  assuredly  on  Hearn’s  part.  Ko 
publisher  could  be  found  to  give  it  to  the  world  of  English 
readers ! 

There  never  was  a  greater  sufferer  from  eyestrain  than  Flaubert, 
whose  eyes  were  strikingly  beautiful,  and  seemingly  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  perfection  as  optical  instruments.  From  this  fact  flowed 
the  entire  tragedy  of  the  man’s  life  and  of  his  life  work.  His 
friend  du  Camp  says  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  disease  he  would 
have  been,  not  a  writer  of  great  talent,  but  a  man  of  genius. 
Hearn  had  the  nmst  defective  eyesight,  he  was  indeed  nearly 
blind,  but  physically  he  never  suffered  a  minute  from  this  cause— 
and  yet  his  choice  of  subjects  and  methods  of  literary  workman¬ 
ship,  and  every  line  he  wrote,  were  dictated  and  ruled  by  his 
defect  of  vision.  Opium,  with  the  impossibility  of  writing  and 
creating  at  the  same  time,  dominated  Flaubert’s  work  and  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  similar  result  was  begot  by  Hearn’s  enormous  mono¬ 
cular  myopia.  Flaubert’s  choice  of  subjects,  as  regards  his 
essential  character,  was  of  the  most  extreme  illogicality;  his 
cadenced  phrase  and  meticulous  technic  were  also  not  the  product 
of  his  character  or  of  his  freedom.  In  the  Land  of  the  Nowhere, 
Hearn  was  likewise  compelled  to  reside,  and  it  was  necessarily  a 
land  of  colour  and  echo,  not  one  of  form.  The  suffering  French¬ 
man  emptied  of  inhabitants  or  deimpersonalised  his  alien  country, 
while  the  more  healthy  Anglo-Saxon  peopled  it  with  ghosts. 
“Have  you  ever  experienced  the  historic  shudder?”  asked 
Flaubert.  “I  seek  to  give  your  ghost  a  ghostly  shudder,”  said 
Hearn.  Flaubert  wrote  : 

The  artist  should  be  in  his  work,  like  God  in  creation,  invisible  and  all- 
powerful;  he  should  be  felt  everywhere  and  seen  nowhere. 

Art  should  be  raised  above  personal  affections  and  nervous  susceptibilities. 
It  is  time  to  give  it  the  perfection  of  the  physical  sciences  by  means  of 
pitiless  method. 
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\ncl  Hearn’s  first  and  most  beloved  Avatar,  and  his  most 
serious  St.  Anthony — works  dealing  with  the  mysteries  and  awe¬ 
someness  of  disembodied  souls  and  ideals — “  could  not  get  them¬ 
selves  printed.”  Moreover,  in  all  that  he  afterw’ards  published 
there  are  the  haunting  far-away,  the  soft  concealing  smile,  and 
the  unearthly  memories  of  pain ,  the  detached  spirits  of  muted  and 
transmuted  dead  emotions,  and  denied  yearnings,  the  formless 
colourings  of  half-invisible  and  vanishing  dreams.  His  very 
habit  of  not  dating  letters  suggests  the  timelessness  of  his  inner 
life.  Mntatis  mutandis,  du  Camp’s  words  about  Flaubert  may 
be  repeated  of  Hearn  : 

The  affection  which  Gustave  endured  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had 
nothing  shameful  in  it.  It  was  a  pathologic  accident,  like  cancer  or  chorea; 
the  sufferer  is  not  responsible  for  the  disease.  To  Flaubert's  life  this 
disease  added  difficulties  without  number,  and  against  them  he  struggled, 
over  them  he  was  victorious  by  his  love  of  art,  and  his  will  to  do  right. 
This  combat,  which  was  ceaseless,  is  to  his  eternal  honour.  His  works 
demonstrate  that  he  came  out  of  it  victorious,  and  it  only  increases  his 
merit  to  place  in  clear  light  the  story  of  his  physical  weaknesses,  and  how 
he  had  to  defend  himself  against  the  revolts  of  matter.  To  be  the  writer 
that  he  was  beneath  the  burden  of  such  an  evil  is  proof  of  a  most  uncommon 
force  of  soul,  and  of  an  exceptional  intelligence.  Of  sound  body,  he  was 
weakened;  invalid  that  he  was,  he  became  and  remains  extraordinary.  To 
injure  his  memory  by  not  showing  what  he  was  would  be  a  sentimental  folly 
of  which  my  affection  for  him  cannot  be  guilty.  More  than  strength  is 
necessary  for  the  halt  if  he  win  the  race. 

Georoe  INF.  Gould. 


{To  be  continued.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  INFALLIBILITY. 


Thirty-six  years  ago  the  Vatican  Council  detined  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  in  his  office  of  Supreme  Teacher  and  Head  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  is  infallible  in  faith  and  morals.  This  means 
that  he  cannot  err  when  declaring  what  Catholics  have  to  be¬ 
lieve  as  divinely  revealed,  or  what  they  have  to  do,  or  not  to  do, 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
Church,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  that  faith 
without  which  it  is  imtxissible  to  please  God.  Infallibility  is 
not  concerned  with  human  science,  with  history,  with  art, 
with  politics,  or  with  social  questions  in  themselves.  For  these, 
except  so  far  as  they  touch  upon  the  province  of  morals,  are  not 
parts  of  that  Divine  revelation  once  given  as  a  deposit  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  This  deposit  can  never  be  added  to.  The 
Church’s  duty  in  its  regard  is  that  of  a  guardian.  She  may  make 
clearer,  as  the  ages  go  on,  what  that  deqxisit  is;  but  she  can¬ 
not  add  to  it  nor  define  wdiat  is  not  contained  therein.  Hence 
the  object  of  Infallibility  is  divine  faith,  not  human  facts, 
fancies  or  opinions.  She  may  deal,  and  indeed  from  time  to 
time  deals,  with  human  facts,  fancies  and  opinions,  not  as  objects 
of  faith  but  as  matters  for  obedience.  In  such  a  case  the  gift 
of  Infallibility  has  no  place  and  does  not  come  into  play.  While 
the  faith  of  Catholics  is  based  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church, 
their  obedience  rests  on  her  divine  authority  to  rule. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  certain  well-known  opinions 
that  obtain  among  Catholics  and  seem  to  call  in  question  her  In¬ 
fallibility  ;  and  I  wish  to  remark  at  the  outset  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  matters  with  which 
she  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  on  one  side  a 
lively  faith  and  on  the  other  superstition,  a  parasite,  whose  rank 
vegetation  grows  best  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  ignorance. 
The  religion  of  the  people  is  always  superstitious,  says  a  great 
English  divine,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Church’s  ^ler- 
[letual  warfare  is  directed  against  superstition  as  the  most  deadly 
enemy  of  faith.  But  the  Church  has  learnt  in  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  to  be  very  tolerant ;  she  knows  that  every  definition 
of  faith  is,  in  some  measure,  a  lessening  of  the  liberty  of 
human  thought ;  hence  she  is  chary  of  making  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  exercises  a  very  wide  forbearance  on  many 
subjects;  and  the  longer  these  opinions  have  existed,  the  more 
loath  is  she  formally  to  reject  them,  provided  they  are  not 
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affainst  the  deposit  of  faith.  She  takes  a  very  wide  view  on 
many  matters  and  allows  those,  who  like,  to  hold  them;  if  they 
have  even  some  measure  of  probability,  she  will  not  withhold 
that  measure  of  approval  which  she  extends  to  every  eft'ort  that 
makes  towards  righteousness.  It  is  the  good  therein  that  she 
approves,  not  that  which  is  untrue.  It  may  happen  also  that 
an  approbation  given  in  certain  circumstances  is  not  with¬ 
drawn  when  a  change  in  those  circumstances  would  make  a  new 
approbation  undesirable  ;  for  it  is  wiser  sometimes  to  leave  things 
to  settle  themselves  and  to  let  time  rectify  mistakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  knows  the  necessity  of  inquiry  before 
sanctioning  what  may  be  untrue.  But  as  this  investigation 
is  a  human  instrument  and  can  be  applied  well  or  badly, 
wisely  or  without  sufficient  care,  a  great  deal  depends  on  those 
employed  and  on  their  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  so-called  facts.  Historical  criticism  was  at  one  time  very 
weak  even  as  regards  our  national  records.  Many  things  were 
accepted  a  hundred  years  ago  as  true  in  English  history  which 
later  and  more  acute  criticism  rejects  as  wholly  untenable.  So 
it  has  been  with  the  Church  in  such  matters  as  her  legends. 
i\[any  a  pious  story  was  accepted  as  true  in  ages  past  which 
sounder  criticism  now  rightly  classes  as  mere  fables. 

Historical  criticism  has  not  been  a  distinct  note  of  the  local 
Homan  Church ;  practicability  and  receptivity  have.  If  some 
of  her  officials  have  been  too  easily  led,  others  have  been  saved 
by  a  certain  native  common  sense  from  committing  them¬ 
selves.  The  receptivity  of  Homo  has  made  it  open  to  new 
ideas,  and  the  new  ideas  are  not  always  of  the  best.  One  has 
only  to  go  through  the  streets  and  churches  of  Home  to  see  how 
Paris  has  taken  possession  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  shops  are 
full  of  hondieiiscric  of  the  worst  |)ossible  French  style.  And 
so  it  has  been  in  matters  intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  old 
Roman  austere,  simple  and  direct  spirit  is  being  ousted  by  the 
barbarians  who  introduce  in  its  place  a  spiritual  kind  of  hustling. 

The  Church  has  never  called  u))on  us  to  believe  these  legends 
as  resting  on  divine  faith.  They  are  but  human  and  can  be 
submitted  to  human  criticism.  They  have  always  been  open 
to  the  inve.stigation  of  men,  and  have  been  accepted  or  rejected 
according  to  the  evidence.  If,  in  purely  human  things,  the 
Church  did  not  allow  her  children  to  think  what  they  please 
and  to  acce[)t  evidence  which  satisfies  some  even  if  it  does  not 
satisfy  others,  W(‘  should  have  mere  tyranny  and  intolerance. 
-Vuy  stated  event  in  a  saint’s  life,  which  is  called  a  miracle,  we 
are  quite  free  to  take  as  such,  if  the  evidence  be  to  our  satis¬ 
faction.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with  hagiography  shows  that 
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the  love  of  the  marvellous  is  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
writers  of  such  books ;  and  that  the  later  the  life  the  more 
wonderful  are  the  stories.  This  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  pro¬ 
clivity  of  the  undisciplined  mind  :  to  leave  a  tale  better  than  it 
was  found.  The  story  of  “  something  as  black  as  a  crow  ”  ended 
up  by  being  an  assertion  of  “three  black  crows.’’  Those  accre¬ 
tions,  false  as  they  are  in  themselves,  need  not  be  deliberate 
falsehoods  on  the  part  of  the  narrator.  They  may  be  only  the  inac¬ 
curacies  of  undisciplined  minds  accepting  too  easily  what  has 
been  told  and  misinterpreting  what  has  been  heard.  There  are 
many  sources  to  which  these  false  stories  can  be  attributed ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assign  them  to  a  malicious  desire  of  statinj; 
what  is  known  to  be  untrue.  I  must  not  be  taken  as  considering 
that  even  this  last  is  im|X)ssible. 

A  wise  and  acute  observer  has  said  that  historians  have  nevei 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  deliberate  lying  of  witnesses 
incapable  of  telling  a  falsehood.  In  the  course  of  time,  "it 
might  be  ’’  develops  into  “it  is  ;  or  “it  is  like  ’’  into  “it  is 
the  same  as  ’’  ;  and  this  last  into  the  roundly  stated  “  it  is.’’  For 
instance,  there  are  cases  on  record  of  relics  at  various  places  all 
claiming  to  be  the  head  of  certain  saints.  Now,  of  course,  no 
one  believes  that  any  of  the  saints  had  three  or  more  heads; 
(‘ven  on  the  showman’s  theory  that  a  certain  small  skull  he  was 
exhibiting  belonged  to  some  celebrity  when  a  boy.  It  is  quite 
possible,  and  1  speak  from  some  knowledge  in  such  matters,  that 
a  part  of  a  saint’s  head  technically  described  as  Ex  capite  Sancti, 
becomes  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  head  of  St.  .  .  The 
more  easily  does  this  happen  when  the  portion  of  the  head  is 
kept  in  a  case  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  skull  and  the  bone  itself 
not  exposed  except,  perhaps,  in  part.  Hence,  if,  at  three  separate 
places,  what  is  called  the  head  of  one  saint  be  shown,  this  is  no 
proof  that  any  conscious  false  statement  is  being  made  ;  but  rather 
the  chances  are,  that  from  a  loose  way  of  speaking  the  name  of  the 
whole  has  been  applied  to  a  part.  I  believe  certain  cases  which 
have  been  investigated  prove  the  truth  of  this  explanation. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  wTiich  have  run  to  a  greater 
length  than  1  intended,  I  want  to  take  certain  of  the  more 
common  legends  which  exist  and  are  tolerated  by  the  Church; 
and  to  examine  them  in  the  light  of  more  recent  investigation. 
Archaeology  brings  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  many  of  them.  1 
do  not  want  unduly  to  press  the  claim  of  archaeology,  it  may 
be  held  that  there  are  higher  evidimces  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  sciences  which  may  not  have  the  last  word  in 
every  case.  The  archaeologist  can  be  a  tyrant  and  can  go  out  of 
his  province  as  well  as  the  other  scientist,  who,  while  arguing  well 
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on  a  bone  or  stone,  may  fail  lamentably  when  he  deals  with  the 
soul  or  its  Maker.  Suum  cuique.  But  in  matters  that  come 
within  the  scope  of  archaeology  the  conclusions  of  men  who  think 
scientifically,  and  know  how  to  investigate  and  to  apply  sound 
criticisms  that  bear  every  strain  put  upon  it,  in  such  matters  the 
archfcologists  are  safe  guides  to  follow^  although  we  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  criticising  their  methods  and  weighing  their 
conclusions. 

My  first  example  will  be  that  of  the  so-called  Holy  House 
of  Loreto,  a  subject  which  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of 
many  Catholics.  The  well-known  savant,  M.  Ulysse  Chevalier,  a 
Canon  of  Lyons,  has,  this  year,  brought  out  a  notable  study  on 
the  subject,  called  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  Etude  historique  sur 
]' aidhenticite.  de  Ja  Santa  Casa.  I  understand  that  this  work  came 
out  with  the  consent  of  the  Boman  Censorship.  A  Barnabite 
])riest,  P.  De  Feis,  preceded  him  with  a  work  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  La  S.  Casa  di  Nazareth  ed  il  Sanetuario  di  Loreto.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  both  these  writers  are  allow’ed  by  Kome  to 
bring  out  books  which  destroy  all  credibility  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  devotions. 

Let  me  first  give  the  main  outlines  of  the  legend.  At 
Nazareth  was  preserved,  wdth  pious  care,  the  House  of  our  Lady. 
The  dwelling-place  in  which  she  received  the  gracious  message 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  lowdy  home  wLich  sheltered  the  Holy 
Family  for  so  many  years,  was  a  very  precious  sanctuary.  On 
May  10th,  1291,  a  month  after  the  taking  of  Tripoli  and  Ptole- 
mais,  this  Holy  House  was  carried  by  the  hands  of  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  a  place  in  Dalmatia  between  Fiume  and  Tersatz 
on  the  Adriatic  shore.  It  was  a  one-roomed  edifice,  built  of 
red  square  stones,  fastened  wdth  cement,  and  bore  proof  of  age 
and  Oriental  design.  It  stood  without  any  foundations  and  had 
a  wooden  decorated  ceiling.  The  walls  were  covered  with  fres¬ 
coes;  there  wms  a  door  and  a  narrow’  window';  inside,  there  was 
an  altar  of  stone,  an  ancient  crucifix,  a  small  cupboard  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  vessels  of  common  use,  a  chimney  and  hearth,  above 
which  was  a  cedar  statue  of  our  Lady  with  the  Holy  Child  in 
her  arms.  The  pastor  of  the  place  learnt  in  a  vision  that  the 
building  was  the  House  of  Our  Lady ;  the  stone  altar,  that  at 
which  St.  Peter  celebrated  ]Mass ;  and  the  statue,  the  work  of 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist.  In  proof  of  the  vision  he  was  cured 
of  a  serious  illness.  A  deputation  of  four  responsible  persons 
forthwith  were  sent  to  Nazareth  to  investigate  the  mystery  ;  and 
there  they  found  that  the  house  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  Mea¬ 
surement  and  other  means  taken  proved  that  the  house  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  Dalmatia  was  indeed  none  other  than  that 
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whicli  liad  as  suddenly  left  Palestine.  Three  years  after,  on 
December  10th,  P291,  the  Holy  House  again  disappeared,  and 
under  the  [X)ntilicate  of  Celestinc  V.  came  to  Kecanati,  a  little 
town  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  when  it  fixed  itself  in  a  laurel 
grove  belonging  to  a  pious  lady  called  Jjoreto.  It  was  discovered 
by  some  shepherds,  and  soon  became  recognised,  and  was  hence¬ 
forth  a  much-frequented  place  of  pilgrimage.  lOight  months  after¬ 
wards  the  house  removed  to  a  small  hill ,  three  miles  from  llecanati, 
to  land  belonging  to  two  brothers,  who,  however,  fell  out  shortly 
afterwards  over  the  division  of  the  wealth  which  began  to  How 
to  the  new  shrine.  To  save  strife  between  the  brothers,  the  house 
was  suddenly  lifted  once  more,  and  this  time  settled  down,  finally, 
in  the  midst  of  the  public  way  which  had  to  be  diverted  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Here,  too,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  chapel  was  built 
which  gave  w’ay  in  time  to  the  present  basilica.  The  famous  pil¬ 
grimage  of  Loreto  goes  on  to-day.  Popes,  kings,  and  princes,  have 
visited  this  shrine  and  left  great  gifts.  Later  on  a  festival  with 
liturgical  rites  was  instituted,  and  in  time  the  feast  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Holy  House  was  extended  to  many  countries.  Thus 
the  fact  of  the  Translation  was  accepted,  and  received  marks  of 
the  approbation  of  the  Church  in  a  more  extensive  way  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  places  of  pilgrimage. 

Now  the  above  is  the  outline  of  a  legend  which  is  highly 
touching  and  poetical.  The  crusaders  had  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  ])aynim  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord,  and  lo !  a  few  years  after,  a  sanctuary  to  Christian  hearts, 
second  only  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  brought  by  angel  hands 
to  the  sunny  shores  of  Italy,  Madonna’s  land.  The  Santa  Casa 
of  Loreto  is,  as  it  were,  the  jxstrifaction  of  the  Last  Sigh  of  the 
Crusaders.  And  yet  the  Church  has  never  imposed  a  belief  in  the 
alleged  translation  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  Infallibility  has 
never  been  called  into  play.  She  accepted  the  evidence  such  as 
it  was ;  but  it  will  be  noted  her  first  action  was  long  after  the 
event  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  and  when  the  tradition 
was  established  and  in  possession. 

Archeology  when  dealing  with  the  case  has  to  consider  several 
things.  The  jieriod  before  1291-95,  the  period  after  the  supposed 
translation;  and  the  two  places  concerned,  viz.,  Nazareth  and 
lioreto.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  me  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  more  serious  conclusions  which  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  have  given  on  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  that  the  exigencies 
of  space  will  be  accepted  as  the  excuse  for  a  certain  amount  of 
bare  categorical  assertion. 

After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
nation  concentrated  themselves  in  Galilee  under  the  civil  and 
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religious  government  of  the  priesthood,  they  obtained  the  privi¬ 
lege  that  only  Jews  should  live  in  their  territory.  It  was  not  until 
329  that  this  law  was  broken  down.  During  this  long  period, 
when  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Nazareth,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  memory  of  the  spot  where  Our  Lady's 
house  had  stood  could  have  been  retained.  By  the  Jews  who  hated 
Christianity?  This  is  altogether  unlikely.  By  Christians? 
They  were  not  there  for  at  least  193  years.  The  legend  that 
Helena  built  at  Nazareth  a  church  at  the  place  of  the  Salutation 
conies  from  the  Byzantine  Nicephorus  who,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  contradicts  the  contemporary  statement  of  Eusebius  of 
Cesarea.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  she  was  ever  at  Nazareth 
at  all,  still  less  that  she  built  a  church  there.  The  first  mention 
of  a  church  at  Nazareth  is  in  the  sixth  century  ;  Sylvia,  nee 
Etheria,  a  Gallican  lady,  whose  famous  pilgrimage  in  381-384 
is  so  valuable,  says  nothing  of  the  place,  nor  does  Paula  nor 
Jerome.  The  first  distinct  reference  of  the  house  is  in  G70. 
.\rculphus  after  nine  months  in  the  Holy  Land  speaks,  according 
to  Adamnan  of  Iona,  of  a  church  where  formerly  the  house  had 
been  built.  By  this  it  is  clear  that,  at  that  period,  there  was 
no  part  of  the  original  building  extant,  but  the  supposed  site 
was  known.  Bede,  towards  720,  corroborates  this.  M.  Chevalier 
gives  a  whole  series  of  accounts  of  various  pilgrimages  (forty -five 
in  number)  to  the  Holy  Land,  all  agreeing  in  their  main  evidence. 
The  first  to  s^x^ak  of  a  cave  as  being  the  house  of  our  Lady  is  a 
Russian,  Abbat  Daniel,  who,  in  1106-07,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  his  testimony  shows  that  all  that  was  shown 
at  Nazareth  during  the  century  before  the  supposed  translation 
was  a  cave,  not  an  erection  of  stone,  and  that  this  cave,  on 
the  supposed  site,  was  enclosed  in  a  church  which  w^as,  according 
to  Urban  IV.,  razed  to  the  ground  in  1263  by  the  Sultan  of  Cairo. 
So  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  year  1291,  there  was  nothing  at  Nazareth 
to  remove  to  Dalmatia  save  the  hill  u|X)n  which  the  city  stands. 

At  the  time  when  the  Holy  House  was  on  its  voyages  (1294) 
we  have  abundant  testimony  to  prove  that  at  Nazareth,  in  the 
ruined  church,  was  still  to  be  seen  the  cave  where  the  Annunciation 
is  said  to  have  taken  place.  We  have  the  explicit  witness  of  the 
Dominican  missionary,  Bicaldo  di  Monte  di  Croce,  and  a  series 
of  eighty-five  other  witnesses  in  the  same  sense  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  conclusion  is  evident.  If, 
for  300  years  after  the  date  of  the  sup^iosed  translation,  the 
traditional  chamber  of  the  Incarnation  existed  at  Nazareth  as  it 
had  existed  for  300  years  before  that  date,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  And  that 
this  is  the  case,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  inde^Knident  witness  of 
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pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  during  this  double  period  ot  300 
years.  Let  me  add  to  this  a  very  strong  argument  which  the 
defenders  of  the  legend  leave  aside.  How  is  it  that  the  eastern 
chroniclers  are,  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
absolutely  silent  as  to  the  reality  of  the  translation? 

Leaving  now  the  Holy  Land  and  coming  to  Loreto,  we  find, 
by  indisputable  evidence,  that  there  was  at  Loreto  a  church  of 
Our  Ijady  and  a  pilgrimage  long  before  the  supposed  translation 
of  the  Santa  Casa.  On  the  14th  January,  1194,  Jordan,  bishop 
of  Umana,  gave  through  the  prior  of  Recanati,  to  the  Camaldolese 
prior  of  Fonte  Avellana  “the  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  is 
situated  in  fundo  Laureti."  From  the  text  of  the  grant  it  is  clear 
that  at  least  100  years  before  the  supposed  translation  there  was 
at  Loreto  a  church  of  Our  Lady  wJiich  was  already  ancient  and 
celebrated.  The  same  church  is  again  mentioned  in  1285  and 
1292. 

Then  as  to  the  history  of  the  translations  in  1291-1295.  There 
are  no  contemporary  documents  either  of  the  various  translations 
or  of  the  grave  events  connected  with  it.  It  is  not  until  1525, 
that  is  to  say  234  years  after  the  first  translation,  that  w’e  get 
the  dates  fixed.  Some  of  the  documents,  such  as  the  letter 
from  the  civic  authorities  of  Recanati  to  Boniface  VIIL,  dated 
9th  September,  1295,  are  now’  proved  to  be  forgeries  of  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Then  in  all  the  Italian  annalists  of 
the  jieriod  there  is  absolute  silence  as  to  the  coming  of  the  Santa 
Casa.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Platina,  and  St.  Antoninoof 
Florence  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  reference. 

The  first  authentic  mention  of  a  pilgrimage  is  in  1313;  and 
then  we  get  no  hint  of  a  translation  which  would  have  been 
only  eighteen  years  old  and  still  a  fresh  wonder.  The  popes,  in 
their  grants  of  spiritual  favours  to  the  shrine  on  behalf  of  the 
pilgrimages,  say  not  a  word  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  House. 
The  story  seems  first  to  have  taken  concrete  form  in  1472.  Tera- 
mano  gave  it  to  the  world  on  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
Recanati,  one  of  whom,  aged  120  years,  based  his  information 
on  w’hat  his  great-grandfather  had  told  to  his  great-grandfather. 
In  1485  the  Franciscan  Suriano,  a  missionary  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  afterwards  Superior-General  there,  is  explicit  as  to  the  false¬ 
ness  of  the  Loreto  story.  He  not  only  denies  it,  but  says  that 
the  stones  of  the  building  at  Loreto  are  not  to  be  found  at  Naza¬ 
reth.  This  is  most  important  evidence,  for  it  comes  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  story  was  being  first  promulgated. 

As  late  as  Sixtus  IV.  (1482),  Loreto  is  only  a  parish  church 
which  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  honour  of  an  ancient  statue  of 
Our  Lady.  It  is  not  until  Julius  II.  that  we  get  any  distinct 
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utterance  on  the  subject  of  the  Santa  Casa.  In  a  Bull,  dated 
October  21st,  1507,  Julius  II.  made  the  extraordinary  assertion, 
that  “as  it  is  piously  believed  and  as  report  goes,”  the  Holy 
House,  or  Chamber,  was  brought  by  the  hands  of  angels  from 
Bethlehem.  Evidently  in  Borne  they  were  hazy  about  the  sup¬ 
posed  facts  so  as  to  mistake  Bethlehem  for  Nazareth  in  an  official 
document.  The  language  is  guarded,  moreover,  ”  as  it  is  piously 
believed  and  as  report  goes.”  I  need  not  say  that  such  Bulls 
as  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  faith  ;  and  the  Pope  in  them 
is  just  as  fallible  as  the  sources  from  which  he  takes  his  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  history.  The  legend  grew 
and  became  more  and  more  definite.  The  Feast  of  the  Trans¬ 
lation  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
approved,  locally,  by  Borne  in  1632.  In  1742  there  was  serious 
talk  of  suppressing  the  feast  altogether  during  the  projected 
reform  of  the  Breviary  under  Benedict  XIV.  But  the  advocates  of 
Loreto  prevailed,  and  it  still  remains  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Breviary.  And  yet,  although  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Church 
of  Borne,  in  no  way  has  it  been  imposed  as  an  article  of  faith. 
The  human  evidence  apparently  satisfied  the  Boman  authorities, 
and  it  satisfies  many  others.  Those  whom  it  does  not,  are  quite 
free,  while  tolerating  the  liberty  of  others,  to  disbelieve  the 
whole  story  of  the  translation,  and  yet  be  as  good  Catholics  as 
the  most  devoted  believers  in  the  legend.  It  does  not  touch 
any  part  of  the  Christian  Faith  more  than  the  great  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  controversy. 

The  legend  being  proved  false,  it  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  its  growth.  Who  can  assign  an  origin  to  the  legend  of 
William  Tell?  He  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  Switzerland  at 
the  very  i)eriod  (1298-1308)  when  the  translation  of  the  House 
was  a  fresh  event.  And  yet  it  is  not  until  1470  that  the  story 
first  appears,  and  it  got  its  definite  form  only  in  1631.  The  legend 
of  the  Santa  Casa  came  evidently  from  what  is  a  well-observed 
tendency,  viz.,  a  love  of  the  marvellous  which  transfers  into 
miracles  events  which,  in  reality,  are  of  purely  natural  origin. 
There  are  many  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  so-called  Holy  House.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  edifice 
is  either  made  of  stones  brought  from  Nazareth  by  some  pious 
pilgrim  of  the  name  of  De  Angelis,  or  that  this  was  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  name  who  was  sent  to  Nazareth  to  make  a  facsimile  ;  hence 
arose  the  idea  that  the  house  was  transported  per  manus  Angel- 
OTum  or  de  Angelis.  It  is  said  by  M.  de  Narfar  that  the  proof  of 
the  mission  of  the  architect,  de  Angelis,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  archives.  This  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
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document,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  published. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  building  is  made  of  stone  from  Nazareth 
put  together  by  a  cement  known  in  the  locality  of  Loreto.  It 
is  also  reported  that  other  stones  from  the  neighbourhood  were 
added  to  those  brought  from  Ikilestine.  But  these  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  siqqxised  miraculous  translation  which  is  a 
legend  without  any  truth. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  called  attention  to  the  analogy  which 
('xisted  between  Ijoreto,  and  the  famous  old  English  I’ilgrimage  of 
Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  Norfolk.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
devotion  in  both  was  an  old  statue  that  stood  in  a  facsimile  of  the 
House  of  Nazareth.  .\t  Walsingham  about  three  miles  from  the 
Norfolk  coast,  there  was  in  1061  a  small  church  dedicated  to  the 
Annunciation.  Godfrey  de  Eavaches,  on  the  day  that  he  was 
going  to  Jerusalem,  gave  to  “  Edwin,  my  Cleric,”  the  chapel  that 
his  mother  had  built.  It  afterwards  became  part  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  Priory.  We  find  the  chapel  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
1‘241,  when  Henry  111.  went  thither  to  pay  his  devotions.  From 
that  day  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  a  stream  of  royal  and  noble 
[)ilgrims  gave  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  St.  iMary  of  Walsing- 
hani.  This  and  Canterbury  were  the  most  famous  places  of  pil¬ 
grimage  in  England.  Erasmus  went  there  in  1511,  and  has  left  us 
a  description  of  the  shrine.  ‘‘  In  the  Lady  Chapel  there  was  a 
small  chapel  made  of  wainscot,  admitting  the  devotees  on  each 
side  by  a  narrow  little  door.  The  light  is  small ;  indeed,  scarcely 
any  but  from  wax  candles.  While  looking  round  carefully  at 
everything,  I  asked  how  many  years  it  might  be  since  that  little 
house  was  brought  thither?  He  {the  custodian)  answers,  some 
centuries.  But  the  walls,  I  remarked,  do  not  bear  any  signs  of 
age?  He  did  not  dispute  the  matter.  Nor  the  wooden  iwsts? 
He  allowed  that  they  had  been  recently  jiut  up ;  and  indeed  they 
spoke  for  themselves.  Then,  said  1,  the  roof  and  thatch  appear 
to  be  new?  He  agreed.  And  not  even  the  cross  beam,  I  said, 
nor  the  rafters  seem  to  have  been  set  up  for  many  years?  He 
assented.  But,  said  I,  as  now  no  part  of  the  old  building  remains, 
how  do  you  prove  that  this  was  the  cottage  which  was  brought 
from  a  great  distance?  He  immediately  showed  us  a  very  old 
bear  skin  fixed  to  the  rafters,  and  almost  ridiculed  our  dulness 
in  not  having  observed  so  manifest  a  proof.”  It  is  evident  that 
in  time  the  model  of  the  supposed  House  at  Nazareth  became, 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  considered  to  be  the  actual  house. 
The  custodians  of  the  Chateau  dTf  gravely  show  visitors  the  cells 
occupied  by  Edmund  Dantes  and  the  Abbate  Faria,  creations  of 
Dumas’  immortal  genius.  Visitors,  who  take  the  romance  for 
history,  ask  to  see  the  cells.  Populus  milt  decipi.  I  daresay  the 
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present  custodians,  like  many  a  verger,  really  believe  in  the  story 
they  tell. 

Just  when  the  supposed  model  was  made  at  Walsingham  1  do 
not  know.  There  was  another  at  Glastonbury,  and  perhaps  others 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  To  these  in  England  we  must  add 
the  many  representations,  more  or  less  fanciful,  of  holy  places 
in  the  East.  The  Campo  Santo  at  I’isa,  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Koine,  recall  the  Holy  Land  by 
being  founded  on  earth  brought  from  Palestine.  There  are  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  cave  at  Kethlehem — as,  for  instance,  at 
Aubervoye,  in  Normandy  ;  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Ih’ugcs 
and  Bologna ;  of  Calvary  up  and  down  the  world.  These  are 
natural  manifestations  of  piety  and  aids  to  devotions,  but  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  them  to  be  diverted  and  abused. 

We  have  in  our  times  an  example  how  these  legends  first  begin. 
On  the  Continent  there  has  lately  sprung  up  a  very  popular  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  Saint  Expedites.  1  give  the  story  as  1  have  heard  it, 
and  I  believe  in  substance  it  is  correct.  Some  nuns  in  Paris, 
after  beautifying  their  chapel,  sent  to  Kome  for  the  body  of  a 
martyr  from  the  catacombs.  In  due  course  there  arrived  a  box 
containing  a  corpo  santo,  together  with  a  paper  “  Spedito  such 
a  day.”  From  this  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  the  relics 
were  those  of  the  great  and  glorious  martyr  St.  Expeditus ; 
though  who  he  precisely  might  be,  no  one  could  say.  So  a  letter 
was  sent  to  a  well-known  authority  in  Rome  asking  for  details  of 
the  life  of  the  martyr  St.  Expeditus,  whose  body  had  just  been 
sent  from  that  city.  The  learned  man  hummed  and  hawed  and 
rubbed  his  spectacles — ”  Expeditus?  Expeditus?  Who  is  he?  ” 
he  cried,  and  proceeded  to  turn  to  his  books.  The  only  Expe¬ 
ditus  he  could  find ,  if  the  word  was  really  that  of  a  person  at  all , 
was  in  an  obscure  reference  to  some  martyrs  at  Mitelene,  in 
Armenia.  He  replied,  therefore,  to  say  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  as  he  could  only  find  the  possible  martyr  of  Mitelene ; 
and  how  that  body  could  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Home  passed  his  comprehension.  But  he  had  reckoned  without 
his  correspondents,  who  were  enamoured  with  the  name  Expe¬ 
ditus;  for  surely,  they  said,  that  is  the  name  of  one  who  will 
expedite  matters.  He  must  live  up  to  his  reputation.  So 
promptly  the  warning  w'as  set  aside ;  and  if  the  padre  could 
not  give  any  information,  others  had  the  imaginations  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Presently  the  history  of  St.  Expeditus  comes 
out— and  lo !  he  is  a  soldier — an  officer  of  the  Thundering 
Legion— a  contem|X)rary  of  St.  F'ilornena,  and  a  martyr  under 
Diocletian.  A  statue  and  picture  were  devised,  and  emblems 
assigned  that  were  a}>2)ropriate  to  his  fictitious  history.  In  one 
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hand  he  bears  a  cross  with  Hodie  on  it,  and  in  the  other  the 
victor’s  palm.  He  tramples  under  foot  a  raven  that  croaks  out 
“  Cras.”  This  is  all  imagination  run  wild. 

]  must  refer  to  the  case  of  St.  Filomena  mentioned  above.  But 
I  must  remind  my  readers  of  what  I  have  already  said  that  there 
may  be  higher  evidences  than  the  human  sciences  of  archteolow 
and  history.  In  the  catacomb  of  St.  Priscilla,  in  the  Via  Salaria 
there  were  found,  iMay  25th,  1802,  a  body  of  what  was  judged 
to  be  a  virgin  martyr.  The  parish  priest  of  Mugnano  del  Cardi- 
nali,  near  Naples,  Don  Francesco  di  Lucia,  was  in  Pome  in  1805 
and  saw,  in  the  public  treasury  of  relics,  this  body  bearing  the 
name  of  Filomena.  He  obtained  it  and  took  it  eventually  to 
iSIugnauo,  where  it  is  still  venerated.  When  the  body  was 
discovered  in  the  catacomb,  the  loculus,  or  niche,  was  closed 
with  three  terra-cotta  plates  with  an  inscription  painted 
in  red  to  the  following  elfect  :  ]  l  u  W  E  x  a  |  p  a  x  t  e  |  c  u  m  f  1. 1 
This  was  read  as  Pax  tecum  FiJmuena,  and  on  this  evidence, 
and  on  the  existence  of  cc'rtain  emblems  on  the  inscription, 
together  with  what  is  called  the  vase  of  blood — commonly  ac- 
ce))ted  sign  of  martyrdom — it  was  decided  that  the  body  found 
behind  the  inscription  was  that  of  a  virgin  martyr  of  the  name 
of  Filomena.  Of  the  growth  of  the  cult  us  of  St.  Filomena,  and 
of  the  miracles  asserted  to  have  been  worked  by  her,  I  am  not 
here  concerned.  A  history  was  invented  on  the  basis  of  three 
revelations  made  respectively  to  an  anonymous  nun  at  Naples,  to 
an  anonymous  artist,  and  to  an  anonymous  priest  by  some  un¬ 
known  lady.^  But  whatever  the  truth  of  these  may  be  (and  the 
assertions  are  sadly  at  variance  with  known  facts),  the  archeo¬ 
logical  evidence  is  curious  and  conclusive.  Signor  Orazio 
Marucchi,  a  well-known  authority,  esixjcially  on  the  catacomb 
of  St.  Priscilla,  says  and  proves  that  the  fossorcs  were  in  the 
habit  of  closing  the  loculi  with  old  pagan  stones  turned  with  the 
ancient  inscriptions  inside,  thus  having  a  fresh  surface  for  anew 
one.  In  the  course  of  time  and  when  they  had  to  deal  with 
bodies  of  persons  of  no  renowm  at  all ,  they  would  take  the  plates 
of  an  original  broken  epitaph  and  arrange  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  faithful  that  the  particular  body  in  the  loculus  was 
not  that  of  the  person  whose  name  was  on  the  inscription.  This 
practice  was  in  use  in  the  fourth  century,  and  at  a  period  when 
the  persecutions  at  Pome  had  ceased.  The  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  in  the  present  case  we  have  no  real  evidence 
that  the  body  found  behind  the  famous  inscription  is  that  of 
Filomena — or  of  a  martyr  at  all.  It  is  that  of  some 

(1)  The  literature  of  Santa  Filomena  is  already  large,  the  latest  addition  being 
one  of  over  600  pages  by  a  South  American  cleric. 
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unknown  Christian  maiden  who  died  at  Itome  in  the  days  of 
[leace. 

The  in’osence  of  the  so-called  vase  of  blood  found  by  the  side 
of  the  tomb  reminds  me  of  a  little-known  work  of  Father  Buck, 
the  Bollandist,  on  the  subject  of  these  sepulchral  phials.  He 
wrote  in  1855,  and  only  twenty-five  copies  of  his  work  were 
printed,  one  of  which,  fortunately,  has  been  at  my  disposal. 
The  learned  -lesuit  treats  of  these  sepulchral  phials  and  considers 
whether  they  ai'c  true  signs  of  martyrdom.  Of  the  two  classes 
of  these  [duals  he  acce[)ts  those  found  inside  the  tomb,  and 
rejects  those*  fastened  in  the  cement  outside  the  tomb. 
Those  last  are  very  frequent,  and  Father  Buck  holds  that  they 
are  no  evidence  as  signs  of  martyrdom.  His  theory  is  that  they 
were  rece[)tacles  for  the  Eucharistic  wine  at  the  anniversary 
celebrations ;  and  he  states  that  chemical  analysis  of  the  dried 
red  mattc-r,  sometimes  found  in  them,  shows  a  vegetable 
not  animal  origin.  He  also  proves  that  most  of  the  sepul¬ 
chral  vases  are  of  a  date  after  Constantine  had  given  peace  to 
the  Church  ;  and  when  mai  tyrdom  had  ceased  with  a  short  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  lime  of  the  Apostate.  In  this  same  work  he  proves, 
also,  that  the  palm  is  no  sign  of  martyrdom  nor  even  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Other  emblems  that  have  been  misread  as  signs  of 
martyrdom  were  only  marks  of  the  trade  of  the  dead  person. 
.\inong  many  otlu'r  startling  conclusions  Father  Buck  [moved 
that  the  number  of  Boman  martyrs,  whom  some  say  num¬ 
bered  li.blvCOOO,  is  grossly  exaggerated.  He  can  only  account 
for  l.U'iU,  and  takes  4,000  as  a  very  generous  estimate.  What 
is  also  interesting  is  that  he  tells  us  that  the  [finals  as  a  sign 
of  inartyrdom  is  not  an  ancient  tradition  at  all,  but  dates  only 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  entrance  to  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Priscilla,  where  the  body  of  St.  Filomena  was  afterwards 
found,  was  on  the  ])roperty  of  the  Boman  College  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Clement  Vdll.,  Paul  V.,  and  (fregory  XV.,  the  Jesuit 
fathers  got  leave  to  extract  relics  from  this  catacomb.  They 
undertook  to  decide  what  signs  were  to  be  taken  as  proofs 
whether  the  bodies  were  those  of  martyrs  or  not ;  and  it  was  these 
worthies  who  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  presence  of  phials, 
palm  branches,  doves  holding  branches  in  their  mouths,  knives, 
forceps,  swords,  condis,  axes,  Ac.,  were  sufficient  proofs  of 
martyrdom.  Bodies  found  under  such  directions  were  sent  to 
many  places,  and  many  relics  can  be  traced  to  the  excavations 
made  by  the  Jesuits.  In  1()‘28  there  was,  evidently,  some  un¬ 
easiness  at  Koine  about  these  relics,  and  a  formal  inquiry  was 
held  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar.  Boldetto,  in  his  Osservazioni  sopra 
iccmctcri  do  88'.  Martijrii  (1720),  gives  the  verbatim  report  of  the 
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evidence  of  the  Jesuit  lay  brothers  and  a  father  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  excavations,  and  they  were  explicit  as  to  the  signs 
which  they  considered  satisfactory.  One  of  the  bodies  so  ex¬ 
tracted  was  that  of  one  known  as  St.  Fortissima,  wFo  was  kept 
in  Home  at  San  Marco’s,  behind  the  IMlazzo  de  Yenetia.  For 
years  not  only  doubts,  but  proof,  had  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  there  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  she  had  any  claim  to  the 
titles  of  saint  and  martyr.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Pius  X. 
a  common  funeral  coach  drove  up  one  morning  to  the  Church  of 
San  iNIarco,  and  the  bones  of  Fortissima,  now  no  longer  a  saint 
and  martyr,  were  taken  back  to  the  catacombs.  In  connection 
with  this  personage  I  may  mention  that  Cardinal  Bartolini,  who 
was  one  of  her  foremost  defenders,  wrote  what  many  consider  a 
most  admirable,  clever,  and  convincing  work  on  the  authenticity 
of  Loreto. 

A  recent  case  in  Fjngland  shows  how  easily,  without  any  wish 
to  falsify,  relics,  which  have  no  claim  to  be  what  they  are  repre¬ 
sented,  are  set  forth  as  genuine  on  foundations  which  archaeo¬ 
logy  shows  to  be  untrustworthy.  At  Toulouse ,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Sernin,  there  are  many  relics  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very 
doubtful.  Among  them,  in  1894,  I  w^as  shown  the  body  of  the 
chaste  Susanna  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  two  chests  of  Holy 
Innocents,  besides  many  others  equally  questionable.  But  the 
one  I  want  to  come  to  is  that  of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr, 
which  was  shown  to  me  with  great  emprcsscmcnt  by  the  cus¬ 
todian,  who  told  me  that,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  the  Dauphin 
had  taken  the  body  from  St.  Edmondsbury  and  brought  it  to 
Toulouse.  I  knew,  however,  that  Louis  never  went  to  St.  Ed¬ 
mondsbury  at  all,  and  that  the  relics  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Black  Monks  in  that  old  abbey  until  the  days  when  Henry 
VIII.  destroyed  the  shrine.  Some  years  after  the  relics  of  this 
FAiglish  King  were  given  to  Westminster  Cathedral,  and  the 
bones  were  formally  translated  to  Arundel,  w'here  I  believe 
they  are  at  present.  There  were  some  who,  knowing  enough 
about  the  matter,  might,  had  they  been  consulted,  have  saved 
the  ensuing  fiasco.  It  is  proved  by  old  catalogues  that  these  bones 
are  not  those  of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr.  Nicholas 
i^ertrand,  in  his  Les  Gestes  des  Tolosains  (1555),  gives  a  list  of 
the  holy  bodies  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sernin,  and  while  saying  not 
a  word  about  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  mentions  the  body 
of  St.  Aymond,  confessor  of  the  King  of  England.  Who  this 
St.  Aymond  was,  and  who  the  King,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years,  Saussay,  in  his  Martyrologiuvi 
Gallicnnum  (1637),  says, on  November  2()th,  that  the  body  of  St. 
Edmund,  King  of  England  and  martyr,  whose  feast  falls  on  that 
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day,  is  kept  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sernin.  Saussay,  who  evi¬ 
dently  does  not  know  about  St.  Aymond  the  Confessor,  seems  to 
be  the  first  to  mention  St.  Edmund  the  King  as  being  at 
Toulouse.  It  is  possible  that  the  relics  of  St.  Gilbert,  which  are 
also  shown  at  Toulouse,  may  have  caused  the  mistake.  Although 
Bertrand  mentions  them,  he  now'here  identifies  the  St.  Gilbert 
with  our  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham.  But  I  was  told  that  the 
relics  were  those  of  the  Englishman  brought  also  by  the  Dauphin. 

Among  other  instances  in  which  archeology  speaks  in  no  un¬ 
certain  tones  concerning  legends,  is  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Santa  Alaria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  legends.  According  to  the  Roman  Breviary  it  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  Pojie  Liberius  (366).  John,  a  Roman  patrician, 
having  no  family,  wished  to  leave  Our  Lady  his  heiress,  and 
prayed  her  to  indicate  in  what  way  the  money  should  be  spent. 
On  August  5th,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  heat,  snow  appeared  in 
the  night  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  John  had  a  vision  wherein 
ho  was  told  that  the  spot  so  marked  out  was  the  site  for  a  church 
to  be  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  At  the  same  time  the  pope  had  a 
similar  vision.  In  the  morning  the  snow  was  found,  and  in  due 
course  the  Church  of  Our  I^ady  of  the  Snow,  now  known  as  Santa 
Maria  Alaggiore,  was  founded.  To  this  day,  I  believe,  on  August 
.5th,  jessamine  blossoms  are  thrown  down  from  the  roof  in  memory 
of  the  summer  snow.  Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  legend 
we  find  no  traces  of  it  until  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  building 
itself  tells  a  different  tale.  Some  of  the  tiles  (about  forty  in  num¬ 
ber)  belong  to  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus  (193-202) ;  and  the 
brickwork  in  the  nave,  while  recalling  the  fine  work  of  Hadrian, 
is  probably  of  the  same  date  as  the  tiles.  The  j^resence  of  the 
j  architrave  is  peculiar  to  buildings  earlier  than  the  fourth  centuiy, 
when  rounded  arches  obtained.  We  have  evidence  also  that  the 
I  original  building  was  a  great  secular  basilica,  known  as  the 

I  Basilica  Sicinini,  and  writers  of  the  fourth  century  described  it 

as  having  been  consecrated  to  Christian  worship.  The  part  Pope 
Liberius  played  in  the  matter  is  described,  probably  quite  accu¬ 
rately,  in  the  Gesta  Lihcrii,  where  it  is  said  that  during  his  time 
an  apse  was  erected  in  the  Regione  V,  that  is  on  the  Esquilino. 
The  addition  of  an  apse  to  an  already  existing  building  marks  the 
transition  from  secular  to  sacred  uses.  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter 
and  Miss  A.  Cameron  Taylor  in  their  brilliant  monograph  on  the 
mosaics  of  this  church  (The  Golden  Age  of  Classic  Christian  Art) 
successfully  advance  the  theory  that  these  works  represent  the  art 
and  thought  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Rome  is  naturally  the  place  where  most  relics  are,  and  where 
the  doubtful  are  mingh'd  with  the  authentic,  as  the  tares  among 
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the  corn.  The  impressions  of  the  feet  of  Christ  when  He 
appeared  to  Peter  on  the  spot,  marked  by  the  church  Domine 
Quo  Vadis  on  the  Appian  Way,  are  old  pagan  ex  voto  offerings ;  the 
heavy  pieces  of  metal  shown  as  being  used  for  drowning 
martyrs  are  only  commercial  weights  which  used  to  be  kept  for 
reference  in  the  temples  and  found  their  natural  home  in  churches. 
The  tradition  that  the  Ajx)stles  were  confined  in  the  ]\Iamertine 
Prison  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  natural  desire  to 
identify  places.  The  miraculous  fount  of  water,  which  the  Middle 
Ages  say  sprang  up  so  that  St.  Peter  could  baptise  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  is  mentioned  in  early  Roman  writers  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  Apostle.  The  Scala  Santa,  known  as  the  Scala  (U  Pilato, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Helena  as 
the  steps  dowm  w'hich  Christ  walked  after  His  condemnation. 
The  earliest  definite  allusion  to  them  is  in  1450.  Rarbier  de 
Montault  says  that  antiquity  is  completely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  bringing  and  of  the  fixing  up  of  the  Scala 
Santa,  and  the  IMiddle  Ages  are,  if  not  as  silent,  at  least  very 
obscure  on  this  point.  My  own  opinion,  which  1  give  for  what  it 
is  worth,  is  that  the  Scala  Santa  is  the  grand  staircase  of  the  old 
Pontifical  Palace  of  the  Lateran,  which  was,  as  every  l)ishop’s 
house  is  supposed  to  be,  a  sacred  place.  The  idea  of  connecting 
it  with  Jerusalem  probably  comes  from  the  neighbouring  Church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  which  was  Helena’s  palace.  I 
remember  seeing  in  Seville  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  Pilate’s  house  in  Jerusalem.  The 
truth  is  that,  outside  the  town,  there  is  set  up  a  Calvary,  and  the 
distance  from  this  house  to  the  Calvary  is  the  same  as  the  distance 
from  the  traditional  house  of  Pilate  to  the -real  Calvary  Hill.  The 
common  people  of  Seville  have  forgotten  the  connection  of  this 
well-known  and  interesting  house  with  the  Calvary,  and  the 
{)opular  name  has  become  one  representing  a  serious  fact. 

This  reminds  me  that  Rather  Thurston,  S.J.,  has  lately 
brought  out  a  book  on  the  Stations 'of  the  Cross,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  fourteen  stations  of  the  popular  devotion  have  no 
further  foundations  than  the  pious  reveries  of  a  Flemish 
Carmelite  of  the  sixteenth  century  w’ho  had  never  been  out  of 
his  own  country.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Franciscans  in  the  Holy  Land  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  their 
traditional  series  of  stations  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  and  take 
from  the  West  the  series  invented  by  Jan  Van  Paesschen,  prior 
of  Malines. 

Now  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
these  things?  First  of  all  they  rest  solely  on  human  evidence, 
therefore  they  make  and  can  make  no  demand  whatever  upon 
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our  faith.  We  arc  perfectly  free  to  accept  them  or  to  reject 
them  if  we  do  not  consider  the  evidence  satisfactory.  By 
no  possible  means  can  human  certitude,  although  it  be  in 
matters  accepted  by  everyone,  rise  to  the  level  of  the  certitude  of 
faith.  The  established  conclusions  of  science,  true  as  they  are, 
because  they  reflect  the  Divine  Truth  itself  upon  which  they  are 
based,  are  necessarily  on  a  lower  plane  altogether  than  a  dogma 
of  faith  which  is  not  revealed  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  the 
Heavenly  Father  Himself.  The  findings  of  science  are  the 
secrets  of  God’s  earth  which  He  has  given  to  the  children  of 
men ;  but  human  wit  cannot,  by  its  own  power,  discover  the  things 
that  arc  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  them  as  a  true 
gift  from  God,  and  from  Him  alone.  Being  on  different  planes. 
Science  and  Faith  can,  therefore,  never  really  clash  any  more  than 
can  two  parallel  lines  meet.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  in  matters 
like  Loreto,  and  the  few  cases  I  have  instanced,  the  gift  of 
Infallibility  finds  no  place  at  all.  They  are  human  things,  and 
in  such  matters  the  Church  not  only  can  err,  but  does  at  times 
err; and  she  allows  that  she  can  err  in  these  matters  by  correcting 
ber  mistakes. 

But  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  Loreto  allowed 
to  go  on?  As  these  are  matters  not  concerning  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  I  might  be  contented  to  shrug  my  shoulders  and 
leave  the  question  alone,  as  beyond  the  object  of  this  article. 
But  I  think  a  reasonable  reply  to  a  reasonable  objection  may  be 
given.  The  Church  is  not  for  the  learned  only,  but  for  the  iX)or 
as  well.  She  has  to  consider  the  little  ones  as  well  as  the  great ; 
and  she  has  to  take  them  as  they  are  to-day.  The  matters  under 
discussion  not  being  of  faith,  her  children  can  save  their 
souls  whether  they  hold  them  or  not.  Then  why  disturb  those 
who  are  in  good  faith,  and  take  away  what  they  are  accustomed 
to?  The  Church  remembers  the  reply  of  the  J)ivine  Husband¬ 
man  who  bade  His  workers  leave  the  tares  to  grow  up  with  the 
wheat,  lest  tearing  them  up  the  good  corn  be  also  destroyed.  A 
time  will  come  when,  at  the  harvest,  the  one  will  be  garnered 
and  the  other  burnt.  So  in  these  matters  the  Church  is  wisely 
slow  to  act,  lest  in  rooting  up  superstitions  which,  at  least,  do 
not  do  any  positive  harm,  she  destroy  the  faith  of  those  who, 
by  ignorance,  cannot  tell  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two.  Habillon  says :  “  When  tradition  is  immemorial  and 

identity  is  established,  j)ossession  of  a  cult  is  a  solid  title  which 
must  not  be  destroyed  except  by  certain  and  evident  proofs.”  But 
the  Church  always  remembers  the  words  of  Innocent  111.  :  — 

Falsity  should  not  be  tolerated  under  the  veil  of  piety.”  De¬ 
monstrate  the  falsity  and  she  will  act,  and  often  act,  too,  with  a 
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promptness  ^vhich  would  astonish  those  who  speak  of  lluiiuii 
slowness.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  Eoman 
Churches  the  report  ran  through  the  city  that  a  [licture  of  Christ 
was  seen  to  open  and  shut  its  eyes.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very 
common  optical  illusion.  Crowds  rushed  to  see  the  wonder.  The 
Inquisition  promptly  took  ixissession  of  the  picture,  and  forbade 
it  to  be  exhibited.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  outside 
Granada,  on  a  little  hill  now  called  the  Sacro  Monte,  wonderful 
relics  and  a  whole  series  of  books,  consisting  of  engraved  leaden 
plates,  were  found.  Most  people  lost  their  heads.  The  hooks, 
which  were  supposed  to  date  from  Apostolic  times,  spoke  fully  of 
subsequent  developments  in  the  Church,  as  already  known,  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  believed.  Of  course  the  national  legend  of  St.  James 
was  asserted,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly  (it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
went  into  the  details),  some  of  the  books  were  written  by  him 
and  his  immediate  disciples.  The  whole  matter  was  a  forgery, 
and  the  number  of  pious  fools  were  infinite.  Home  interfered, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  discoveries ;  since  then  the  leaden  plates, 
which  are  kept  to  this  day  in  two  cupboards  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  in  the  church  on  the  Sacro  Monte,  have  remained  under 
lock  and  key.  There  are  still  some  few  who  cling  to  the  belief 
that  the  discoveries  are  genuine  ;  and  a  recent  work  from  the  pen 
of  a  Granadino,  Don  Kamos  Lopez,  ventures  to  uphold  a  thor¬ 
oughly  discredited  fable.  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  in  many  cases, 
too  easy  a  credence  has  been  given  to  what  was  called  evidence— 
the  evil  was  rife  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  list  of  relics  on 
view  in  many  places  were  neither  edifying  nor  trustworthy. 
Ignorance,  indiscreet  zeal  and  self-interest  can  account  for  many 
things  which  distress  believers ;  but  the  Church  has  recognised 
the  difficulties,  and  has  legislated  sternly  and  strictly  on  the 
subject.  We  do  not  want  now  laws,  says  Klcssed  Thomas  More, 
but  that  the  old  laws  should  be  kept.  St.  Charles  j^orromeo 
burnt  many  spurious  relics ;  and  1  know  of  one  large  coilection  in 
Ijondon  that  cannot  be  exposed  for  lack  of  any  kind  of  authenti¬ 
cation. 

1  hear  that  many  complaints  have  been  sent  to  Rome  concern¬ 
ing  St.  Expeditus,  with  the  result  that  all  the  apocryphal  histories 
and  emblems  are  forbidden,  and  that  the  ciiltus  is  to  be  directed 
to  the  only  Expeditus  known  in  the  calendar,  who  thus,  owing  to 
the  strange  mistake  of  some  Parisian  devotees,  comes  into  his  own 
after  1700  years  of  neglect.  The  question  of  Loreto,  too,  shown 
as  it  is  not  to  be  a  denial  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  a  venera¬ 
tion  given  to  Our  Lady,  but  of  a  fabulous  translation  of  a  non- 
existing  house,  is  receiving  serious  attention,  not  only  from 
scholars,  but  from  those  who  are  called  to  direct  the  welfare  of 
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the  Clmrch ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  applications  for  the 
extension  of  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  are  now  always  refused. 
It  is  probable  when  the  revision  of  the  Breviary  and  Calendar, 
initiated  by  Leo  XIII.,  comes  into  force,  this  and  many  other 
similar  feasts,  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  modern  mind,  will  be 
expunged.  The  pruning  knife  is  always  at  work,  and  sometimes 
Nature  itself  destroys  the  excrescences. 

The  words  of  Leo  XIII.  to  Mgr.  ITulst  are  to  the  point, 

as  showing  the  wide  tolerance  of  the  Popes  in  matters  which  do 
not  concern  the  faith  :  “  There  arc  some  restless  and  worrying 
spirits  who  press  the  Poman  congregation  to  make  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  questions  that  are  still  doubtful.  I  won’t  allow  it ;  1 
hinder  them,  for  we  must  not  prevent  the  savants  from  working. 
We  must  give  them  leisure  to  hesitate  and  even  to  wander.  Be- 
ligious  truth  can  only  be  the  gainer  thereby.  The  Church  will 
always  be  there  in  time  to  put  them  back  in  the  right  way.”  It 
may  be  that  evidence  that  seems  sufheient  to  me  is  not  so  to  the 
Roman  Congregations.  Well,  I  am  not  a  Boman  Congregation, 
and  my  actions  have  not  the  same  responsibility  as  theirs.  Why 
should  I  refuse  them  the  same  liberty  of  investigating  and  of 
sounding  evidence  that  I  claim  and  use?  But,  feeling  as  I  do 
that  many  of  these  things,  which  Infallibility  does  not  assert  and 
.Irchmology  denies,  are  a  weakening  of  true  religion,  besides  giving 
occasion  to  the  ITiilistines  to  mock  and  insult,  1  have  written 
these  lines  to  set  them  in  their  true  light  as  being  only  human 
inventions  worth  so  much  and  no  moi'e.  Archaology  is  a  valu¬ 
able  helj)  in  showing  what  Infallibility  is  and  v.hat  it  is  not. 

Etiielred  Taunton. 
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When  the  account  of  these  first  3’ears  of  Kiii”'  Edv.aid  Vll.’s 
reign  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  he  vitally  interesting  to  sec 
which  have  been  the  most  salient  features  of  to-day.  There  has 
been  a  re-grouping  of  Continental  sympathies  and  alliances,  prin¬ 
cipally,  as  it  would  appear  to  us  noxv,  because  the  great  protagonist 
of  our  splendid  isolation  has  passed  away.  The  balance  of  our 
polity  is  shaken  by  the  introduction  of  an  overpowering  repre¬ 
sentation  of  labour  in  place  of  capital,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  actuating  force,  what  driving  ])ower  of  the  unit — whetlier 
the  unit  be  the  individual  or  many  individuals — is  res|x)nsible 
for  the  recasting  of  popular  opinion  and  popular  ideals,  and  tint 
will  never  be  seen  until  now  has  beconu'  tJioi. 

iMeanwhile,  it  is  more  and  more  evident  to  the  casual  observer 
of  latter-day  movements  that  the  demand  for  some  organised 
form  of  universal  military  training  is  beginning  to  make  itseli 
felt. 

We  do  not  yet  name  the  word  Conscri[)tion  except  with  hated 
breath,  we  still  speak  timidly,  and  in  no  loud  tone  of  voice,  about 
compulsory  drill,  but  there  are  already  some  public  servants— 
men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  country  for  their  devotion  to 
her  ideals — who  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  boldly  on  behalf  of 
National  Service. 

This  movement,  which  no  doubt  the  historian  will  demonstrate 
to  future  readers  as  advancing  by  lca])s  and  bounds,  appears  to 
those  who  have  long  recognised  the  necc'ssity  for  it  as  dragging 
its  slow  length  along  unending  months  and  years,  so  imperceptible 
is  the  progress  it  is  making.  It  may,  therefore,  seem  premature 
to  allude  already  to  woman's  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  making  her  at  once  an  active 
partner  in  the  propagation  of  this  new  ideal  rather  than  the 
passive  witness  of  it,  she  may  become  one  of  its  most  j^xjwerful 
and  helpful  agents. 

To  the  cynical,  my  heading  of  “  Women  and  War  ”  will  give 
opportunity  for  some  scoffing  comment.  To  the  old-fashioned  it 
will  furnish  occasion  to  deride  the  spirit  of  to-day. 

Dut  the  cynic  is  not  un-useful  to  my  purpose  when  he  has 
fired  off  his  round  of  witticisms.  The  magazine  of  his  mind  that 
found  room  for  Ixlank  cartridge  is  capable  of  storing  also  inoie 
effective  ammunition. 

■Eess  useful  to  me  is  the  old-fashioned  man  who  prides  himself 
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on  the  virtuosity  of  his  well-worn  prejudices,  a  self-assertive, 
self-opinionated  rascal  obstructing  every  |)rogress ;  of  the  kind 
that  says  to  himself  and  others,  “  Undoubtedly  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  i.e.,  Englishmen  and  Foreigners  !  ”  To  the  old- 
fashioned  rascal,  therefore,  who  believes  that  so  long  as  his  beef 
and  beer  are  British-bred  and  British-brewed  the  country  is  in  no 
daniter.  1  do  not  address  myself ;  he  had  best  lay  down  the  book 
at  the  first  page.  To  him  the  suggestion  that  the  country  could 
be  in  any  danger  causes  profound  irritation,  while  such  phrases 
as  pati’iotism  or  love  of  country  has  something  of  the  sickening 
sentimentalism  of  the  “  Vatcrland  ”  and  the  German  band.  The 
two  ideas  are  connected,  it  may  be,  by  some  sub-conscious 
memory  dating  from  the  days  when  John  Bull  stood  at  his  nursery 
window  and  listened  to  the  men  in  German  uniform  playing  “  The 
Watch  on  the  Bhine,”  for  to-day  German  bands  woidd  seem  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Becalled,  perhaps,  and  absorbed  into  the 
brass  hands  of  their  various  territorial  regiments  in  a  country 
wher('  eveiy  talent  or  trade  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
nation,  blowing  martial  ardour  through  their  wind-instruments 
into  the  heavy  limbs  of  the  recruit  Iresh  from  the  [dough,  just  as 
here  men  are  expanding  their  lungs  trying  to  inflate  with  patriot¬ 
ism  material  far  more  obstinate  than  the  country  yokel. 

W'ith  us.  t()o,  the  big  drum  must  be  beaten  by  the  preacher, 
the  |)latform  orator,  and  the  public  Press  to  call  attention  to  our 
most  parlous  condition.  When  it  has  been  beaten  long  enough  the 
public  will  [)ay  their  money  and  take  their  [daces.  But  there 
will  be  no  spectacle  to  see.  Promises  there  have  been  many, 
performance  there  will  be  none.  Then  the  infuriated  people  will 
tear  u[)  the  benches  and  demand  the  return  of  their  money.  The 
managers  will  l)e  sent  for,  and  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulders 
will  say,  “  We  are  very  sorry,  but  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the 
Party.  They  have  allowed  us  no  money  to  [n’ovide  them  with 
a  show.”  Then,  [lerhaps,  all  will  come  right.  The  people  will 
cry  out  that  they  will  have  no  more  [)arty,  but  they  will  have 
value  foi-  their  mom-y,  and  they  will  pay  those  only  who  sacrifice 
party  and  prejudice  and  become  true  [)atriots. 

That  is  why  it  is  right  to  beat  the  big  drum  until  the  [X30[de 
hoar  it.  Then,  some  day,  not  far  distant,  the  individual  may 
wake  u[)  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  more  specific  duty  of  citizenshi[) 
than  the  mere  paying  of  rates  and  taxes  and  the  recording  of 
his  anonymous  vote  at  the  poll,  and  when  I  say  the  individual, 
1  mean  not  only  individual  man,  but  individual  woman  as  well. 
Woman  has  her  share  in  the  duties  of  citizenshi[),  because  she,  too, 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  it,  though  there  be  some  who  deny 
their  res[K>nsibility  because  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
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law  and  order  and  have  no  vote  in  its  administration.  Logically 
they  may  be  right,  but  the  old-fashioned  rascal  will  have  it 
that  ethically  they  are  all  wrong,  and,  therefore,  they  will  never 
get  it.  With  that  1  have  here  nothing  to  do.  All  1  want  to 
prove  is  that  if  our  men  are  to  be  roused  into  a  love  of  their 
own  country,  and  shaken  out  of  a  mere  conceit  of  its  infaliibilitv 
it  is  our  women  who  must  raise  the  noble  standard  of  pubfic 
s})irit  and  keep  it  flying. 

How  and  when  that  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  England 
came  into  faslnon,  historians  may  better  be  able  to  tell  than  ]. 
fvt  w  hatever  time  we  became  inoculated  with  this  toxin  of  super¬ 
iority,  with  what  I  must  call  the  Einglish-and-l’oreigner  senti¬ 
ment,  we  are  indelibly  marked  with  an  imperviousness  to  national 
disaster  or  foreign  conquest,  and  nowhere  are  the  marks  more 
visible  than  in  our  women. 

Woman  is  by  nature  and  by  habit  a  malleable  recipient  oi' 
masculine  influences.  Moia'over,  she  is  retentive  and  uncritical. 
When  she  is  critical  she  loses  something  in  popularity,  and  being 
at  heart  more  diltident  than  man,  she  is  also  more  nervous  of 
outside  opinion. 

It  is  essentially  a  feminine  element,  and  not  the  least  attractive 
one,  to  be  both  constant  and  tenacious  to  an  ideal.  Our  women 
ha\e  even  a  blinder  faith  than  our  men  that  we  as  a  nation,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  odds,  must  eventually  win,  and  without  so  much 
as  being  able  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  their  belief,  therefore 
a  suggestion  of  a  doubt  of  that  doctrine  will  come  as  a  great 
shock  to  their  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  quickly 
apprehensive  and  keenly  alive  to  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  those  they  love.  The  instinct  of  motherhood  is,  we  know, 
collateral  to  the  desire  to  protect  its  young,  and  this  is  why, 
when  once  roused  to  a  likelihood  of  disaster,  they  should  be  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  instilling  into  their  boys  an  awakening 
sense  of  duty  to  the  State. 

How’  tiresome  these  set  phrases  of  citizenship,  patriotism, 
national  res|X)nsibilities  can  become,  those  alone  know  who  read 
with  avidity  all  that  meets  the  eye  on  these  subjects.  I  shall, 
therefoi’e,  endeavour  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  I  can,  and  to  make 
more  definite  suggestions  of  woman’s  part  in  relation  to  the  State. 

Just  now’,  when  international  visits  ind  international  dinners 
are  the  political  fashion,  and  the  only  danger  to  be  foreseen  is 
the  inevitable  headache  from  too  many  toasts  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  women  understand  that  this  is 
iheir  time  for  work,  their  day  of  responsibility,  that  this,  in  a 
word,  is  tlie  w’oman’s  hour. 

Later,  when  transport  or  train  steams  slowly  out  of  our  sight, 
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carrying  all  that  we  hold  most  dear  among  the  troops  for  the 
front,  the  limitations  of  our  sex  are  most  pitifully  realised  by 
us.  and  our  imi)otence  in  the  crucial  moments  of  danger  to  the 
Empire  comes  home  to  us  with  the  most  bitter  emphasis.  At 
such  times  the  grim  task  of  waiting,  powerless,  inactive,  with 
hands  folded  in  lap.  is  to  the  greater  number  the  most  heroic 
sacrifice  demanded  of  women.  In  the  South  African  war  it  was 
not  to  those  of  us  who,  impatient  of  patience,  pushed  their  way 
restlessly  to  the  base,  or  as  near  the  base  as  they  were  permitted 
to  ai)i)ro:ich.  that  men  accorded  their  approval.  The  brunt  of 
the  misery  and  heartache  of  those  days  fell  on  the  uncomplaining 
women  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  facilities  for  getting 
nearer  to  those  whose  lives  they  hung  on.  The  remembrance  of 
it  is  still  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  mothers  and  wives  of 
Great  llritain  to  need  recapitulation  here,  however  faintly  it  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  oliicial  memory;  but  the  enormous  activity, 
the  ceaseless  elforts  made  by  women  of  all  classes  and  all  kinds 
to  collect  moiu'V,  necessaries,  comforts,  even  luxuries  for  the 
troops,  and  the  gigantic  results  of  their  efforts  are  among  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  those  painful  years.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  this  burst  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  died  out,  as  many 
carping  critics  would  have  us  believe,  before  the  war  was  ended. 
The  soldiers’  wives  were  untiringly  looked  after  until  the  very 
finish.  Here  was,  what  is  more  valuable  than  any  spasmodically 
great  effort,  consistent  and  sustained  effort  to  assist — on  the  part 
of  women  at  least — long  after  the  emotion  and  enthusiasm 
roused  by  our  first  disasters  had  worn  away. 

Yet  never  was  there  greater  need  for  sustained  and  consistent 
effort  than  now,  when  to  all  appearances  we  are  at  peace  with 
the  world. 

Of  course,  the  Foreign  Office  seismograph  may  already  have 
recorded  suspicious  signs  of  earthquakes  in  far-off  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  telescopes  of  Downing  Street  may  be  able  to 
discern  where  the  distant  cloud  is  gathering,  but  to  the  naked 
eye  of  the  public  there  is  no  speck  visible  on  the  horizon  of  the 
coming  struggle,  whether  in  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
yet  it  is  this  very  moment  that  is  the  moment  for  preparation. 
Preparation,  not  of  knitted  comforts  in  khaki-coloured  wool, 
not  of  ambulance  contrivances,  not  of  hospital  ingenuities,  but 
preparation  of  the  boyhood  of  Great  Britain  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  hygiene  and  temperance  for  the  hardships  his  manhood 
may  possibly  have  to  endure,  with  a  practice  of  drill  for 
the  marches  that  may  have  to  be  undertaken ;  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  tlie  (j  I  lick  use  of  hand  and  eye  for  the  rifle  that  may 
presently  have  to  be  handled ;  but  above  and  beyond  all  this  a 
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preparation  of  the  soul  of  the  child.  The  child  must  be  imbued 
with  the  grand  qualities  of  cheerfulness  and  of  willing  endurance 
for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  inheritance  of  freedom  and  liberty  that 
is  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  fondly  nurse  the  conviction  that 
if  their  sons  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  horse  or  rifle,  and  have 
never  been  trained  to  endurance,  they  will  not  be  chosen  in 
the  time  of  stress.  How  vain  was  this  belief  was  seen  in  the 
South  African  war,  first,  because  they  liad  not  allowed  for  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  even  sacrifice  that  during  a  great  national 
emergency  springs  up  in  the  breast  of  every  man  worthy  of  the 
name.  Secondly,  because  they  had  not  calculated  on  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  to  make  good  the  enormous  depletion  caused  as  much 
by  sickness  and  disease  as  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  the 
manifest  idea  of  the  authorities  being  that  any  able-bodied  youth 
can  be  taught  to  sit  a  horse  and  shoot  off  a  rifle,  as  well  as  to 
learn  something  of  the  management  and  cleaning  of  both  in  a 
given  space  of  time. 

This  is  why  I  enumerated  as  first  and  foremost  among  the 
physical  lessons  to  be  taught  amongst  boys  the  habits  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  temperance. 

Cleanliness  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  does  not  only 
mean  the  use  of  soap  and  water,  which  we  know  to  be  often 
impossible  on  a  campaign,  and  the  absence  of  which  the  most 
fastidious  and  dandified  of  men  have  declared  they  soon  grow 
accustomed  to  in  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  march ;  but 
cleanliness  means  a  horror  of  anything  tainted  and  impure. 
Such  a  horror  will  produce  a  little  extra  care  and  precaution  in 
the  ordinary  sanitary  conditions  of  the  rough  and  tumble 
existence  of  a  camp  that  will  save  more  disease  and  cost  less  life 
than  all  the  surgeon’s  skill  can  accomplish. 

Even  the  ordinary  domestic  servant  with  us,  if  left  to  him  or 
herself  without  supervision,  will  allow  such  an  accumulation  of 
dust,  decayed  matter,  or  soapy  water  rather  than  undertake  the 
little  extra  labour  that  cleanliness  involves,  that  a  whole  house¬ 
hold  may  be  poisoned  by  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  neither  taught  in  the  homes  of  the  lower  middle  class 
nor  in  our  schools.  Now  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army  is  drawn 
from  that  very  class,  and  when  the  restraint  of  barrack  routine 
and  inspection  is  withdrawn  the  soldier  will  revert  to  his  early 
training  or  the  want  of  it.  An  interesting  little  case  of  the  force 
of  example  and  training  was  told  me  by  the  Kev.  N.  Dundas,  w'ho 
looks  after  one  of  the  very  poorest  parishes  of  18,000  souls  in 
Stepney.  He  has  raised  a  volunteer  corps  of  cadets  in  the 
schools  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  composed  of  boys  of  very  tender 
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I  age.  They  are  drilled  by  the  schoolmaster,  have,  I  believe,  a 
bund,  and  are  presented  on  joining  with  a  khaki  uniform.  At 
first  the  onus  of  washing  and  cleaning  these  uniforms  fell  upon 
those  who  had  organised  the  corps,  the  boys  and  their  families 
taking  no  interest  in  it.  But  little  by  little  as  the  esprit  de  corps 
«  grew  it  spread  even  to  the  mothers,  and  now  every  little  soldier 

Iin  that  corps  is  turned  out  on  Sunday  church-parade  as  neat  and 
clean  as  his  mother  and  soapsuds  can  make  him,  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  laundry  bill  is  saved  to  the  schools. 

And  as  to  temperance,  I  do  not  mean  by  that  the  entire  rejec¬ 
tion  of  beer  or  alcohol  in  every  form,  but  the  custom  of  being 
moderate.  Alan.  im{)erfectly  educated  man  above  all,  is  essen¬ 
tially  self-indulgent.  If  he  is  thirsty  he  must  have  a  drink  in 
‘  the  name  of  all  the  gods  or  devils  he  sw^ears  by — and  drink  he 
ji  will  have  whether  it  be  adulterated  alcohol  or  poisoned  water, 
for  he  resents  the  extra  trouble  and  patience  of  filtering  that 
water  and  boiling  bis  tea — and  hence  the  long  list  of  casualties 
j  .ufter  an  engagement  with  the  fiend  of  enteric  fever. 

1  Tliesc  little  lessons  of  self-abnegation  may  be  taught  to  boys; 
i  it  should  be  taught  them  that  the  little  extra  expenditure  of 
labour  may  mean  a  great  saving  of  life  ;  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
r  is  to  work  as  many  hours  as  it  is  necessary  to  work,  and  not  to 

jl  do  as  little  as  can  Ix'  done  for  the  most  money,  and  then  sit  dowm 

Ito  beer  and  pipe. 

Air.  Arthur  Shadwell  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  work  on 
“Industrial  Efficiency  ”  uses  the  following  words;  “The  once 
enterprising  manufacturer  has  grown  slack,  he  has  left  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  care  of  itself,  while  he  is  grouse-shooting,  or  yachting 
in  the  Alediterranean  ;  that  is  his  business.  The  once-imequalled 
j  workman  has  adopted  the  motto,  ‘Get  as  much  and  do  as  little 

i  as  possible.’  His  business  is  football  or  betting  .  .  .  We  are  a 

(nation  at  play.’’ 

Even  the  lit.  Hon.  John  Burns,  when  he  looked  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  Local  Government  Board  offices,  instead  of  peer¬ 
ing  into  them ,  gazed  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the  unemployed 
I  and  acknowledged  that  they  w'ere  unemployable.  We  have  for- 
gotten  how  to  work,  and  1 — as  a  woman — say  it  with  shame,  that 
i  women  are  the  most  to  blame.  Going  among  the  women  of  our 
IKiorer  classes  here  we  find  them  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
i  knowledge  of  a  woman’s  work.  They  can  neither  darn,  nor  sew, 
nor  cook,  nor  scrub  :  hence  their  extravagance,  their  want  of  clean- 
I  liness,  their  idleness,  and,  in  consequence,  their  intemperance 
I  and  the  wretchedness  of  home  life.  There  is  a  whole  system  of 
I  education  (to  suppoid  which  the  hard-working  middle-class  pay 
I  heavy  school  rates)  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ixjor  these  ele- 
1  VOL.  LXXX.  N.s.  3  c 
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mentary  feminine  duties,  and  we  do  not  even  enforce  the  learning 
of  them.  ^ 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  before  the  days  of  compulsory  education, 
when  there  was  no  one  to  teach  the  masses,  they  knew  how  to 
work.  Well,  that  would  prove  that  the  system  is  at  fault  and  not 
the  people,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  main  reason  why  we  no 
longer  know  how  to  work. 

If  I  have  appeared  to  run  far  wide  of  my  subject  it  is  because 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  to  its  root  some  of  the  evil  from 
which  we  are  suffering.  The  sacredness  of  home  and  country 
cannot  exist  in  a  child’s  mind  where  home  is  a  common  lodging- 
house  and  the  workhouse  stands  for  the  country  ;  nor  can  so  clean 
and  lofty  an  ideal  as  patriotism  spring  up  in  the  squalor  and  stench 
of  one  room  tenanted  by  a  whole  family,  in  surroundings  where 
the  State  is  represented  by  a  policeman  in  uniform  ordering  the 
lad  to  “  move  on.”  The  regeneration  and  the  re-planting  of 
more  healthful  self-respect  must  be  done  by  women,  and  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  alone  we  can  look  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

When  I  speak  of  Eegeneration ,  I  mean  the  kindling  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  not  the  mere  silly  satisfaction  at  being  an  English¬ 
man  without  any  desire  to  assist  in  making  it  worth  while  to  be 
an  Englishman ;  in  fact,  patriotism  in  the  sincerest  and  most  real 
sense  of  the  wnrd. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  it  is  always  a  difficulty 
to  know  where  to  begin  and  how’  to  set  about  doing  it.  And  it 
may  appear  to  many  a  great  bathos  to  suggest  that  organisa¬ 
tion  for  physical  exercises  and  drill  may  be  the  first  steps  towards 
self-respect  and  self-command.  In  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  July 
•28th  I  drew  up  a  short  programme  of  a  }K>ssible  women’s  asso¬ 
ciation,  some  part  of  which  will  be  found  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  That  there  are  some  women  whose  influence  and 
leisure  are  more  limited  than  is  the  case  with  others  is,  of  course, 
readily  conceivable,  but  let  this  not  be  urged  by  them  as  an 
excuse  to  do  nothing.  Great  personal  diffidence,  or  shyness,  is 
characteristic  of  many  who  are  otherwise  clever  and  helpful  if 
convinced  of  the  need  of  their  co-operation.  It  is  a  natural 
enough  feeling  that  because  time  and  labour  may  be  restricted 
it  is  not  worth  while  contributing  such  trifling  assistance;  or, 
again,  that  the  successful  endeavours  of  some  more  privileged 
class  overshadow^  the  shorter-reaching,  but  equally  useful,  work 
of  less  fortunate  individuals.  It  is  collaboration  and  unanimity 
of  action  that  impels  forward  any  public  movement,  just  as  the 
chorus  chanted  rhythmically  hy  sailors  as  they  haul  the  sheets 
sets  the  great  sail  that  sends  the  ship  flying  in  the  wind. 

To  begin  with,  I  ask  of  women  to  make  an  effort  no  greater 
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than  this  to  help  in  our  scheme  of  national  efficiency.  Let  all 
the  mothers  of  boys  young  enough  even  to  go  to  a  preparatory 
school  write  a  simple  letter  to  the  headmaster  when  the  boy 
joins: — “1  desire  that  my  son  should  at  once  join  the  school 
cadet  corps,  or,  failing  the  existence  of  a  local  corps,  please 
give  him  the  facility  of  joining  one  nearest  to  the  school.”  I 
think  1  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  there  is  a  volunteer 
corps  in  connection  with  most  boys’  schools  of  to-day,  but  that 
the  numbers  enlisted  fall  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  far  short 
of  the  number  of  school -pupils.  Thus,  at  the  cost  of  two  minutes 
in  time  and  a  penny  in  money  the  first  step  may  be  taken 
towards  the  making  of  an  army,  taken  by  any  mother  at  what¬ 
ever  school  it  may  be  the  boy’s  lot  to  attend ;  whether  at  the 
preparatory  schools  for  young  gentlemen  in  whatever  salubrious 
neighbourhood  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  locate  them,  or  to  the 
elementary  school  of  the  parish.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  with  the  “elementary” 
youth  of  England,  but  naturally  it  applies  equally  to  those  who 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  a  more  advanced  age  without  becom¬ 
ing  volunteers. 

But  because  the  wives  of  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  land- 
owners  have  wdde  scope  of  influence  ready  to  their  hand  without 
seeking  any  further  than  their  own  environment  where  they 
may  best  help,  1  must  of  necessity  begin  with  pointing  out  to 
them  how  important  is  their  part  in  the  work  to  be  done. 

In  a  neighbourhood  where  there  is  a  local  magnate  of  rank 
or  position,  the  power  of  example  on  the  part  of  his  wife  is 
limited  or  unlimited,  according  to  the  degree  of  influence  she 
chooses  to  exercise,  but  when  a  given  class  has  privileges,  it 
has  also  responsibilities,  and  must  seriously  engage  itself  in  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  a  landowner. 
There  are  on  the  estate,  as  a  rule,  a  whole  army  of  retainers, 
tenants,  and  workmen  and  dej^endants  all  having  families;  w’ell, 
the  wives  of  all  these  men  will  have  to  be  influenced  into  per¬ 
suading  their  boys  to  enlist.  It  will  have  to  bo  demonstrated 
to  them  how’  much  better  it  will  be  for  Johnny  or  Tommy  to  go 
marching  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  neat  uniform  than 
loafing  in  the  village  street  or  getting  up  to  mischief  indoors. 
More  quiet  at  home  on  half-holidays,  more  health  and  happiness 
for  Johnny  and  Tommy  out  of  doors. 

Let  us  leave  to  the  faddist  the  privilege  of  snarling  at  what 
he  will  denounce  as  “  automatic  conscription.” 

I  would  rather  entrust  a  sickly  babe  to  a  practical  housewife 
who  loves  children,  than  to  a  faddist  with  any  array  of  initials 
after  his  name. 

3  c  2 
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The  medical  profession  knew  well  that  one  of  the  remedies  for  ! 

the  effete  youth  of  Great  Britain  is  drill  when  they  founded  the  ’ 

league  for  their  physical  improvement — a  league  that  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  boys’  brigades. 

Enormous  activity  is  shown  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  in  order 
to  make  that  activity  universal  every  woman  must  be  induced  to 
contribute  her  share.  If  she  has  not  been  blessed  with  a  child 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  her  country  she  must  take  her  part 
in  the  nation’s  business  by  the  work  of  her  brain  and  her 
energy,  until  at  length  there  is  not  a  mother  in  these  islands 
who  is  not  proud  that  her  son  should  carry  arms ;  not  a  boy  who 
would  not  be  happy  to  enlist  himself  a  volunteer,  or  who  will 
not  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  lad  who  shirks  the  duty  that  1 
should  be  a  pleasure.  ; 

Gertrude  Silver.  i 

Exth.\ct  from  a  Letteu  to  the  “  Times,”  July  28Tn,  1906,  headed  ”  .\n  j 
Appeal  to  the  Women  of  England.”  | 

The  womau’s  work  will  be  :  j 

”  Firstly  :  To  encourage  and  induce  the  boys  of  every  family  and  of 
every  class  to  learn  to  drill  and  to  shoot;  by  this  means  cultivating  a 
better  understanding  of  their  military  duties  towards  their  country  and 
at  the  same  time  improving  their  physical  condition  and  giving  them  early 
lessons  in  discipline  that  will  later  in  life  help  them  to  govern  themselves 
and  others. 

”  Statistically  I  believe  it  is  asserted  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  men  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  twenty  are  physically  unfit  for  military  service,  but  beyond 
doubt  the  early  drilling  of  boys  will  establish  a  greater  width  of  chest, 
with  a  better  comprehension  of  cleanliness  and  self-respect,  that  must  all 
lead  to  their  bodily  improvement.  | 

”  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  these  are  the  objects  of  every  brigade  existing  | 

for  the  drilling  of  boys,  but  these  are  all  working  independently  of  each 
other,  are  in  many  cases  in  connection  with  church  schools  and  distinctive 
sects,  and  exclude  many  boys  of  different  denomination.  i 

”  Secondly  :  To  assist  actively  in  recruiting  by  their  personal  influence  j 

and  persuasion,  and  to  canvass  in  their  particular  area  or  district,  and  i 

induce  the  youth  of  England  to  participate  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  of 
volunteer  efficiency. 

“  Thirdly  :  To  organise  meetings  and  social  gatherings  for  the  purpose  j 

of  bringing  men  and  women  of  every  condition  and  class  together  on  the 
common  ground  of  military  thoroughness  and  preparedness. 

”  Fourthly  :  To  take  local  initiative  in  the  matter  of  collecting  funds 
wherever  and  whenever  such  are  needed,  and  to  enable  every  district — if 
possible — to  contribute  what  share  it  can  to  the  national  necessity  for 
trained  bands. 

”  By  dividing  the  country  into  counties,  districts,  and  parishes,  and 
allotting  to  each  of  a  selected  number  of  women  her  particular  area  to 
watch  over,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  close  network  of  activity  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  indicated  will  be  established  all  over  the  country. 

”  As,  however,  all  this  activity  will  involve  some  expense  that  people 
of  small  means  cannot  afford,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  body  of 
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subscribers  to  defray  the  outlay  of  these  expenses,  and,  for  purposes  of 
executive  control,  a  Central  Council  in  London,  and  a  Lady  President, 
Committee,  and  Secretary  in  each  county. 

“  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  yearly  subscription  ranging  from  one 
„uinea  to  one  shilling  in  order  that  all  may  participate  in  the  movement. 

"  Doubtless  all  over  England  there  are  existing  organisations  with  much 
the  same  aims,  and  it  is  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  touch  all  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  object  that  I  have  ventured  to  take  up  so 
much  of  your  space.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  are  willing 
to  co-operate. 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  (Signed)  Geutrioe  Silver.” 


CHANT  SUNG  IN  DAKKNESS. 


I. 

Though  the  fool — the  old  gainsayer 
The  passionate  inveigher 
Whose  passion  is  a  prayer 
To  one  beyond  his  view, 

Saith,  “Is  He  dumb?  Defy,  then 
Art  thou  indignant?  Die,  then, 
Bowed  down  and  battle-writhen. 
But  never  stoop  to  sue !  ’  ’ 

Yet  Man,  although  he  grieveth 
And  the  pride  of  him  upheaveth 
Still  in  that  God  believeth, 

Still  in  a  goal  whereto 
Those  heaven-plunging  horses 
Whose  neck  no  rein  enforces. 
Unspent  as  from  the  sources 
Of  light  and  life  they  flew. 
Sweep  the  earth-chariot.  (Never 
Shall  the  Charioteer’s  endeavour 
Govern  them — Man  for  ever 
Must  bide  what  they  may  do !) 
And  though  the  breast  maternal 
Of  the  stream  of  lights  eternal 
Bears  down  a  gorge  nocturnal 
Our  little  raft  and  crew. 

And  always  wider,  dimmer. 

The  coasts  recede  and  glimmer. 
And  colder  yet  and  grimmer 
Unfold  to  oceans  new — 

Not  here  my  wonder  halteth 
To  trust  Whom  it  exalteth. 

Not  here  my  soul  defaulteth 
To  pay  its  worship  due  ; 

Yet,  yet  it  mounteth  fearing 
Voices  of  darkness,  rearing 
Challenges  persevering 

That  nothing  can  subdue  ;  -  - 
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II. 

“  The  evil  and  offenceless 
Thou  smit’st,  and  both  are  senseless 
Against  thine  eye  defenceless 
The  false  man  and  the  true ; 

Our  simplest,  our  sublimest, 

Our  bravest  and  our  primest, 

Are  in  thy  hand  who  climbest 
The  heavens  without  a  clue ; 
Crush  these,  the  brazen-throated. 

But  these,  the  self-devoted. 

The  deep-loved  and  unnoted. 

Why  dost  Thou  crush  them  too? 
S[K^ak  Thou,  who  Earth  evolvest 
And  the  globe  of  stars  revolvest 
And  the  night  of  life  dissolvest. 
Solve  us  this  riddle  too  ; — 

Why  to  our  young  committing 
The  faults  of  the  unwitting 
Dost  Thou  award  as  fitting 
^  Irreparable  rue? 

Is  not  thy  justice  deathless? 

Why  let  ten  thousand  faithless. 

Wise  and  unclean,  go  scatheless. 

But  not  the  faithful  few? 

Thy  face  in  cloud  enswathing 
Why  visit ’st  Thou  with  scathing 
The  child,  the  beast  our  plaything, 
And  them  that  never  knew?  ” 


III. 

And  God  said.  If  yc  hear  it, 

This  wecpitKj  of  the  Spirit 
For  the  world  which  ye  inherit, 
Do  I  not  hear  it  too? 

Arise,  and  to  your  stations. 

Ye  lighted  living  nations ! 

These  be  my  dark  foundations — 
To  raise  them  is  for  you. 


Herbert  Trench. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  SPORT. 


Towards  the  end  of  last  hunting  season  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness  probably  one  of  the  most  monstrous  acts  of  cruelty  that 
has  been  perpetrated  of  recent  years  in  connection  with  sport. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  most  of  the  field  had  gone  home, 
and  our  fox  had  been  run  to  ground.  When  the  tedious  work  of 
digging  to  get  him  out  had  been  in  progress  a  little  while,  his  head 
became  visible.  Thereupon  an  implement  resembling  a  gigantic 
corkscrew  was  produced,  and  calmly  screwed  into  the  poor  beast’s 
living  body  ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  pulled  out  of  his  earth  as  a 
cork  is  pulled  out  of  a  bottle.  The  implement  in  question  I  had 
not  a  chance  of  handling,  but  some  days  later  1  availed  myself  of 
an  op[)ortunity  to  handle  and  examine  closely  an  implement 
almost  similar,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  latter  a  large  triple  fish-hook  took  the  place 
of  the  screw.  The  fact  that  the  latter  implement — and,  therefore, 
presumably  also  the  former — was  carried  regularly  by  one  of  the 
hunt  servants,  leads  one  to  infer  that  both  instruments  of  torture 
were,  at  any  rate  last  season,  used  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
hunting  country  of  which  1  am  sp('aking. 

And  yet  some  of  us  have  the  amazing  effrontery  to  talk  about 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards.  Let  me  hasten  to  state,  however, 
that  I  feel  convinced  there  can  be  few’  hunting  countries  \Yhere 
this  abominable  practice  is  countenanced.  Even  in  the  country 
alluded  to  the  bulk  of  the  field  expressed  intense  indignation  and 
disgust.  Fortunately,  it  is  well  knowm  that  British  sportsmen 
are,  as  a  body,  probably  as  humane  a  set  of  men  as  there  is 
to  be  found,  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  strengthened 
by  the  knowdedge  that  when,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  I 
described  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Standard  the  act  to  which 
1  have  just  referred,  in  the  hope  that  the  publicity  thus  given 
to  the  affair  would  lead  to  the  practice  being  discontinued,  the 
letter  created  such  a  whirlwind  of  indignation  that  for  a 
week  afteiwvards  letters  of  protest  from  sportsmen  came 
pouring  into  the  office  of  that  paper  literally  in  hundreds  by 
every  post.  The  plea  advanced  in  favour  of  using  these 
implements  is  that  foxes,  being  by  nature  very  savage,  are  apt  to 
snap  at  the  huntsman’s  hand  or  arm  if  the  earth  is  dug  right 
away ;  but  this  is  an  excuse  which  few  hunting  men  who  are 
sportsmen  in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  term  will  for  a 
moment  accept.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that  foxes  are  included 
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iu  the  category  of  “  wild  animals,”  the  master  responsible  for 
the  act  described  would  undoubtedly  have  rendered  himself  liable 
to  prosecution  and  possibly  imprisonment. 

Naturally,  the  question  will  at  once  be  asked  by  the  humani¬ 
tarian,  Why  need  foxes  be  dug  out  at  all?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  they  must  from  time  to  time  be  dug  out,  perhaps 
one  of  the  chiefest  being  that  unless  a  certain  number  of  hunted 
foxes  are  killed  during  the  season  the  farmers  in  the  country 
are  almost  sure  to  begin  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  foxes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ravages  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  them,  which  could  in  many  instances 
he  traced  to  some  entirely  different  source.  Still,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  digging  that  takes 
place  in  some  hunting  countries  could  quite  easily  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  only  reason  it  is  not  is  that  many  masters 
of  hounds  allow  themselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  their 
huntsmen  instead  of  exercising  their  personal  authority,  probably 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  a  professional  huntsman’s  natural 
ambition  is  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  good  a  record  as 
possible  of  foxes  killed.  That  I  am  not  singular  in  holding  this 
view'  I  have  of  late  discovered  while  talking  the  matter  over  at 
considerable  length  with  men  who  hunt  regularly  with  Irish 
packs.  Irishmen,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  are  quite  the  most 
genuinely  “sporting”  people  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  yet  in  almost  every  hunting  countiy  in  Ireland  the 
digging  of  foxes  is  a  practice  very  generally  condemned,  while 
in  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  looked  upon  positively  with  abhorrence, 
so  much  so  that  in  certain  countries  in  Ireland  there  is  an  un- 
writtem  law  that  a  fox  that  gets  to  ground  after  showing  good 
sport  is  to  be  no  more  molested  that  day,  unless  he  should  happen 
to  be  mangy,  or  in  any  way  injured,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
advisable  that  he  should  be  destroyed. 

An  unnecessarily  cruel  practice  in  vogue  in  some  countries, 
and  that  also  could  well  be  done  away  with,  is  that  of  hunting 
hinds  too  late  in  the  season,  also  hares  too  late  in  the  season. 
A  section  of  the  hunting  community  solemnly  assured  us  towards 
the  close  of  last  season  that  this  never  was  done,  so  one  must 
suppose  that  they  honestly  believed  what  they  said.  In  one 
of  the  letters  upon  this  subject,  however,  that  was  published  in 
a  newspa])er  at  the  time,  one  master  of  hounds  endeavoured  to 
shift  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders  by  declaring  that 
“the  thing  had  been  done  ”  without  his  knowledge  ;  but  assuredly 
a  weaker  excuse  could  hardly  have  been  put  forward,  for  it  is 
the  master,  and  the  master  only,  who  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  his  servants.  It  may  be  that  there  are  masters  of 
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staghounds,  also  masters  of  harriers,  so  ill-informed  as  to  be 
unaware  of  the  suffering  that  is  unnecessarily  inflicted  upon  a 
creature  that  is  run  very  nearly  to  death  when  heavy  with  young ; 
and,  to  judge  from  t>>e  ingenuous  remarks  uttered  by  some 
hunting  men  when  discussing  this  very  subject  last  season,  one 
can  well  believe  that  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  acts  of  cruelty 
of  this  nature  have  been  committed  chiefly  through  ignorance. 
Ignorance,  however,  is  no  excuse  in  these  days,  as  the  records 
of  the  evidence  given  in  several  cases  of  cruelty  of  one  sort  and 
another  that  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
go  far  to  prove.  Indeed,  from  information  that  has  lately 
reached  me  from  a  wholly  trustworthy  source,  I  am  able  now 
to  state  that  this  season  the  above  society  intends  to  watch  very 
closely  the  movements  of  certain  masters  of  hounds,  and  others, 
whom  they  have  reason  to  suspect  of  having  recourse  to  practices 
that  are  as  unsportsmanlike  as  they  are  cruel  and  unnecessary. 
This  being  so,  it  will  be  well  if  they  succeed  in  putting  an  end, 
once  and  for  all  time ,  to  the  trick  not  infrequently  resorted  to  by 
some  huntsmen — in  countries  of  artificial  earths — of  maiming 
a  ‘  ‘  bad  ’  ’  or  mangy  fox  by  drawing  a  knife-blade  across  his 
pad  in  order  that  hounds  may  run  into  him  as  quickly  as  may 
be,  and  he  may  thus  be  got  rid  of  without  undue  delay.  Again, 

I  daresay,  ignorance  would  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  by  masters 
in  some  of  the  countries  where  this  is  done,  but  it  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose  that  the  practice  is  never  indirectly  countenanced  by 
the  master. 

With  regard  to  unnecessary  cruelty  in  connection  with  shoot¬ 
ing,  much  has  been  said  and  written  that  is  entirely  beside  the 
mark  and  that  might  with  considerable  advantage  to  everybody 
have  been  left  unsaid.  In  particular,  when  the  question  of 
doing  away  with  pigeon-shooting  at  Hurlingham  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  early  in  the  year,  statements  as  to  the  alleged  cruelty  of 
shooting  birds  let  out  of  traps  w’ere  made  that,  considered  im¬ 
partially  by  an  unbiassed  critic,  border  upon  the  ludicrous. 
We  were  told  that  pigeons  released  from  traps  had  practically 
no  chance  of  escape ;  as  though  that,  supposing  it  were  the  case, 
which  it  is  not,  could  be  in  any  way  deemed  to  increase  the 
alleged  cruelty.  Then  we  were  gravely  informed  by  persons 
who  manifestly  had  never  attended  a  pigeon  match  that  many 
wounded  birds  were  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  gro\md  for  hours 
before  being  put  out  of  their  misery.  From  other  sources  came 
the  statement  that  birds  that  were  only  slightly  wounded  were 
recaptured  and  shot  at  again,  while  two  writers  at  least  hinted  very 
plainly  that  occasionally  the  pigeons  were  “got  at’’  in  various 
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ways  that  caused  great  suffering — a  statement  that  amounted 
practically  to  levelling  an  accusation  against  the  members  of 
Hurlingham  of  attempting  to  commit  acts  of  fraud  upon  a  par 
with  “roping”  horses  or  cheating  at  cards.  But  this  was  not 
all.  As  if  to  crown  the  w'hole  of  these  remarkable  mis-statements, 
we  were  solemnly  told  by  men  who  certainly  ought  to  have  known 
better  that  trap-shooting  was  “  a  cold-blooded  and  brutal  form 
of  amusement,”  but  that  game-shooting  was  not  even  cruel! 

Now,  granting  that  the  mere  destruction  of  life  for  the  sake 
of  sport  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  cruel — if  this  premise  be  not 
allowed,  then,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  sport  of 
every  kind  is  not  ipso  facto  cruel — I  venture  to  assert,  and  can, 

I  think,  show,  that  of  every  kind  of  shooting  indulged  in  in  this 
country  the  shooting  of  trapped  pigeons  conducted  as  it  is  at 
the  Gun  Club  and  at  other  clubs  of  repute,  and  as  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  Hurlingham,  is  by  far  the  least  cruel.  Let  us  contrast 
the  two,  namely,  game-shooting  and  trap-shooting,  and  draw  our 
own  deductions.  In  a  day’s  grouse-shooting,  partridge-shooting, 
or  pheasant-shooting,  even  when  the  birds  are  driven  and  the 
“guns”  are  all  good  shots,  how  many  birds  arc  killed  instantly 
by  comparison  with  those  that  fall  wounded  and  are  retrieved ; 
by  comparison  wnth  those  that  fall  wounded  and  are  not  retrieved  ; 
by  comparison  with  those  that  are  w’ounded  but  manage  to  fly 
on ;  and  by  comparison  with  those  that  are  what  is  termed 
“feathered  ”  or  ‘‘  pricked  ”?  A  man  is  a  good  shot  who  bags 
on  an  average  four  out  of  every  seven  birds  he  fires  at.  He  is 
a  very  good  shot  if  he  bags  on  an  average  three  out  of  five.  He 
is  a  brilliant  shot  if  he  bags  four  out  of  five.  But  of  all  those 
birds  bagged  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  more  than  one  half,  at  the 
very  most,  are  killed  instantaneously.  Consequently,  taking  one 
shooter  with  another  throughout  the  country ,  and  throughout  the 
season,  we  shall  be  well  wdthin  the  mark  if  we  assume  that  out 
of  every  ten  or  tw^elve  grouse,  partridges,  and  pheasants  fired  at, 
including  birds  driven,  shot  over  dogs,  and  walked  up,  only  two 
birds  are  shot  what  is  termed  “  stone  dead.” 

In  trap-shooting,  what  a  difference  !  A  man  who  is  not  a 
first-rate  pigeon-shot  must  give  up  trap-shooting  without  delay, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  lose  one  vast  sum  of  money  after  another. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  pigeon-shooters  we  see  shoot¬ 
ing  regularly  at  such  places  as  ^lonte  Carlo  and  the  Gun  Club 
are,  so  to  speak,  a  race  apart,  so  far  as  their  brilliant  marksman¬ 
ship  is  concerned,  with  the  result  that  out  of  every  hundred  birds 
trapped,  from  seventy  to  eighty  are  shot  practically  stone  dead 
in  mid-air  almost  the  instant  they  take  flight;  ten  or  twelve, 
perhaps,  badly  wounded,  fall  within  the  boundary,  and  are  quickly 
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retrieved  and  killed ;  and  the  small  remainder  escape  uninjured, 
or  else  “  feathered  ” — that  is,  struck  by  a  single  pellet,  or  by 
two  or  three  pellets  at  most.  Where,  then,  is  the  “cruelty” 
of  trap-shooting  that  we  hear  so  much  about  whenever  the  subject 
comes  under  discussion?  By  comparison  wdth  the  cruelty  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  game-shooting  and  rabbit¬ 
shooting  it  is  non-existent.  The  idea  that  trap-shooting  is  a  cruel 
form  of  amusement — it  can  hardly  be  called  sport — is  the  out¬ 
come  entirely  of  a  false  sentimentality  based  upon  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  pigeons  are  already  “  in  hand”  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  traps  and  released  to  be  shot  at,  whereas  game¬ 
birds  are  more  or  less  wild,  or  have,  at  any  rate,  to  be  searched 
for. 

Indeed,  for  whatever  unnecessary  cruelty  there  is  connected 
with  any  sort  of  shooting,  the  man  behind  the  gun  is  alone  to 
blame.  It  is  the  man  who  shoots  at  birds,  and  especially  at 
hares,  when  they  are  almost  out  of  shot,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  biggest  total  of  wounded.  The  arrant  “  duffer,”  as  we  incon¬ 
siderately  term  him ,  misses  his  birds  ‘  ‘  clean  ’  ’  more  often  than 
he  wounds  them,  and  for  this  the  average  host,  w'ho  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  invited  a  “  duffer”  to  shoot,  feels  secretly  thankful.  Even 
the  man  w'ho  habitually  “  tinkers  ”  his  birds  is  really  less 
culpable  than  the  ‘  ‘  gun  ’  ’  w  ho  shoots  at  game  that  is  too  far 
off ;  for  the  former  docs  not  intentionally  wound  game — in  all 
probability  he  inw’ardly  anathematises  himself  every  time  he  does 
wound  instead  of  killing — whereas  the  latter  fires  all  unheeding, 
content,  apparently,  if  he  can  “loose  off”  his  piece.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  standard  of  marksmanship  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  raised,  chiefly  by  gunmakers  who  have  inaugurated  what 
they  call  “shooting  schools,”  where  the  novice  can  be  trained 
to  handle  his  weapons  with  safety  to  himself  and  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  to  shoot  with  far  greater  dexterity  than  he  would 
probably  acquire  in  several  years  of  practice  if  he  were  left  to 
himself  to  experiment  upon  the  luckless  game. 

That  unnecessary  suffering  is  occasionally  caused  incidentally 
through  the  thoughtlessness  of  beaters  and  others,  most  men  who 
have  shot  much  will,  I  think,  allow.  Thus  a  beater  will  some¬ 
times  only  half  “stretch”  a  rabbit  before  cutting  the  tendon  of 
the  hind  leg  in  order  to  push  the  other  foot  between  bone  and 
tendon,  so  that  he  may  slip  the  rabbit  on  a  stick  to  carry  it. 
Eight  beaters  out  of  ten  are  men  wholly  devoid  of  imagination, 
but,  if  once  pulled  up  sharply  when  seen  to  attend  to  their  work 
in  this  slovenly  way,  they  seldom  forget  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  probably  also  from  carelessness,  lack  of  imagination,  or 
through  positive  stupidity,  beaters,  and  even  keepers  themselves. 
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will  sometimes  force  into  their  pockets  or  game  bags,  or  throw 
into  the  game-cart,  as  the  case  may  be,  birds  that  are  not  quite 
dead.  One  host,  with  whom  I  shoot  occasionally,  is  extremely 
strict  about  these  little  matters,  and  has  long  made  it  a  rule  to 
tine  any  of  his  men  who  commit  these  offences.  He  is  humane 
in  other  respects,  too,  and  in  a  manner  that  many  a  landowner 
might  with  advantage  emulate,  for  steel  traps  for  haw^ks  and 
rabbits  are  tabooed  on  his  estate,  and  he  allows  neither  owls  nor 
squirrels  to  be  destroyed.  Yet  his  bag  of  pheasants  alone  for  last 
season  amounted  to  over  seventeen  hundred  head,  which  is  proof 
enough  that  the  abominable  steel  trap  that  gamekeepers  are  for 
ever  telling  us  cannot  be  dispensed  with  is  in  reality  not  needed, 
its  only  true  advantage  over  the  humane  traps  now  procurable 
being  its  cheapness. 

Otter-hunting  is  a  form  of  sport  that  I  can  say  little  about  from 
experience,  having  hunted  with  otter-hounds  not  more  than  a 
dozen  times  at  most.  It  is  often  said  that  the  season  is  in  some 
countries  allowed  to  run  on  too  late  in  the  year,  but,  then,  who 
can  for  certain  declare  w'hen  the  otter  does  begin  to  breed?  Of 
late  a  number  of  letters  describing  the  alleged  “brutality”  of 
the  way  in  which  otters  are  hunted  have  appeared  in  the  Press, 
hut  some  of  the  statements  they  contain  are  clearly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  of  all  the 
otters  found  and  hunted,  but  few  are  killed.  Eabbit  coursing, 
when  the  rabbits  are  let  out  of  bags,  cannot  be  called  sport 
at  all,  but  it  is  a  form  of  amusement  which  all  sportsmen  w’ould 
be  glad  to  see  abolished  and  that  might  well  be  put  a  stop 
to  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  For  the  rest  there  is  comparatively 
little  cruelty  about  so-called  “blood”  sports,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  urged  to  the  contrary  by  persons  who  openly  dislike  sport 
or  who  have  ulterior  motives  for  desiring  to  bring  one  or  more 
branches  of  it  into  disrepute. 

I  shall  probably  be  asked  what  my  reason  is  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  abuses,  seeing  that  I  am  myself  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  and  have  written  books  and  many  new’S- 
paper  articles  u^wn  these  subjects.  My  reason  is  simply  this. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  it  is  annually  becoming  more  and  more 
the  habit  to  decry  the  more  manly  of  our  field  sports  on  the 
ground  that  cruelty  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  them,  and  at 
present  it  seems  likely  that  an  organised  attempt  will  soon  be 
made  to  abolish  field  s{3orts  entirely  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  already  several  Members  of  the  Legislature 
arc  instituting  secret  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
bringing  to  light  any  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  that  are  perpetrated 
in  connection  with  sport,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  any 
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isolated  or  exceptional  case  of  cruelty  they  may  succeed  in  proving 
to  have  taken  place  will  at  once  be  trumiieted  as  an  instance  of 
what  takes  place  daily,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  being  so,  it  is  well  that  attention  should  openly,  and 
without  delay,  be  drawn  to  such  abuses  as  are  known  to  exist 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  sportsmen  disapprove  of  in  toto  and 
wish  to  see  abandoned.  The  practice  of  pulling  out  foxes  with 
implements  has  been  loudly  condemned  by  almost  every  master 
of  hounds  who  has  heard  of  it,  and  these  masters  all  agree  that 
if  ever  foxhunting  is  put  a  stop  to,  the  men  who  are  bringing 
it  into  disrepute  by  violating  in  this  or  any  similar  w^ay  every 
law  of  sport  and  of  humanity  will  bo  in  a  very  great  measure 
to  blame.  For  a  fox  that  is  well  and  in  good  condition,  and 
that  is  found,  hunted  and  killed  in  a  sportsmanlike  way, 
probably . suffers  comparatively  little  pain.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  maim  a  fox  intentionally  and  then  hunt  him,  all  hunting 
men  who  are  sportsmen — there  are,  unfortunately,  some  who 
are  not — are  agreed  in  contlemning  as  an  unwarrantable  act  of 
barbarity.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  game-shooting.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  the  bird  that  is  shot  dead  suffers  no  pain 
whatever,  but  the  bird  mangled  by  the  “  duffer  ”  probably  sulfers 
considerably — a  truism  worth  repeating  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  decry  so  loudly  the  s|)ort  of  game¬ 
shooting  appear  to  overlook  this  fact  entirely. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  sincerely  hojK-'d  that  the  sportsmen  of 
this  country  will  in  their  own  interests  exert  themselves  to  see 
that,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  suppress  all  unnecessary 
cruelty  in  connection  with  sport ,  they  do  suppress  it ,  and  we  have 
proof  enough  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  brought  about 
is  by  sportsmen  themselves  at  once  publicly  proclaiming  and  con¬ 
demning  unsportsmanlike  practices.  If  this  be  not  done,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  anti-sporting  section  of  the  public  will  ulti¬ 
mately  attain  the  object  they  have  at  heart,  namely,  the  entire 
abolition  of  sport,  by  bringing  the  weight  of  their  united  opinion 
to  bear  with  our  Parliamentary  members  who  openly  desire  to 
introduce  a  Bill  making  hunting  of  all  kinds,  shooting,  and 
kindred  sports,  illegal.  The  amount  of  widespread  distress  the 
passing  of  such  an  Act  would  cause  among  many  hard-working 
classes  of  the  community  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  nor  yet  how 
many  thousands  of  persons  it  would,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
throw  out  of  employment.  The  sum  spent  annually  in  England 
by  the  masters  of  hounds  was  estimated  fifteen  years  ago  to  be 
approximately  £268,000;  in  Ireland,  £20,000;  and  in  Scotland, 
£15,000;  and  since  then  the  sums  spent  annually  have  increased 
considerably,  while  in  addition  to  these  sums  vast  amounts  are 
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expended  on  rent,  stabling,  horses,  forage,  harness-makers,  black¬ 
smiths,  and  so  forth,  and  considerable  sums  also  on  shooting  and 
fishing.  These  facts  cannot  be  disputed,  for  which  reason  no 
reference  is  ever  made  to  them  by  those  among  our  legislators 
who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  vilifying  sport  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  mistake  sportsmen,  as  a  body,  make,  is  that  of 
taking  it  for  granted  that  public  opinion,  and  the  Press  which 
voices  public  opinion,  in  reality  carry  no  weight.  Ask  eight 
men  out  of  ten  who  hunt  and  shoot  regularly  if  they  think  there 
is  any  likelihood,  any  possibility  even,  of  their  favourite  sports 
being  made  illegal,  and  they  will  laugh  openly  at  the  mere  sugges¬ 
tion,  scoff  at  it,  and  then  dismiss  the  idea  as  quixotic.  It  is 
their  happy-go-lucky  way,  the  way  that  characterises  so  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  of  this  nation.  What  they  do  not  wish 
to  happen  they  quickly  persuade  themselves  will  not  and  cannot 
happen.  I^ead  the  sporting  newspapers  of  years  ago  and  you 
will  see  that  the  notion  that  cock-fighting,  badger-baiting,  and 
prize-fighting  might  one  day  be  made  illegal  practices  was  openly 
ridiculed  by  precisely  the  same  class  of  men  w^ho,  some  months 
ago,  scouted  as  fantastic  the  suggestion  that  the  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  pigeon-shooting  at  Hurlingham  would  prove  successful.  Yet 
the  shooting  there  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  in  s])ite 
of  the  fact  that  the  club  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  pigeon-shooting,  the  introduction  there  of  polo¬ 
playing  being  of  later  date.  Therefore  the  necessity  that  at 
present  exists  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  unnecessary  cruelty 
in  connection  with  sport  is  a  real  one,  and  both  the  Masters  of 
Foxhounds’  Association  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Field  Sports  might  with  advantage  turn  their  attention  to  it. 

Basil  Tozer. 
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If  a  county  of  England  were  suddenly  stricken  by  some  great 
misfortune  which  deprived  it  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity,  that 
county,  even  while  impoverished  to  the  verge  of  famine,  would 
have  no  legal  i-ight  to  claim  exemptions  from  the  general  taxa¬ 
tion,  nor  even  to  obtain  a  separate  examination  of  its  capacity 
for  bearing  taxes.  It  might,  of  course,  very  likely  be  allowed  such 
S(‘parate  consideration.  But  it  could  not  demand  it  as  a  right. 

Scotland,  however,  and  Ireland  have  each  a  legal  claim  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  taxable  units.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  this 
right  dates  from  the  year  1817,  when  she  became  fiscally  a  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  except  (under  Clause  7  of  the  Act  of 
Union)  for  “exemptions  and  abatements,’’  such  as  were  also  to 
bo  allowed  to  Scotland  if  necessary.  Since  that  date  she  has 
repeatedly  been  treated  by  English  Ministers  as  a  separate  fiscal 
entity.  This  fact  we  may  take  to  be  the  first  jwint  which  stands 
out  in  the  history  of  Irish  finance  as  still  of  primary  importance  at 
the  present  time. 

****** 

Idle  second  historical  period  governing  Irish  finance  of  to-day 
is  that  betw’een  the  years  1853  and  1860. 

What  I  intend  to  say  about  these  seven  years  cannot,  I  think, 
be  treated  as  controversial  matter.  It  is  certainly  not  intended 
to  trench  on  disputed  subjects.  But  the  period  is  one  during 
which,  quite  unintentionally,  British  legislation  weighed  very 
heavily  on  Ireland.  That  the  action  of  Great  Britain  was  unin¬ 
tentional  is,  I  think,  to  some  extent  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
originated  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  statesman  against  whose  name 
most  men,  most  Irishmen  at  all  events,  would  be  sorry  to  bring  a 
charge  of  intentional  unfairness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1853  that  Air.  Gladstone  first  extended 
the  Income  Tax  (already  established  in  England)  to  Ireland. 
Whether  this  stej)  was  necessary  or  not  is  a  debatable  point. 
But  about  one  question  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  namely, 
that  the  moment  selected  for  its  imposition  was  singularly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Ireland  was  still  in  a  condition  of  semi-ruin,  shaken  to 
her  very  foundations  by  the  terrible  famine  of  1818  and  1849, 
owing  to  which  nearly  a  quarter  of  her  population  had  been  swept 
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away.  A  universal  decline  had  taken  place  in  her  financial 
capacities.  The  repeal  of  the  British  Corn  Laws  had  destroyed 
her  market  for  cereals.  “  The  misery  and  poverty  of  the  country 
could  hardly  have  been  greater,”  says  a  well-known  authority 
on  the  subject.'  In  1852,  only  one  year  earlier,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  had  stated  that,  since  the  famine,  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
local  taxation  had  been  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  evidently  some  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
for  he  defended  his  measure  by  saying  that  it  affected  only  the 
rich  men,  and  that,  to  counterbalance  the  new  tax,  he  would 
wipe  off  a  temix)rary  Irish  debt,  known  as  the  consolidated 
annuities,  incurred  for  relief  during  the  famine.  The  consoli¬ 
dated  annuities,  however,  amounted  to  only  T240,000  a  year, 
already  in  the  process  of  being  paid  off.  The  Income  Tax  brought 
in  £460,000  in  the  first  year,  and,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
imposed  it  for  five  years,  has  endured  ever  since.  Coming  at  so 
inopportune  a  moment,  this  measure  suggests  very  strongly  the 
reflection  that,  in  Parliament,  the  interests  of  a  smaller  nation, 
even  if  adequately  represented,  are  liable  at  times  to  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

The  same  period  was  unfortunately  also  selected  for  raising 
the  indirect  taxes  of  Ireland.  The  duty  on  spirits  was  increased 
in  1853  by  8d.  a  gallon.  In  1854  by  8d.  more.  In  1855  by 
•2s.  2d.  more.  In  1858  by  another  2s.  The  result  of  all  these 
alterations  has  been  to  produce  a  vast  permanent  increase  of 
Irish  taxation,  which  has  undoubtedly  tended,  together  with 
other  causes,  to  perpetuate  the  leakage  of  population.  In  no 
decennial  year  before  1853  did  the  Irish  taxation  ever  exceed 
5|  millions.  In  no  decennial  year  since  1860  has  it  ever  been 
less  than  7^  millions.  During  this  period  between  the  years 
1853  and  1860,  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  Ireland 
leaps  upwards,  suddenly  augmented  by  one-third,  although  her 
wealth  is  declining  and  her  population,  but  lately  reduced  by 
about  a  quarter  during  the  famine,  is  before  1860  to  be  further 
reduced  by  one-eighth  of  the  remainder.  These  are  facts  which, 
as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  historian  of  any  race  or  creed 
has  attempted  to  discredit  or  deny. 

****** 

In  1894  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial 

(1)  Commercial  Relations  betxveen  England  and  Ireland,  by  Miss  Murray. 
And  Judge  Morris  (we  need  scarcely  say  a  strong  Unionist)  observes  when 
speaking  of  thig  period:  “Her  (Ireland’s)  fiscal  system  was  soon  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  under  conditions  that  must  be  described  as  iniquitous.  ...  A  grievous 
wrong  was  done  to  Ireland  at  this  time.”  Ireland  from  1798  to  1898.  pp  191 
and  192. 
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Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  financial  rela¬ 
tions  between  Ireland  and  England.  The  chief  questions  laid 
before  the  commissioners  may  be  thus  summarised  ;  (1)  What 
tests  should  be  applied  to  the  two  units,  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  discover  their  relative  capacity  for  taxation? 

(2)  After  applying  these  tests,  in  what  proportion  does  the  taxable 
capacity  of  Ireland  stand  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain? 

After  some  two  years  spent  in  the  most  elaborate  inquiries, 
during  which  evidence  w'as  taken  from  many  of  the  best  financial 
authorities  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  the  commis¬ 
sion  decided,  almost  unanimously,  that  the  taxable  capacity  of 
Ireland  was  about  one-twentieth  of  that  of  Great  Britain ,  whereas 
she  paid  about  one-twelfth,  and  that  she  was  therefore  over¬ 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  some  2|  millions  sterling.  The  report  was 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1896,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  in 
the  matter. 

The  whole  report  of  the  Financial  Eelations  Commission  forms 
a  very  striking  document — from  a  historical  point  of  view  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  world.  There  is  probably  no  subject  in 
the  history  of  all  finance  upon  which  inquiries  so  scientific  and 
exhaustive  have  been  made,  or  such  valuable  evidence  been 
obtained. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  question  on  which  one  can  expect 
mathematical  accuracy.  It  is  far  too  vast.  One  contention, 
how'ever,  I  think  the  commissioners  must  be  admitted  by  men 
on  every  side  to  have  made  good;  that,  whether  owing  to  its 
excess  or  to  the  unsuitability  of  its  incidence  upon  certain  classes, 
our  present  taxation  falls  very  hardly  ^  on  Ireland.  That  is  a 
proposition  which  I  believe  would  be  accepted  by  any  impartial 
man  who  had  gone  into  the  question. 

****** 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  three  historical 
points  which  are,  perhaps,  most  important  in  reference  to  Irish 
taxation  of  the  present  day.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  them  from  a  non-controversial  point  of  view.  Not 
a  detail  is  mentioned  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  authorities  so 
divergent  as  Judge  Morris,  a  strong  Unionist,  and  Mr.  Childers, 
an  equally  strong  Home  Euler.  Irish  history  is  a  duelling-ground 
on  which  a  wise  man  will  never  act  as  second  to  either  party 
From  the  above  sketch  certain  facts  become  evident.  Firstly, 

(1)  T.  do  not  say  unjustly,  for  this  word  implies  intentional  injustice.  Nor 
do  I  say  unequally.  Equality  or  similarity  of  treatment  do  not  concern  the 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  involve  injustice  probably  more  often  than 
any  other  devisable  principle  of  legislation  between  England  and  Ireland. 

(2)  The  best  book  known  to  me  on  Irish  financial  history  is  Commerdal 
Eelations  between  England  and  Ireland,  by  Miss  A.  E.  Murray. 
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that  Ireland  is,  and  has  always  been,  considered  a  separate  unit 
of  taxation.  Secondly,  that  Irish  emigration,  which  is  now 
drawing  all  the  energetic  men  and  women  out  of  the  country, 
arose  originally  from  a  purely  temporary  cause,  namely,  the 
famine  of  1848.  Thirdly,  that,  while  still  paralysed  by  the  effects 
of  the  famine,  Ireland  was  suddenly  struck  by  an  overwhelming 
wave  of  increased  taxation  unjustified  by  any  increase  in  her 
wealth,  and,  as  has  been  admitted  by  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission  of  1896,  constituting  an  excess  of  about  ’2^  millions, 
imposed  on  her  year  by  year  ever  since  1860. 

As  to  the  first  point  we  need  say  nothing  further.  But  with 
regard  to  the  second  there  is  subject  matter  for  very  important 
consideration.  If  Irish  over-emigration  arose  out  of  the  famine, 
a  purely  temporary  cause ,  why  has  it  continued  ever  since  ?  The 
removal  of  the  cause  ought  in  a  few  years  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  disease.  Because  in  tlie  year  1848  Ireland  was  unable  to 
support  a  ix)pulation  of  8^  millions,  does  any  reason,  therefore, 
ensue  why  in  1853  and  the  following  years  she  should  have  been 
unable  to  supfwrt  one  of  61  millions?  Still  less,  surely,  can  one 
trace  to  this  origin  the  gradual  steady  leakage  of  workers  which 
has  culminated  in  1906  in  her  being  unable  to  keep  within  her 
shores  even  so  small  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  4J  millions.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  due  solely  to  unavoidable  economic  conditions. 
Economic  difficulties,  however,  fall  upon  all  nations — more 
heavily,  perhaps,  on  Ireland  than  on  many  of  them  ;  but  then  the 
sull'ering  of  Ireland  has  also  been  greater  than  theirs  beyond 
all  comparison.  In  no  other  country  of  Europe  do  the  returns 
of  population  even  show  a  decrease.^  During  the  last  sixty  years 
that  of  Ireland  has  halved  itself.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  “resolute  government  ”  it  has  lost  700,000,  or  over  a  seventh 
of  its  whole  number.  Seven  hundred  thousand  of  the  young  men 
and  women  !  That  is  to  say,  members  of  the  very  class  which 
ought  to  have  made  Ireland  prosperous  and  therefore  contented  ; 
iii  fact,  the  life-blood  of  a  dying  country.  These  figures  show  a 
national  decay  which,  considering  the  general  prosperity  through¬ 
out  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  freedom  from 
great  wars  or  calamities  is,  I  believe,  unparalleled  in  the 
statistics  of  civilised  nations.  Supposing  that,  when  surveying 
the  map  of  the  Empire,  we  were  to  find  a  similar  statement  about 
any  one  of  our  colonies — about  South  Australia,  for  instance,  or 
about  Newfoundland  or  any  other — should  we  not  at  once  say, 
“This  is  a  dying  colony  ”? 

Here  we  come  to  the  third  point  above-mentioned,  namely,  the 
increased  by  about  400,000  between  the  years 


(1)  The  population  of  France 
1896  and  1901. 
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over-taxation  of  Ireland.  The  amount  drawn  away  in  revenue 
has  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  element  that  has  borne  very 
hardly  on  a  poor  and  struggling  country  in  her  tight  against 
adverse  circumstances.  When  one  considers  that  Ireland,  for 
her  miserable,  unsuccessful  home  government  alone,  paid  no  less 
than  7^-  millions  sterling  in  the  year  1904,  whereas  a  richer 
agricultural  nation  like  Denmark  paid  only  millions  for  her 
whole  government,  home  and  foreign  ;  for  a  royal  family,  a  debt, 
an  army  with  a  war  strength  of  70,000  men,  a  fleet,  and  the 
expenses  of  three  colonies,  one  may  well  say  that  Ireland  is 
heavily  burdened. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  this  over-taxation  and  extrava¬ 
gant  government.  It  lies  very  near  the  root  of  the  over-emigra¬ 
tion.  For  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  continued  dejx)pulation 
is  poverty;  sordid,  grinding  }X)verty,^  of  a  national  rather  than 
an  individual  type.  There  is  no  money  circulating  for  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  enterprise.  It  takes  a  very  hard  necessity 
to  drag  an  Irishman  from  the  land  to  which  he  is  passionately 
attached.  He  only  goes  because  he  feels  the  need  of  getting 
work  in  order  to  live,  and  there  is  no  work  at  home.  Why  is 
there  no  work?  Because  there  is  no  money  circulating  with 
which  to  start  industries.  Poverty  in  Ireland  means  want  of 
capital.  The  labourers  are  there,  or  would  be  there  if  they  could 
find  a  living.  In  three  Irish  counties  men  are  willing  to  work 
for  eight  and  ninepence  a  week  (the  lowest  wages  in  England 
are  about  twelve  shillings),  but  even  at  that  outrageously  low 
price  they  can  get  but  intermittent  employment. 

An  absurdly  expensive  form  of  government,  monopolising  vast 
sums  raised  by  taxation  (that  is  to  say,  sums  which  are  required 
for  infinitely  more  important  matters),  stands  undoubtedly  first 
among  the  remediable  causes  of  Ireland’s  poverty.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  reasons  for  that  ix)verty,  but  not  so  many  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  for  instance,  we  hear 
much  talk  about  the  fact  upon  which  all  agree,  namely,  that  the 
growth  of  foreign  comjx'tition  has  almost  ruined  agriculture. 
Secondly,  thc're  is  the  Free-Trade  policy  of  England  which  some 
people  believe  to  be  fatal  to  Irish  farming.  Neither  of  these 
reasons,  however,  nor  even  both  of  them  together,  will  supply 
a  complete  answer  to  the  problem.  They  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  account  for  tlu*  ruin  of  the  country  districts;  sufficient  to  drive 
the  Irishman  into  towns.  But  why  should  he  not  find  a  home 

(I)  ('/.  Commercial  Relations  between  Enijlanil  and  Ireland,  by  Miss  A.  E. 
Murray,  on  the  last  and  concluding  page.  “At  present  what  is  urgently  needed 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disastrous  emigration  which  each  year  robs  Ireland  of 
her  best  and  strongest  men  and  women.  ...  It  is  poverty  that  has  all  along 
been  the  chief  cause  of  Irish  emigration.” 
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in  the  industrial  or  manufacturing  centres  of  Ireland?  Because 
there  are  no  such  centres,  or  at  least  very  few.  And  why  are 
there  none?  Not  because  the  Irishman  is  unsuited  for  town 
life.  On  the  contrary,  his  natural  bent  is  towards  town  life,  as 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of  America.  Simply  because 
among  townsmen,  as  among  countrymen,  there  is  no  money. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  Free  Trade,  which  is  else¬ 
where  the  great  producer  of  towns. 

Again,  many  people  argue,  and  argue  loudly,  that  it  was  merely 
the  nationalist  agitation  which,  by  driving  the  rich  men  and  their 
capital  out  of  the  country,  caused  a  general  poverty  that  still 
exists.  But  at  other  times  these  same  people  are  equally  inclined 
to  argue  that  it  was  poverty  which  caused  the  nationalist  agita¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  Ireland  had  been  more  prosjx'rous  nationalism 
could  never  have  become  rooted.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that, 
once  started,  unrest  assists  poverty,  and  poverty  stimulates  un¬ 
rest.  But,  as  regards  the  main  original  cause,  one  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  must  be  false. 

Of  course,  the  nationalist  organisation  is  not  the  primary  root 
of  Ireland’s  decadence.  Before  ever  the  National  League  was 
founded,  jxiverty  existed  to  such  an  extent  that  Irishmen  emi¬ 
grated  by  the  thousand  and  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The 
gentry — or  at  least  those  of  the  old  stock  who  liA^ed  during  much 
of  the  year  in  the  country — were  anxious  enough  to  do  their  duty, 
but  they  never  were  able  to  make  Ireland  prosperous,  or  even 
capable  of  sup|X)rting  a  moderately  large  yxipulation.  If  the 
agitation  had  been  the  root  of  all  evil  we  should  find  it  so 
to-day  in  other  nations.  But  we  know  that  similar  moA^ements 
exist  all  over  Euroix>,  and  that  nevertheless  the  agitated  districts 
everywhere  make  good  progress.  Finland,  for  instance,  which 
has  been  until  lately  convulsed  by  a  bitter  and  deep-reaching 
nationalist  movement,  continues  each  year  to  increase  in  jxipula- 
tion  and  in  wealth. 

Enough,  however,  of  nationalist  movements.  Free  Trade  and 
foreign  competition.  In  days  to  come  they  may  possibly  be 
altered,  but  meanwhile  Ireland  cannot  afford  to  wait.  Each 
annual  return  shows  a  steady,  dragging  out-flow  of  population 
which  no  power  on  earth  seems  capable  of  stemming.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  proved  conclusively  that  “  resolute  govern¬ 
ment,”  under  present  conditions,  cannot,  and  does  not,  produce 
prosperity  in  Ireland,  or,  indeed,  show  any  notable  success  in 
checking  decay.  Immediate  reform  is  necessary.  Otherwise  a 
well-known  phrase  once  written  of  the  Eomans  will  by  future 
historians  be  applied  to  the  British  ;  “  ‘^olitndinem  faciunt  pacem 
appellant”  which  may  be  freely  translated,  “They  talk  of  law 
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and  order  and  create  a  wilderness,”  a  truth  that  will  go  far  to 
discount  from  the  glories  of  our  Empire. 

Now  of  the  evils  which  can  be  at  once  attacked  there  are,  1 
suppose,  four  that  rise  prominently  above  all  others.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  of  training  among  the  people,  the  lack  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  country,  the  bad  transit  system,  and  the  present 
unbusinesslike  system  of  government,  which  involves,  of  course, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  a  heavy  financial  burden.  Of  those, 
the  third  and  fourth  are,  for  present  purposes,  the  most  important, 
because  they  are  matters  which  can  be  remedied  by  Parliament. 
As  regards  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  and  the  deficiency  of 
training  among  the  people,  both  of  these  facts  are  part  of  the 
misfortune  of  dreland,  not  of  her  fault.  Yet  these  can,  and 
must  be,  overcome.  They  must  be  met,  as  they  were  in  Denmark 
and  elsewhere,  by  an  appeal  to  national  enthusiasm  and  deter¬ 
mination.  The  resources  of  Ireland  are  not  so  poor  but  that 
she  could  once  support  nearly  eight  million  inhabitants.  Even 
allowing  for  changed  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  die.  A  Norwegian  of  whom  I  have  heard  boasted  in  a 
moment  of  patriotic  exaltation  that  his  people  inhabited  their 
country  ‘‘  in  spite  of  God.”  Behind  this  gasconnade  there  lies 
a  fine  sentiment  of  courage.  And  to-day  we  see  the  germs  of 
a  similar  feeling  in  Ireland.  Irishmen,  if  they  wish  to  save 
their  native  land,  must  unite  to  work  with  one  great  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  They  must  set  its  cause  far  above  creed  or  race. 
They  must  make  mutual  concessions.  They  must  forget  whether 
a  man  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  They  must  have  only  one 
end  in  view' — the  regeneration  of  their  country. 

And  Englishmen  must  help  them.  Good  feeling  betw'een 
Unionist  and  Home  Euler  in  Ireland  may,  and  ought  to,  mean 
the  forgetting  of  past  feuds  between  Irishmen  and  Englishmen, 
There  is  now'  a  chance  of  reconciliation  wdiich  may  never  return. 
All  Ireland  has  been  for  some  twelve  years  aw'aiting  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  pow'er  of  a  party  that  she  had  reason  to  consider  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  her.  She  has  believed  in  the  good  intentions,  a 
thousand  times  publicly  expressed  by  the  Liberals.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  at  no  period  of  her  history  has  so  conciliatory  a 
feeling  prevailed  in  Ireland  towards  England.  Eelying  on  this 
hope,  she  has  passed  through  a  most  trying  period  w'ithout  any 
recurrence  of  the  old  violent  spirit.  There  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  less  crime  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  She 
is  now  in  a  condition  of  profound  peace.  Finally,  we  may  add, 
the  Liberal  party  has  been  returned  to  pow’er  with  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  that  any  concession  w'ill  be  received,  not  as 
a  hardly  w'on  advantage  dragged  forth  from  an  unwilling  Cabinet 
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in  exchange  for  votes,  but  as  a  free  gift,  as  an  act  of  righteousness, 
as  a  pledge  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  nations.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  interminable  question  could  now  easily  be  effected, 
and  surely  such  a  settlement  would  very  greatly  tend  to  im¬ 
mortalise  the  present  reign. 

Carlyle  once  wrote  that  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare 
was  a  greater  and  a  more  permanent  glory  for  England  than  the 
possession  of  her  Indian  Empire.  It  was  a  curious  idea,  yet 
perhaps  the  right  one,  to  view’  our  present  progress  from  the  point 
of  view  of  future  ages,  to  consider  what  they  will  say  and 
think  of  the  work  of  Great  Britain. 

.\s  things  are  tending  at  present,  however  great  the  successes 
of  the  British  Empire  there  will  always  remain  the  terrible  in¬ 
dictment  of  Irish  history  to  counterbalance  its  glory — an  indict¬ 
ment  again  and  again  admitted  by  English  writers  themselves. 
It  is  a  stain  which  every  citizen  of  that  Empire  must  surely 
long  to  wipe  away.  One  imagines,  speaking  from  a  non-party 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  a  question  anent  which  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  might  proclaim  a  truce  of  God,  and  unite  in  order 
to  settle  this  miserable,  imeiuling  wrangle,  which  so  seriously 
hampers  the  growth  of  British  prestige  in  the  colonies,  and,  in 
fact,  all  over  the  world.  The  wiping  away  of  a  national  disgrace, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  should  surely  be  regarded  as  of 
higher  importance  than  the  despicable  interests  of  faction.  This, 
however,  I  suppose,  is  too  much  to  demand  of  either  side. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  great  chance  for 
an  able  man  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  posterity ;  for  a  man  broad¬ 
minded  enough  to  emancipate  himself  from  party-  and  class- 
interests  and  far-seeing  enough  to  hold  the  true  imperial  ideal, 
namely,  that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  have  reason  to 
regard  England  as  their  trusted  leader  and  guide,  as  their  friend 
in  need. 

II. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  supply  the  deficiency?  How  are  we  to 
add  to  the  capital  of  Ireland?  The  best  answer  seems  to  be  : 
If  it  is  hard  to  make  money,  we  can  at  all  events  prevent  leak¬ 
age.  If  we  cannot  earn  we  can  at  least  save.  But — but  how’ 
can  one  possibly  expect  money  to  be  saved  under  the  present 
system  of  government?  A  system  whereby,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  all  economies  belong  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  not  to 
Ireland.  What  possible  incentive  can  there  be  to  economising? 

Why,  one  may  ask,  should  Ireland  not  be  permitted  to 
economise  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  her  owm  little  industries? 
If  she  can  save  money  out  of  the  amount  allotted  to  her,  why 
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should  she  not  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  such  purposes  as  her 
responsible  men  may  advise?  Such  an  arrangement  would  at 
once  effect  a  saving,  both  for  Ireland  and  for  England.  The 
expenses  of  Irish  administration  have  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  half-century  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million  sterling 
per  annum  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years.  To-day  she  pays  seven 
and  a  half  millions  for  her  home  government.  In  1890  she  paid 
only  just  over  five.  The  result  is  that  she  can  hardly  cont»-' 
bute  her  fair  share  to  imperial  purposes.  Another  result  is  that 
she  complains,  apparently  with  reason,  of  being  over-taxed. 
The  justice  of  her  dissatisfaction  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  her 
executive — the  executive  of  poverty-stricken  Ireland— is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  costly  for  its  size  and  undertakings  in  Eurojx;. 

The  first  point  to  remember — and  it  is  one  of  which  few 
Englishmen  have  any  realisation — is  that  there  exists,  of  course, 
already  a  huge  separate  government  in  Ireland.  There  is.  there 
has  been,  and,  under  the  present  dispensation  of  the  world,  there 
always  will  be,  a  separate  Irish  (lovernment.  It  is  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  this  should  be  so.  Ireland  is 
divided  from  England  by  a  rough  sea  ;  and  still  more  effectually 
by  the  differences  of  race,  religion,  tem]x?rament,  history,  indus¬ 
trial  and  social  development,  political  problems,  and  inherent 
resources.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  administer  the 
country  from  London.  Such  an  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  involves 
sending  over  at  considerable  expense  an  English  official  to  settle 
every  petty  dispute  concerning,  for  instance,  local  government, 
or  education,  or  congested  districts  (or  a  hundred  other  matters), 
which  naturally  fall  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Board,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  other  hoards  in  Dublin.  Still  more  absurd  would  be  the 
administration  of  justice.  Tjaw-suits  w’hich  cost  a  few  hundreds 
in  Dublin  often  cost  a  few  thousands  if  brought  over  to  liondon. 
And  one  can  scarcely  picture  two  judges  of  the  High  Court, 
accompanied  by  their  two  marshals,  peregrinating  on  assize  from 
the  Temple  to  West  Kerry,  and  returning  to  face  a  disastrously 
rough  crossing  on  their  w’ay  back  home  to  South  Kensington. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  Irish  members  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  why  Ireland,  whose  wealth  amounts  to  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  that  of  England,  pays  taxes  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-fourteenth  of  those  raised  in  England.  He  had  doubt¬ 
less  been  reading  the  Financial  Belations  Commission.  The 
answ^er  given  was  to  the  effect  that  Ireland  did  indeed  pay  this 
excessive  amount;  but  that,  in  return,  England  handed  back 
each  year  a  sum  greater  than  the  strictly  proportionate  share 
to  be  expended  on  Irish  services. 
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4  curious  reply.  “Irish  services”  means  the  officials  of  the 
(jovernment  offices  in  Dublin.  They  are  not  in  any  way  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Ireland.  According  to  this  aifrinnent,  if  England 
should  suddenly  determine  to  organise  a  body  of  60  or  70  thou¬ 
sand  public  officials  in  Ireland  at  the  annual  cost  of  7  or  8  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  she  would  be  justified  in  raising  this  sum  from 
the  Irish  tax-payer,  however  unnecessary  these  employes  might 
be. 

That  sup}X)sition  may  perhaps  be  scouted  as  absurd.  But  it 
is  not  a  supposition  at  all.  It  is  true.  England  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  set  up  a  body  of  at  least  60  or  70  thousand 
Government  employes  in  Dublin.  She  actually  does  allot  to  this 
orjianisation  some  7J  millions  a  year.  And  the  universal  opinion 
among  Irish  tax-payers  is  that  a  large  number  of  the  officials 
are  unnecessary.  Yet,  as  wdll  be  seen  from  the  above  reply 
in  Parliament,  it  is  the  Irish  tax-payers  who  bear  the  expense. 

It  is  here  that  the  great  leakage  occurs  of  Irish  money.  If 
the  home  government  of  Ireland  were  carried  on  as  cheaply  as 
that  of  other  nations,  enough  could  be  saved  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  reform  in  the  system  of  taxation.  Enough  might 
perhaps  be  done  to  stop  the  leakage  by  emigration.  This  present 
system  of  Irish  government  is  the  least  successful  and  the  most 
expensive  for  its  size  in  Europe.^  And  one  can  hardly  expect  it 
ever  to  become  more  economical  under  the  present  system.  For 
any  savings  effected  would  not  belong  to  Ireland. 

Including  as  it  does  about  forty  different  boards,  offices,  or 
departments,  with  at  least  60  or  70  thousand  employes  (they 
have  been  estimated  at  100  thousand  in  a  population  of  4,400,0001 
it  has  become  the  bottomless  pit  that  swallows  up  the  money 
of  the  tax-payer.  The  wffiole  organisation  is  curious.  In  this, 
the  twentieth  century,  one  can  only  say  that  its  constitution  is 
an  anachronism,  and  that  its  powers  are  an  anomaly.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  bureaus  which  are  not  responsible  to  the  people  whose 
interests  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  and  with  whose  money 
they  are  entrusted.  It  has  no  authority  to  make  laws,  but  it 
often  makes  rules.  These  rules  usually  do  not  concern  the 
English  people  but  are  binding  on  the  Irish  people,  although, 
generally  speaking,  no  majority,  howevmr  great,  of  the  latter 
could  either  make  them  or  prevent  their  being  made.  The  home 
government  of  Ireland  is  in  fact  a  bureaucracy  pure  and  simple. 

ID  As  recrards  “the  most  expensive.”  T  must  perhaps  except  that  of  Delgium, 
which  is.  however,  a  country  that  can  well  afford  lavish  expenditure.  To  com- 
nare  Ireland  with  Belgium  is  like  comnaring  a  property  of  moor  and  hogland 
with  a  town  property.  As  regards  being  the  “least  successful”  of  all  Oovern- 
fients,  I  need  only  refer  my  readers  to  results  in  commerce,  industry,  manu¬ 
factures,  and  population. 
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Is  not  this  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  the  British  Empire  the 
basis  of  whose  strength  has  been  the  establishment  of  govern¬ 
ments  (under  the  lm|x}rial  I’arliament)  responsible  to  the 
voters;  and  this,  not  only  in  each  colony,  but  in  each  province 
of  a  colony,  whether  of  Canada,  of  Africa,  or  of  Australia?  It 
is  this  great  system  of  subordinate  but  responsible  assemblies 
which  forms  the  keystone  of  British  administration  all  over  the 
world,  and  with  which  future  ages  of  mankind  will  associate 
its  glory. 

iSIark  the  financial  system  of  this  bureaucracy.  In  each  year 
the  Imperial  Government  draws  some  ten  millions^  sterling  in 
taxation  from  Ireland,  and  hands  back,  say,  TA  millions  to  these 
offices  in  Dublin.  This  money  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
good  of  Ireland.  But  no  questions  are  asked  as  to  how  most  of 
it  is  spent.  Some  of  the  offices  are  responsible  only  to  the 
English  Treasury,  not  to  Parliament:  some  are  merely  branches 
of  English  departments.  Some,  indeed,  are  responsible  through 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  But 
what  does  the  Chief  Secretary,  an  English  gentleman,  know  of 
Ireland  except  what  the  officials  please  to  tell  him  ?  What  time 
has  the  Imperial  Parliament  whose  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  half  the  civilised  world,  what  time  has  it  for  inquir¬ 
ing  minutely  into  the  petty  expenditure  of  some  unheard-of 
parish  in  Connaught?  Yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that  in  so 
}>oor  a  country  every  two  shillings  ought  to  be  made  to  go  as 
far  as  half-a-crown.  Saving  almost  to  the  point  of  penuriousness 
affords  the  only  chance  of  prosperity. 

Now  a  man  who  hands  over  his  money  to  an  office  in  which 
there  is  never  a  meeting  of  shareholders  may  as  well  immediately 
resign  himself  to  never  seeing  it  again.  He  will,  however,  if 
he  should  inquire  further  into  the  matter,  probably  learn  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  poor,  but  that  the  salaries  of  the 
directors  and  chief  officials  are  munificent. 

This  is  exactly  what  results  from  the  irresponsible  Irish 
government.  The  nation,  Heaven  knows,  is  poor  enough.  But 
what  about  those  who  direct  the  business?  The  Government  in 
Dublin  is  most  flourishing.  Never  probably  have  there  been 
more  officials  or  policemen.  Never  have  their  salaries  swallowed 
up  so  much  of  the  public  money.  If  we  exclude  the  post-office 
and  customs,  which  are  in  reality  Imperial  matters,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  British  Parliament  allotted  in  1905  no  less  than 
6  millions  to  be  spent  on  Ireland.  Of  this  sum  about  3  mil¬ 
lions  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  officials  or  policemen, 

(l)This  is  the  .sum  named  in  the  oflleial  returns.  According  to  other  estimates 
Ireland  pays  more,  by  a  million  or  two. 
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in  the  form  of  pay,  pensions,  or  gratuities;  that  is  to  say,  out 
of  every  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  good  of  the  country,  about 
£1  is  pocketed  by  an  employe  of  the  bureaucracy.  How  is  this 
condition  of  affairs  to  be  altered?  The  English  public  never  hears 
about  the  matter.  The  Irish  public  knows  and  cares  much,  but 
has  no  power.  In  the  year  1905  (in  spite  of  Lord  Dudley’s 
noble  ix)licy  of  moderate  Unionism)  there  was  an  extremist 
regime  at  the  Castle;  that  is  to  say,  a  Government  representing 
the  official  interest.  In  future  years  there  will,  presumably, 
again  be  Chief  Secretaries  of  one  party  or  the  other,  who,  like 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  will  endeavour  to  catch  votes  by  playing  the 
game  of  extremists  and  interested  men.^ 

If  further  proofs  are  necessary  to  show  that  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  is  unduly  expensive,  I  think  they  can  be  supplied  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Scotland,^  whose  population  in  1904 
was  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland. 

(1)  1  should  not  have  written  the  above  had  it  not  been  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  Edward  Carson  (lately  minister)  to  Lord  Dudley.  In  referring 
to  the  matter  Sir  Edward  says:  “Mr.  Long  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  frustrate 
any  such  policy  (as  that  of  Sir  Antony  AIcDonnell),  and  to  endeavour  to 
repair  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to  the  Unionist  cause.”  In  other  words, 
his  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Government  was  conferred  on  him 
merely  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  against  his  second-in-command,  and  his  official 
position  as  working  head  of  the  executive  was  to  be  employed  for  party 


purposes. 

(2)  A  comparison  with  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe  is  so  difficult  a 
matter  that  one  cannot  hope  ever  to  arrive  at  perfectly  accurate  results.  I 
have  therefore  not  attempted  to  institute  one  in  detail.  But  an  entirely  rough 
attempt,  based  only  on  the  figures  in  the  Stfifcxitiun’s  Yfur  Hook,  give  the 
following  results,  which,  however  incomplete,  have,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
some  significance  : — 


I 

I 


In  Relgiv.m  the  home  government  costs  about  f  1  16  o 

,.  Ireland  ,,  ,, 

,,  1  14  :? 

„  Norway  ,,  ,, 

,,  1  10  9 

„  Holland  ,,  ,, 

„  1  8  0 

„  France  ,,  ,, 

„  15  4 

„  Scotland  ,,  ,, 

„  1  3  2 

„  England  ,,  ,, 

„  1  .3  0 

„  Denmark  ,,  ,, 

,,  1  2  0 

Portugal  ,,  ,, 

„  10  6 

„  Sweden  ,,  ,, 

„  0  18  6 

»  Italy 

„  0  14  11 

„  Spain  ,,  ,. 

„  0  14  7 

In  the  following  countries  it 

will  be  seen  that  the 

and  foreign.  Army  and  Navy, 

royal  family,  &c.,  cost 

iiaid  by  Ireland  for  her  executive  alone  : — 

The  whole  Government  of  Roumania  costs  about  fill  11  per  head 
,,  ,,  Bulgaria  ,,  14  8  ,, 

.,  ,,  Servia  ,,  1  .S  .5  ,, 

Greece  ,,  0  17  4  ,, 


Germany,  .Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Turkey  are  omitted  from  this  list 
because  in  their  case  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  even  at  approximate  figures.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  while  the  Governments  of  Austria- Hungary  are  expensive. 
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The  home  government  of  Scotland  costs  only  about  5^  as  against 
the  7.^  millions  payable  for  that  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations  account  for  this  fact,  that 
the  corresiionding  offices  work  under  greater  difficulties  in  the 
one  nation  than  in  the  other.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  true  in  all.  And  the  one  great  instance 
that  can  really  be  driven  home  tells  (as  far  as  can  be  seen  by 
an  ordinary  observer)  very  strongly  against  the  Irish  adminis¬ 
tration— I  refer  to  the  now  well-known  figures  of  the  Prisons 
Board. 

'I’he  Prisons  I’oaials  in  Hcotland  and  in  Ireland  work  under 
identical  Acts  of  Parliament — those  of  1877.  The  principles  by 
which  they  are  regulated  should  therefore  be  precisely  similar. 
There  are  far  fewer  criminals  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  1905  it  is  allowed  that  there  will 
be  P20  less  prisoners  a  day  in  the  prisons  of  Ireland  than  in  those 
of  Scotland.  Yet  the  Irish  Board  is  to  absorb  .£144,597  as  against 
£105,588  allotted  to  the  Scotch.  Why?  Because,  although  there 
are  less  prisoners  in  Ireland,  there  are  more  officials.  In  Scot¬ 
land  there  are  only  467  paid  employes,  in  Ireland  no  less  than  6-22. 

The  policing  of  Ireland  costs  the  ridiculous  sum  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  metrojiolitan  police  of  Dublin  costs 
nearly  six  times  as  much  per  head  as  that  of  London.  And  yet 
there  is  very  little  crime  in  Ireland. 

The  statistics  of  Irish  crime  are  really  remarkable.  They  prove 
that  the  police  can  discover  scarcely  any  criminals,  and  the 
prisons  are  almost  enijity.  The  following  list  ^  will  show  that 
there  is  less  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland  :  — 

ENGLAND. 


Year. 

Population. 

Convicted 

(h'iminals. 

One  Criminal 

moo 

32,249,187 

8,157 

per  every  3,9.53  inhabitants. 

19(11 

32,621,203 

8,841 

„  3,089 

l'.K)2 

32,997.620 

9,.352 

„  3,528 

DKl.-l 

33,378,338 

9,879 

„  3.378 

1904 

33,7()3,434 

...  10.233 

„  3,09j 

IRELAND. 

V'ear. 

Population. 

Convicted 

Criminals. 

One  Criminal 

1900 

4,4(i0,326 

1,087 

per  every  4, 1 08  inhabitants. 

1901 

4,445,(530 

1.221 

„  3,040 

1902 

4,432,274 

1,080 

„  4,081 

190;i 

4,413,055 

1.1()9 

,,  3,775  ,, 

1904 

4  402,108 

1,290 

„  3,390 

that  of  Germany  is  cheap,  and  those  of  Russia  and  Turkey  cost  very  little  indeed 
per  head. 

According  to  these  rough  figures  (drawn  and  calculated  from  the  Statesman's 
Year  Booh)  Ireland,  probably  the  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  pays  more  for  her 
executive  than  almost  any  other. 

(1)  From  the  Statesman's  Year  Book, 
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SCOTLAND. 


Year. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Population.  Criminal.  Criminal 

4,436,958  ...  1,835  ...  per  every  2,417  inhabitants, 

4,483,880  ...  1872  ...  „  2,395 

4,531,299  ...  2,052  ...  „  2,208 

4,579,223  ...  2,114  ...  „  2,166 

4,627,656  ...  2,207  ...  „  2,096 


It  will  be  apparent  from  this  list  that  only  in  one  year  (1901) 
has  there  been  more  crime  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  in 
that  case  only  by  an  infinitesimal  percentage.  Eoughly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  convicted  criminals  in  Ireland  are  in  a  proportion  only 
about  twelve  to  every  thirteen  in  England,  and  of  three  to  every 
five  in  Scotland.  The  British  Parliamentary  estimates  for  1905 
were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  there  being  120  more  prisoners 
jxr  day  in  Scotch  prisons  than  in  those  of  Ireland.  Yet  England 
and  Scotland  are  often  referred  to,  and  I  imagine  with  justice, 
as  the  most  law-abiding  nations  in  Europe.^  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  ^xissihle  justification  for  the  newspapers 
which  continually  represent  Ireland  as  in  a  lawless  condition. 
Not  only  is  it  peaceful,  but  the  law  is  there  better  observed  than 
in  England.  Even  if  the  figures  given  could  be  reversed,  it 
would  not  therefore  follow  that  Ireland  would  be  in  a  more 
perilous  state  than  the  majority  of  European  nations.  Why, 
then,  does  she  pay  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  for  her  police? 
And,  apart  from  the  police,  why  does  she  remain  burdened  with 
an  organisation  largely  designed  to  meet  extraordinary  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  great  agitation  before  the  Home  Eule  bills? 
Because  an  irres)X)nsible  bureaucracy  can  only  work  on  a  system 
of  fixed  rules.  However  active-minded  its  officials,  they  cannot 
escape  the  ties  of  routine.  It  is  therefore  the  slowest-moving 
kind  of  government  in  the  world,  almost  utterly  unresponsive  to 
national  needs,  demands,  or  enthusiasms.  It  has  here  failed  to 
adapt  itself  either  to  national  growth  or  to  the  melancholy  phases 
of  national  decay.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  gigantic  “  War-Office  ”  with 
about  forty  different  branches ;  but  worse  in  one  respect  than  the 
prototype  has  ever  been,  for  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  its  head 
officials  have  no  seat  in  Parliament  and  cannot  be  called  to 
account. 

Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the  difficulty.  Owing  to  geographical 
and  other  considerations  there  always  has  been,  and  always  must 

(1)  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  lately  that  there  has  been  no  year  since  1889  during 
which  the  crime  of  Ireland  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  Scotland.  Let  no  one, 
however,  think  that  I  wish  in  this  essay  to  institute  invidious  comparisons.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  absence  of  crime  in  Ireland  seems  to  me  perhaps 
a  sign  of  prostration.  Active  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  are  often 
centres  of  crime,  which,  in  some  individuals,  I  suppose,  is  merely  an  outcome 
of  perverted  energy. 
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be,  a  separate  government  in  Ireland.  How  can  it  ever  achieve 
efficiency  or  economy  unless  its  expenditure  is  controlled,  like 
that  of  every  free  government  in  the  world,  by  the  people  whose 
money  and  interests  are  involved? 

Among  the  above  figures  there  is  one  other  column  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  referring  to  population.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  1900  the  Irish  population  exceeded  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  by  about  30,000.  In  1903  it  was  less  by  155,000.  It  is  now 
probably  less  by  about  300,000.  This  in  a  total  of  4^  millions! 

As  Ireland  stands  at  present  her  trade  is  not  2  per  cent,  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Her  agriculture  is  not  sufficiently  pros¬ 
perous  to  keep  her  labourers  in  the  country,  her  industries  and 
manufactures  scarcely  exist,  and  her  population,  alone  among 
those  of  Europe,  continues  to  diminish.  Those  celebrated 
“  twenty  years  of  resolute  government,”  which  it  was  prophesied 
were  to  set  everything  straight,  have  come  and  gone.  Alas! 
with  little  or  no  result.  Once  again  the  English  people  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  disaster  in  Ireland. 

The  old  idea  that  any  concession  to  Ireland  would  lead  to 
separation  may  be  called  exploded;  exploded,  in  the  first  place, 
because  there  are  schemes  of  Devolution  in  the  air  by  which  it 
would  be  rendered  impossible.  Lord  Dunraven’s  scheme,  for 
instance,  is  so  devised  as,  on  each  successive  occasion  that  may 
arise,  to  strengthen  and  reassert  the  imperial  supremacy  before 
ever  delegating  even  a  shred  of  authority  to  Ireland.  Secondly, 
because  reform  in  Dublin  affects  only  a  local  organisation  and 
need  have  no  influence  upon  imperial  matters.  Thirdly,  because 
England  alone  is  the  market  of  Irishmen  ;  every  other  nation  is 
their  competitor.  They  could  never  afford  to  quarrel  even  for  a 
moment  with  England.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  surely  be 
well  for  Englishmen  to  remember  that  the  way  to  bind  together 
the  Empire  is  to  give  to  each  portion  of  it  institutions  (under 
the  Imperial  Government)  in  which  every  man  can  feel  a  legiti¬ 
mate  pride.  Something  for  which  he  would  fight  to  the  death 
against  outsiders.  In  this  manner  the  French  Canadians,  a 
Catholic,  French-speaking,  Celtic  nationality,  forming,  even  to¬ 
day,  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  Canada,  have  been 
turned  from  discontented  agitators  to  firm  supporters  of  British 
rule.  They  have  got  a  better  measure  of  self-government  under 
the  Imperial  Parliament  than  they  could  expect  under  any  other. 
Without  losing  their  sense  of  nationality  they  have  acquired 
loyalty.  In  fact,  the  preservation  of  their  nationality  has  become 
dependent  on  that  of  the  Empire,  and  is  growing  to  be  identified 
with  it.  These  are  the  results  of  a  generous  measure.  Is  there 
any  genuine  Imperialist  wffio  does  not  long  to  see  similar  results 
in  Ireland?  George  F.-H.  Berkeley. 
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By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  HUGGINS. 

Ox  a  day  after  noon  in  late  January  the  hand  of  winter  was  upon 
Lydford,  and  the  wet  roads  ran  shining  into  the  village.  Utmost 
sobriety,  with  a  scant  splash  of  colour  here  and  there,  marked  the 
time.  The  hedges  were  iron-grey,  yet  they  flamed  now  and  again 
where  a  copper  glow  of  foliage  still  clung  to  some  pollarded  beech. 
The  great  castle  scowled  down  from  its  blind  windows,  rain  fell 
drearily;  all  round  about  was  mire  and  gloom  and  low  mists,  that 
crept  along  hill  and  over  fallow^  In  the  meadow-lands  grass  seemed 
trodden  into  mud ;  the  very  streets  repined,  and  no  life  was  revealed 
save  where  fowls  sat  in  the  boughs  of  a  laurel  and  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  sleep  and  forgetfulness;  and  where  a  lonely  dog  trotted  along 
the  main  thoroughfare.  In  an  open  doorway  of  a  carpenter’s  shop 
two  men  planed  coffin  planks ;  and  further  on  came  clink  of  chisel 
aud  mallet  from  a  shed  where  a  stonemason  was  hammering  at  a 
granite  cross.  The  only  human  life  visible  seemed  occupied  with 
death.  Each  wayside  garden  was  a  litter  of  ragged  stalk  and  stem 
that  cried  to  be  hidden;  but  the  little  golden  yew,  beside  the  home 
of  Philip  Weekes,  shone  like  a  candle  across  the  waning  day, 

and  rose  sprightly  and  cheerful  in  the  languor  and  depression  of 

the  hour. 

Aloft  a  winged  people  did  not  share  Lydford ’s  gloom.  Starlings 
much  frequented  the  village  at  this  season,  and  tow’ards  nightfall 
assembled  in  many  thousands  together,  where  certain  elms  stood 
beside  the  castle.  Here,  in  a  living  stream,  they  flowed  up  from 
hedgerows  and  fields,  until  the  naked  boughs  were  black  with  them. 
They  forced  the  sense  of  their  presence  upon  the  most  abstracted 
spirit,  and  raised  a  merry  din  that  was  audible  a  mile  distant.  This 

life  domiiiated  dusk  until  one  felt  a  sojourner  in  the  abode  of  birds 

rather  than  any  home  of  men.  If  a  door  slammed  or  a  man  shouted, 
the  myriads  would  simultaneously  take  wing  and  launch  like  a  black 
cloud  into  the  air.  Then,  uttering  a  sound  as  of  many  waters,  they 
whirled  and  warped,  gyrated,  turned,  and  with  a  gradual  hush  of 
diminishing  noise  regained  their  perches,  folded  their  feathers,  and 
(1)  Copyright  in  America,  1906,  by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips,  and  Co. 
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resumed  their  shouting.  Only  with  night  did  they  depart  into  dark-  ' 
ness  and  silence.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  windows  twinkled  with  ! 

fire,  and  there  came  a  wakening  moment  when  men  returned  from  ■ 

their  labour  and  the  street  echoed  to  slow,  splashing  boots  and  human 
voices  lifted  in  many  moods.  Children  cried  to  each  other  and  has-  \ 
tened  home  from  school;  women,  indicated  in  the  dark  by  the  white  ! 
oblongs  of  their  aprons,  flitted  at  cottage  doors  or  from  the  shops;  | 
suddenly  came  barking  of  dogs  and  a  pitter-patter  of  five  hundred  * 
little  hoofs,  where  a  flock  of  sheep  passed  through  the  village  to  an  ! 

open  gate  beyond.  As  they  went,  a  fan  of  light  from  the  post-office  i 

window  found  their  fleeces  and  flashed  upon  them  during  their  brief  ^ 
transit  from  darkness  back  into  darkness  again. 

Behind  the  sheep  came  Joe  Tapson,  and  beside  him  walked  Jarratt  ■ 

Weekes.  They  were  discussing  Brendon,  and  the  widower  talked,  | 

while  the  other  listened  to  him.  | 

“  Turned  me  off,  like  a  worn-out  dog,  for  no  reason  on  God’s  earth  t 

except  I  was  losing  my  nature  and  getting  old !  INIay  the  time  come 
w’hen  the  same  happens  to  him ;  may  I  live  to  see  him  begging  his  I 
bread — that’s  what  I  pray;  and  me,  now  I’m  up  in  years,  brought  I 
down  to  do  a  common  drover’s  work  and  thankful  for  a  roof  to  I 
cover  me.”  I 

“  Wanted  a  younger  and  spryer  man,  I  suppose,”  said  Jarratt  ■ 
indifferently.  ‘‘  Don’t  see  you’ve  got  much  call  to  grumble.  ’Tis  , 
the  curse  of  all  men  who  have  to  trust  to  their  bodies  for  a  living 
and  not  their  brains,  that  a  time  comes  when  they  be  worn  out.  I  i 

heard  from  Sarah  Jane  that  Daniel  was  sorry  to  be  rid  of  you,  only  : 

he  couldn’t  help  it  in  justice  to  the  farm.  She  told  me  Mr.  Woodrow  i 

gave  you  five  pounds  when  you  left.”  - 

“What’s  that?  ’Tis  nothing  against  the  cruelty  of  flinging  me 
off.  They  don’t  fling  Prout  off,  though  he’s  far  more  useless  than  me.  ij 

They  don’t  sack  that  sour-faced,  sour-minded  bag  of  bones,  Tabitha.”  ] 

“  They  are  old  servants — retainers.  ’Tis  quite  a  different  matter. 
Here’s  my  way.  1  hope  you’ll  get  a  fixed  job  soon,  liut  I  can’t 
help  you;  my  luck’s  out  too,  and  I’m  a  long  way  worse  off  than  you 
for  the  minute.  You’ve  got  only  your  own  carcase  to  think  of;  I’ve 
got  a  wife  and  children.”  = 

Tapson  departed  behind  the  sheep,  and  Jarratt  Weekes  dropped  ; 
in  upon  his  mother.  He  found  her  out,  but  Sarah  Jane  had  also  ; 
come  to  see  Hephzibah.  She  was  talking  to  Philip  when  the  huck¬ 
ster’s  son  arrived. 

“  Can’t  wait  no  more,  Mr.  Weekes.  Tell  your  wife — why,  here’s 
Jarratt!  Where’s  your  mother  got  to.  Jar?” 

“  I  want  her  myself,”  he  said.  “  Down  there  chattering  to  the 
people  at  Little  Lydford,  I  suppose,  and  setting  the  world  right  in 
general,  no  doubt.” 

“  I  must  get  home  anyway.  ’Twas  only  about  the  butter.  How 
be  you  faring,  and  how’s  Mary?  Haven’t  seen  her  this  longful 

time.”  I 
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“  She  thought  you’d  forgot  her,  like  one  or  two  more  of  late.” 

“  'Tis  you  say  that.  Mary  never  did.  She  knows  me  a  long  sight 
better.” 

“  I’ll  see  you  part  of  your  road,”  said  Jarratt.  “  1  want  to  speak 
to  you;  and  you  want  to  speak  to  me.” 

He  referred  to  a  previous  conversation. 

Sarah  Jane  nodded,  bade  Philip  Weekes  good-bye,  and  went  out 
with  Jarratt. 

He  began  at  once. 

“  What  did  your  husband  say?  But  i  know.  You’d  have  let  me 
hear  afore  now  if  the  man  had  any  wish  to  befriend  me.  Did  you 
ask  for  Mary’s  sake?  That  was  the  only  chance,  I  know.” 

•  I  did.  I  said  how  she’d  been  troubled  beyond  reason  of  late,  and 
that  the  money  would  go  far  to  lessen  her  load.  I  asked  more  than 
once  for  her.  And  he  was  real  sorry  he  couldn’t  do  it.  You  know 
him.  He  doesn’t  make  excuses  or  anything  like  that.  He  just  said 
that  if  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would  have,  and  gladly.  But  it’s 
out  of  his  power,  so  there’s  an  end.  Won’t  anybody  else  oblige  you? 
Wouldn't  Mr.  Churchward?” 

“  He  can’t.  He’s  got  that  great,  slack,  good-for-nought  William 
on  his  hands  again.  How  he  endures  the  worthless  rascal  beats 
me;  but  so  it  is.  A  pity  your  husband  don’t  see  his  way — a  very 
great  pity,  indeed.” 

“  I  feel  the  same,  I’m  sure.  I  wdsh  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  for  Mary.  Would  it  rest  her  if  I  was  to  take  your  eldest  cheel 
home-along  with  me  for  a  bit?  ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  No,  no;  ’tisn’t  little  things  like  that :  ’tis  the  big  thing  of  having 
to  find  three  figures  and  lose  money  on  it.  I  know  right  well 
Brendon  could  do  it.  And  I’ll  tell  you  more  than  that:  he’s  making 
a  mistake  not  to.  ” 

“  ’Tis  out  of  his  power,  I  tell  you.” 

“  He  says  that.  I  know  better.” 

“  You  oughtn’t  to  speak  so.” 

“Oughtn’t  I?  Well,  we  all  do  what  we  oughtn’t  sometimes — 
even  you  and  Daniel.  Tell  him  this :  that  1  want  the  money  badly, 
and  1  make  it  a  very  special  favour,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
him,  for  all  our  sakes,  if  he’ll  manage  to  find  it  for  me  by  Lady  Day 
next.  Tell  him  that.  And  use  what  influence  you’ve  got,  Sarah  Jane. 
You  know  what  I  felt  for  you  once — well,  I’m  fond  enough  of  you 
still — much  too  fond  to  bring  any  trouble  on  you  if  1  can  prevent  it. 
So  try  with  all  your  might  to  get  Dan  to  see  sense.” 

He  left  her  no  time  to  answer,  but  departed  abruptly.  She  stood 
still  a  moment,  then,  in  deep  astonishment,  went  on  her  way;  and 
presently  told  Daniel  of  the  matter. 

“He’s  desperate  seemingly,”  said  her  husband.  ‘‘Even  so  he 
talked  to  me;  but  dared  not  go  quite  so  far  as  he  did  to  you. 
Threats  be  the  weapons  of  weak  souls.  He  was  always  fond  of 
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talking  rather  large.  Even  so  Joe  Tapson  spoke  when  he  had  to  go 
The  good  I  did  him  was  not  remembered.  He  cared  nothing  for 
that.  As  for  Weekes,  I  can’t  help  him,  and  ’tis  no  sense  dwelling 
further  on  the  matter.” 

Brendon  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  bade  Sarah 
Jane  do  the  like.  He  went  on  his  way,  and  life  with  its  many 
calls  soon  made  him  forget  the  tribulations  of  Jarratt  Weekes.  His 
wife,  however,  did  not  overlook  them,  because,  when  possible  she 
visited  Mary,  and  heard  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  her  husband. 

And  Jarratt  himself  allowed  embarrassment  to  breed  ferocity,  as 
happens  often  with  ' small-minded  men.  When  he  left  Sarah  Jane, 
after  uttering  his  warning,  he  returned  to  Lydford,  and  went  to  drink 
at  the  Castle  Inn.  Full  well  he  knew  that  Daniel  Brendon  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  he  dared  not  approach  him  directly,  for  fear  of  injury 
to  himself.  But  he  had  reached  striking  point :  out  of  his  own  vexed 
and  troubled  heart  rose  a  fierce  longing  to  bring  vexation  and  trouble 
upon  others.  He  scarcely  realised  the  gravity  of  any  attack  on 
Brendon  at  this  juncture,  for  the  years  had  dulled  his  memorv, 
and  only  one  main  fact  respecting  Daniel’s  wife  stuck  there.  Given 
prosperity  and  sustained  success,  he  might  never  have  struck;  but 
now  a  time  had  come  when  misfortune  played  the  lodestone,  and 
drew  from  him  an  active  and  avid  malignity.  He  smarted  to  see 
the  other  rise  from  strength  to  strength.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
even  rumours  of  the  truth  would  bring  absolute  and  utter  ruination, 
or  he  might  have  hesitated.  All  he  designed  as  yet  was  a  drop  of 
gall  for  Brendon’s  cup.  He  planned  how  to  embitter;  but  he  did 
not  desire  to  poison.  He  failed,  as  many  a  coarse-minded  being  fails, 
to  perceive  that  what  for  him  might  be  no  more  than  affliction  and 
transitory  torment,  to  a  greater  spirit  must  mean  everlasting  wreck 
and  perdition. 

His  evil  star  gratified  the  man’s  wish  within  that  hour.  With  a 
mind  quite  empty  he  entered  the  inn,  ordered  drink,  and  waited  to 
catch  the  thread  of  the  conversation  before  taking  part  in  it. 
Taverner  was  there,  and  old  Huggins.  The  latter  talked,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  in  the  bar  listened  to  him.  Noah  Pearn  served  his 
customer  with  liquor  and  explained  the  subject. 

“  Valentine  here  be  running  on  the  past  to-day,  and  he’s  gone  back 
seventy  years  in  his  memory — as  easy  as  we  go  back  a  month.  He 
often  will  after  a  third  glass.  ’Tis  a  pity  there’s  none  to  write  down 
the  strange  things  he  calls  home;  for  they’ll  all  perish  with  him,  and 
some  of  ’em  be  very  well  worth  remembering.” 

He  stopped  and  they  listened  to  the  ancient. 

‘‘  Them  days  of  barley  bread!  But  which  among  you  folk  ever 
tasted  it?  Harsh  it  was  and  made  us  far  shorter  and  sharper  than 
we  be  now-a-days.  I’ve  seed  a  chap  buried  at  cross  roads  with  a 
stake  drove  through  his  carcase.  ’Twas  thought  he'd  killed  his- 
self,  and  cross-roads  was  the  grave  of  such  people  then.  By  night 
they  buried  him;  and  by  night  they  dug  him  up  again.” 
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“  Dug  him  up,  Val!  ”  cried  Mr.  Pearn.  “  Surely  not.  What  for 

(lid  they  dig  him  up  agaiiP?  ” 

‘‘  Because  a  year  later  ’twas  found  that  he'd  died  by  lawful  murder 
and  never  took  his  life  at  all !  A  valiant  man,  as  stopped  coaches 
on  the  Launceston  Hoad,  was  catched  red-handed,  and  tried  to 
Exeter,  and  hanged  ’pon  Gibbet  Hill  above  Mary  Tavy.  The  last 
hanging  there  ’twas — somewhere  about  the  year  1790,  I  reckon,  or 
may  have  been  later.  But  I  went  to  see  the  sight,  as  a  small  boy, 
and  afore  they  turned  the  bold  feller  off,  he  confessed  that  among 
other  wicked  things,  he’d  put  a  bullet  through  the  chap  we  buried, 
because  the  chap  had  seed  him  stop  a  coach  and  marked  him.  And 
he’d  left  a  old  hoss-pistol  by  the  chap  a  purpose  to  make  it  look  as  if 
he’d  done  it  hisself.  So  they  dug  him  up  again  and  gived  his  frag¬ 
ments  a  proper  box,  and  laid  him  in  holy  ground,  and  parson  made 
a  whole-hearted  speech  about  it,  and  forgived  everybody,  as  he  hoped 
to  be  forgiven.” 

‘‘The  things  you’ve  seen!  ”  murmured  a  young  man. 

“  True  for  you — few  living  have  seen  the  like.  Ripe  old  customs, 
as  be  gone  past  recalling.  And  religion  at  the  back  of  all  we  did  and 
thought  in  them  days.  Even  wassailing  the  apple-trees  be  dying 
out,  and  charms,  and  all  them  high  ways  we  had  of  reproving  light¬ 
ness  and  sin,  and  punishing  evil-doers  afore  the  nation.  I  never  seed 
a  human  creature  whipped  at  the  cart-tail  myself,  and  I’m  glad  1 
didn't,  for  that’s  a  very  horrid  idea,  though  ’twas  often  well  enough 
deserved;  but  other  things  I  have  seen,  when  the  evil-^oer  has  been 
catched  out  in  his  sins  and  held  up  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  ’Twas 
a  sign,  no  doubt,  that  men  were  rising  in  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  when  we  punished  their  minds  instead  of  their  backs,  and  made 
them  a  sign  and  a  byword  without  putting  a  hand  upon  ’em.” 

Mr.  Huggins  paused,  quite  weary.  He  had  been  talking  a  long 
time,  and  before  Weekes  arrived  he  had  sung  an  old  song  to  an 
old  tune. 

“  Woiinerful  form  he’s  in,”  whispered  Taverner.  ‘‘  I  hope  it  ban  t 
the  last  flicker  of  the  candle,  and  we  shall  hear  presently  the  cold 
have  took  him  off.  He’d  be  quite  a  loss  in  company.” 

Weekes  nodded.  Certain  words  let  drop  by  the  venerable 
chronicler  had  fallen  upon  the  hungry  soil  of  his  mind  and  taken 
root  there.  Now  he  desired  further  speech  with  Valentine,  and 
presently  offered  him  an  arm  upon  his  way. 

“1  must  get  you  to  sing  that  song  to  me,”  he  said.  “  You’m  a 
wonderful  old  man,  Val.  To  think  that  you  can  sing  and  mind  a  tune 
and  the  words  and  everything,  and  you  up  eighty-three  or  more.” 

“  ’Tis  so.  Not  a  note  out  of  place,  I  believe,  though  the  high  ones 
roll  up  into  my  head  and  miscarry  somewhat.  Still  there  ’tis:  I’ve 
got  it;  and  a  many  others  I’ve  got  as  was  thought  pretty  singing 
in  my  young  manhood,  but  wouldn’t  be  vitty  now.  The  times  be 
altered,  and  if  I  singed  a  thing  or  two  I  know  right  well,  you’d 
think  1  was  a  very  coarse-minded  old  chap.  Ideps  have  changed.” 
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“  Yes;  but  human  nature  hasn’t.  Did  you  punish  frail  folk  then*’ 
There  was  skimmitty  riding,  wasn’t  there?  ” 

“Certainly  there  was;  and  a  thing  oftener  done,  because  dread- 
fuller  and  more  solemn-like,  was  burying.  ’Twas  a  very  heart¬ 
shaking  affair,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  this.  Suppose  a  man  and 
woman  did  wrong,  owing  to  the  power  of  nature  upon  them,  or  the 
husband  being  away  from  home,  or  some  other  natural  cause,  then,  if 
’twas  found  out  against  ’em,  the  people  rose  up  and  acted  a  funeral. 
Everything  was  done  decently  and  in  order.  But  you  had  to  do  it  on 
private  land,  else  ’twas  an  unlawful  assembling,  like  a  prize-fight  or 
a  cock-fight,  and  might  get  you  into  trouble.  When  the  land  was 
chosen,  skilled  hands  made  two  puppets  as  much  like  the  parties 
as  their  craft  could;  and  they  was  dressed  in  grave-clothes,  or  else 
common  clothes,  and  put  in  coffins.  Then  some  man  who  was  up  to 
it  read  the  service,  and  the  dolls  was  nailed  home  into  their  boxes, 
and  buried  under-ground  with  all  the  dignity  of  real,  dead  people. 
The  service  was  read,  and  if  a  chap  had  a  clever  tongue,  he’d  preach 
a  bit  and  lash  the  erring  victims  all  he  could.  I’ve  knowed  cases 
when  a  man  faced  it  out  and  laughed  at  his  own  burying,  and  stood 
beer  to  the  mourners;  and  I’ve  known  cases  when  the  parties  was 
saved  by  it,  and  turned  to  the  Almighty,  and  was  forgiven  by  all 
men;  and  I’ve  known  cases  where  the  burial  was  a  mistake  and  the 
man  and  woman  were  both  quite  innocent.  A  choir  and  undertaker 
and  all,  mind  you.  And,  besides  such  things  as  that,  I’ve  seen 
witches  ducked,  and  scolds  bridled — in  fact,  ’twould  puzzle  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  haven’t  seen  in  my  time.’’ 

Jarratt,  however,  kept  him  to  the  former  matter,  and  won  various 
other  details  of  the  old  ceremony  before  he  bade  Valentine  farewell. 
His  mind  was  stored  with  a  fantastic  medley  of  ideas  and  possibilities 
when  he  returned  to  his  home ;  and  on  the  following  evening  he  re¬ 
visited  jMr.  Huggins  and  learnt  more  concerning  the  subject  that  now 
so  largely  interested  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Farewell. 

.\t  the  turn  of  winter  John  Prout  went  down  to  Dawlish,  and  did 
not  come  back.  He  sent  a  gloomy  letter  to  Brendon,  and  explained 
that  their  master  desired  him  to  remain. 

“  He’s  come  down  to  a  shadow  of  himself,’’  wrote  John,  “  and  the 
doctor  told  me  yesterday,  when  I  asked  him  how  things  were  going 
with  ^Ir.  Hilary,  that  he’d  taken  a  bad  turn  of  late,  and  might 
not  weather  another  year.  He  coughs  something  cruel;  but  he’s 
wonderful  cheerful  since  he  corned  to  believe  the  old  things.  A 
clergyman  often  sits  along  with  him  by  the  hour  and  does  him  good 
seemingly.  I  be  a  large  comfort  to  him,  1  do  think,  so  I  can’t  leave 
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him  no  more,  unless  he  takes  a  turn  for  the  good.  He  wants  to 
see  you  all  again,  and  if  he  doesn’t  come  back,  you  and  Sarah  Jane 
and  Tabitha  will  have  to  come  and  see  him,  for  he’s  set  upon  that. 
Never  a  man  faced  death  braver.  Now  he  thinks  like  he  does,  he’ll 
be  glad  to  go,  I  do  believe.  But  he  hasn’t  lost  touch  of  Euddyford, 
as  you’ll  see  by  the  rest  of  my  letter.” 

There  followed  a  string  of  directions  from  Woodrow  to  Brendon. 
Some  Daniel  approved,  some  he  disapproved;  but  all  were  very 
carefully  executed.  He  read  Prout’s  letter  to  the  farm,  and  wide 
sorrow  and  concern  greeted  it.  The  women  mourned  and  openly 
wept  together;  Daniel  went  for  days  silent  and  abstracted.  He 
spoke  to  none  but  his  wife.  Then  Agg  and  Peter  Lethbridge,  reduced 
to  considerable  doubt  concerning  their  own  future,  ventured  to 
question  Brendon.  They  explained  their  uncertainties  and  he  set 
them  at  rest. 

“  What  will  happen  when  Mr.  Woodrow  goes  is  already  deter¬ 
mined,”  he  said.  ”  I  can’t  tell  you  what  it  is  till  the  time  comes; 
but  this  I’ll  say:  I  can  promise  you  both  to  bide  here  on  your 
present  money  as  long  as  you  please  me.” 

At  Dawlish,  Prout  waited  upon  his  fading  master,  nursed  him  like 
a  woman,  and  added  to  his  comfort  in  every  way  possible.  To  please 
John,  Woodrow  sent  for  a  consulting  physician  from  Exeter;  but 
the  man  could  give  no  hope. 

Now  Hilary  had  ceased  to  ride,  though  he  let  Prout  drive  him  when 
the  days  were  fair.  Together  they  went  in  a  little  pony  carriage 
round  about  the  fir-fledged  hills  of  Haldon ;  and  it  was  given  to 
Hilary  once  more  to  see  the  first  glory  of  spring  larches,  once  more 
to  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  violet  and  note  the  little  sorrel  shake 
forth  her  fleeting  loveliness.  Great  peace  of  mind  had  now  descended 
;  upon  him,  and  with  reduced  activities  an  interest  in  the  lesser  things 
of  nature  awakened,  and  he  loved  to  pluck  the  flowers,  as  a  child 
plucks  them,  yet  with  the  understanding  of  a  man.  The  smell  of 
the  spring  earth  was  good  to  him.  He  feared  not  at  all  to  sink 
therein  and  return  to  Nature  the  dust  that  she  had  lent  him.  In 
his  heart  there  reigned  sure  consciousness  that  this  was  not  the  end ; 
that  a  higher,  fuller  life  opened  beyond  the  earthly  portals ;  that  the 
prelude  and  not  the  play  was  done  when  the  clod  fell  and  a  man’s 
;  coffin-lid  vanished  for  ever. 

To  Prout  he  imparted  these  opinions,  and  John,  who  doubted  not 
of  eternity,  rejoiced  to  see  the  strength  and  peace  that  henceforth 
marked  his  master’s  mind. 

“How  you  could  bear  with  me,  John  I  Often,  looking  back,  I 
marvel  at  the  patience  of  you  and  of  Brendon.  You  had  all  that  I 
lacked;  yet  you  listened  to  my  trash  and  never  did  you  rise  and 
;  denounce  me  for  a  fool !  ’  ’ 

L  “Not  likely.  Whatever  you  was,  you  wasn’t  that.” 

1  “  I  did  things  then,  and  thought  them  not  wrong  that  I  know  now 

'  were  wicked.” 
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“  Thank  God  for  it  that  you  know,  master.”  ; 

”  But  is  it  too  late,  John?  ” 

‘‘  Never  too  late.  Never  too  late.” 

“  I  must  leave  mercy  to  my  wronged  IMaker.  ’Tis  well  to  be  r 

a  free-thinker  in  a  way — just  as  ’tis  well  for  a  country  bred 
man  to  go  to  cities.  You  don’t  know  what  the  country  really  i 

means  till  you've  been  mewed  up  in  the  town;  and  you  don’t 
know'  w'hat  faith  means  till  you’ve  tried  to  live  without  it.  So  \ 

I  feel.  No  freedom  of  thought  will  think  right  into  wrong,  John 

Prout.” 

”  God’s  above  all.” 

”  Once  I  thought,  with  a  wise  man  who  lived  before  Christ  came,  ' 
til  at  what  we  men  call  life  is  only  a  poor  shadow  dragging  a  corpse,  j 
like  a  prisoner  drags  his  chain.  Now  I  know  better.  Now'  the  things 
that  seemed  good  suffer  an  eclipse,  and  the  things  that  seemed  -j 
beautiful  stand  out  in  their  naked,  ugly  truth.  They  were  all  a 
mirage — all  shadow's  in  a  desert  of  sand.  I  thought  that  they 
quenched  thirst  and  satisfied  hunger.  That  was  part  of  the  great 
blindness,  John.  Now  I  know  that  the  sun-dance  and  glare  and  j 

dazzle  was  all  a  wicked  sham.  I  w'ove  them  for  myself;  I  blinded  i 

myself;  I  deluded  myself.  If  1  could  tell  you  how  base  I’d  been—  j 

what  things  I  did,  believing  them  to  be  reasonable  and  not  wrong. 

The  folly — the  madness!  I  said  to  myself,  ‘Nature  does  neither  . 

right  nor  wrong ;  it  is  only  the  foolish  man  who  calls  her  cruel  or  j 

kind.  She  rises  above  these  human  ideas.  And  so  will  I.’  Yes,  I  J 

thought  to  copy  nature  and  follow  the  thing  she  prompted.  I  \ 

dinned  into  my  own  ears  that  what  I  did  w'as  far  above  right  or  i 

w'rong.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Let  the  fools  who  like  words  call  their  _ 

actions  ‘‘good  ”  or  ‘‘evil.'’  I)o  you,  for  your  part,  look  to  it  that 
your  actions  are  “reasonable,”  and  so  content  your  conscience  that  J 
demands  only  reason.’  What  a  light  has  burned  in  on  all  that  pre-  ■ 
posterous  nonsense  since  1  Crimes — crimes  I  have  committed  in  the  i 

name  of  nature  and  reason.  Oh  God,  Prout,  when  I  think - and  _j 

now  I  know  that  it  will  take  a  forgiving  Saviour  to  save  me.  Well  1; 

mav  Christ  have  taught  us  that  God  is  a  merciful  God !  I  should  1, 

go  mad  if  I  did  not  grasp  that  unutterable  truth,  John.  To  His  f 
mercy  I  trust  myself — and  not  only  myself.”  ;i 

He  prattled  on  of  the  dogmas  he  had  now  accepted,  and  behind  "1 

every  thought  and  pious  hope,  John  Prout  saw’  Sarah  Jane.  Often  - 

the  sick  man  spoke  directly  of  her;  more  often,  when  declaring  his  | 

new  convictions  he  used  no  names ;  but  Prout — from  his  inner  | 

knowledge — perceived  which  way  his  master’s  mind  was  tending.  i 

He  gathered  that  Hilary  hoped  Sarah  Jane  would  presently  come  to  | 

see  w'ith  her  husband’s  eyes  and  abandon  a  certain  large  enthusiasm  j| 

for  her  own  kind  in  favour  of  a  narrower  trust  and  confidence  in  the  i 

tenets  of  Christianity  alone.  Once  or  twice  Prout  belived  that  the  j 

other  was  actually  going  to  confess  his  action  of  the  past ;  but  Hilary  . 

never  did  so.  He  told  his  old  servant  that  the  farm  had  been  left 
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to  Brendon,  but  he  gave  no  reason  for  the  step.  He  was,  however, 
quick  enough  to  be  astonished  at  John’s  lack  of  surprise. 

“  Did  he  tell  you?  Did  you  know  it,  that  you  take  it  so  calmly?  ” 
he  asked. 

“To  be  frank,  I  did  know  it,”  answered  John.  “Don’t  blame 
her.  You  understand  women  better ’n  me;  and  you’ll  guess  how 
hard  ’twas  for  her  to  keep  it  in.  ’Twas  a  night  five  year  ago  and 
more,  when  chance  throwed  us  together  at  Lydford,  and  she  helped 
me  home  against  a  storm.  By  the  same  token  a  rainbow  showed 
over  against  the  moon.  Of  course  I  never  spoke  of  it  again;  more 
did  she.” 

“  You  don’t  blame  me?  ” 

“Who  be  I  to  blame  you?  No  man  on  earth  have  ever  had  a 
better  master  than  what  you  have  been  to  me.” 

“  .\nd  no  man  ever  loved  a  man  better  than  you  have  loved  me, 
John.  Well  I  know  it.” 

So  oftentimes  they  talked,  and,  when  Hilary  was  unequal  to 
speech,  he  made  Prout  read  to  him  and  rehearse  those  things  that  he 
best  liked  to  hear  repeated. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  sick  man  cared  for  no  company  other 
than  his  thoughts ;  and  then  he  would  bid  John  depart  and  for  hours 
together  brood  upon  the  past  and  survey  his  vanished  deeds  in  the 
light  of  present  belief.  A  fading  memory  served  to  dim  their  details, 
and  what  was  left  faith  much  distorted.  He  remembered  the  glow 
and  glory  of  the  first  kiss,  and  loathed  that  damnable  contact  as  the 
beginning  of  the  master-sin  of  his  days  ;  he  beheld  himself  imparadised 
in  those  lovely  arms ;  and  he  shuddered  and  saw  all  hell  watching 
with  hungry  eyes. 

Woodrow  knew  that  he  would  not  return  to  Ruddyford.  He  nad 
planned  to  die  there ;  but  now  he  was  indifferent  and  already  pictured 
his  own  mound  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  church  at  Dawlish. 
He  was  desirous,  however,  to  take  leave  of  his  few  friends,  and 
invited  Prout  to  plan  their  visits  in  such  a  way  that  they  should 
not  know  these  meetings  must  be  the  last. 

Miss  Prout  first  came  and  spent  three  days.  With  her  she  brought 
little  dishes  made  with  her  own  hands;  and  while  she  remained  at 
Dawlish  she  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen,  to  the  concern 
of  the  landlady,  who  resented  Tabitha.  Hilary  cared  not  much  for 
Prout ’s  sister,  and  bade  her  good-bye  indifferently.  She  returned 
home  with  a  black  story  of  his  decline,  and  foretold  that  he  must  soon 
pass.  Next  Daniel  went  down,  but  the  time  was  full  of  work,  and 
he  stayed  a  very  short  while.  To  speak  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  Woodrow ;  yet  he  liked  to  listen  to  Daniel,  and  came  to  him  in  some 
respects  as  a  learner.  He  invited  Brendon  to  preach  to  him,  and  the 
very  earnestness  and  conviction  of  the  big  man  impressed  him. 
Old  instincts  awoke  to  the  challenge  at  these  dogmatic  utterances, 
but  the  sufferer  smothered  them.  He  believed  them  no  more  than 
a  mere  mechanical  process  of  the  brain — a  reflex  action  persisting 
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after  the  death  of  the  habit  of  thought  that  was  responsible  for  it 
He  made  himself  believe  all  that  Brendon  did.  And,  last  of  all  he 
believed  in  hell,  because  Christ  did. 

Hilary  was  frank  with  Daniel,  and  did  not  hide  his  approachincr 
end.  " 

“  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  once  more,”  he  said.  “  And  that  will  be 
the  last  time.  I  should  much  wish  3011  to  be  with  me  when  I  die 
if  that  is  not  a  selfish  wish.  Would  you  mind?  ” 

No.  I  want  to  be  with  you  then.  Do  you  like  the  minister  here? 
Is  he  the  right  man  for  you  ?  ” 

“I  value  him  very  much.  A  gentle,  hopeful  man.” 

‘‘  Be  sure  I’ll  come.” 

‘‘  And  I  must  see  Sarah  Jane,  too.  Don’t  tell  her  that  it  will  be 
the  last  time,  because  that  would  be  a  great  grief  to  her,  for  she’s 
fond  of  me,  I  know.” 

”  Yes,  she  is.  ” 

”  Let  her  come  next  \veek  for  a  day  or  two,  if  you  can  spare  her. 
But  I’ll  not  tell  her  that  it’s  the  last  ‘  good-bye.’  All  the  same.  I’m 
afraid  she’ll  guess  it  for  herself.” 

‘‘Try  to  do  her  good — same  as  3'ou  have  me,”  said  Brendon. 

‘‘  You  won’t  speak  many  more  words  on  human  ears  now.  Let  ’em 
be  as  the  Lord  wills.  He’ll  put  it  into  your  heart  what  to  say  to  her. 
A  better,  nobler  woman  than  my  wife  never  lived.  Fearless  and 
brave  and  high-minded — I  never  saw  the  like  of  her  and  never  shall. 
But  all  the  same,  from  the  first— from  our  courting — there  was 
always  something  I  couldn’t  understand.  Her  point  of  view — not 
all  pure  godliness;  yet  I’d  not  dare  to  say  she  was  ungodly  in  any¬ 
thing.  But  a  sort  of  high  habit  of  mind  that  wouldn’t  bend  to  the 
yoke.  Alway^s  hated  and  still  hates  to  call  herself  a  miserable  sinner 
afore  the  footstool  of  Grace.  Yet  humble,  and  gentle,  and  true  to 
my  heart  and  my  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  as  the  moss  is  true  to 
the  stone.” 

‘‘  No  man  was  ever  worthy  of  her,  Daniel.” 

‘‘  I  know'  it.  Tell  her  the  meek  are  blessed  and  inherit  the  earth.” 

‘‘  And  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  I’ve 
never  known  but  one  woman  that  I  could  think  of  as  able  to  look  at 
God,  Daniel,  and  that’s  your  wife.  Don’t  ask  me  to  dare  to  teach 
her- — ’tis  for  her  to  teach  me;  and  teach  you,  too.  Why  should  she 
be  fearful?  She  can’t  be.  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  That’s 
her  lesson  to  us.” 

Brendon  considered  doubtfully. 

‘‘  You  may  be  right,”  he  said.  ‘‘  All  the  same — —  ” 

And  when  the  future  owner  of  Ruddy  ford  returned  home,  his  wife 
made  ready.  She  knew  full  well  without  words  that  this  was  her 
last  visit  to  Hilary  Woodrow ;  and  she  braced  her  mind  for  the  ordeal 
and  all  that  it  must  mean.  She  had  long  since  ceased  to  fear  that 
he  would  speak,  and  when  Sarah  Jane  and  Hilary  met  for  the  last 
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time  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  inform  her  tliat  their  secret 
perished  with  themselves. 

“  Leave  it  to  be  told  in  the  next  world,  if  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  told,”  he  said  to  her.  “  Sometimes  I  think  it  may  be  a  part  of 
my  purgation  and  proper  punishment,  in  some  place  of  learning  and 
cleansing,  that  I  may  have  to  confess  this  terrible  sin  yet  before  my 
fellow  spirits — even  to  the  spirit  of  Daniel  himself,  when  his  turn 
comes.  That  seems  justice,  Sarah  Jane,  as  man  pictures  justice  in 
his  feeble  ignorance.  But  at  any  rate  I’m  convinced,  so  far  as  this 
life  goes,  that  the  proper  course  is  silence.  We’ve  no  right  to  wreck 
lives  by  imparting  our  knowledge  to  them,  if  that  knowledge  can  only 
bring  ceaseless  suffering  along  with  it.  I’ve  confessed  my  sin  to  God 
a  thousand  times.  But  I  know  that  both  punishment  and  absolution 
belong  to  the  world  to  come,  not  to  this.” 

“  Like  a  schoolboy  called  up  afore  his  master — to  learn  the  best 
or  worst,”  she  said. 

“  Even  like  that.  Nothing’s  settled  down  here ;  nothing  is  finished 
down  here.  Everything  has  to  wait  till  the  light  touches  it.” 

“And  even  good  and  evil  han’t  understood  down  here.  Maybe 
you’ll  find  in  that  light  you  won’t  cut  such  a  poor  figure  after  all. 
Han’t  your  many  great,  good,  generous  deeds  and  kindly  thoughts 
to  count?  Ban’t  your  last  years  to  count?  Be  it  a  small  thing  that 
you’ve  fought  your  way  to  your  God  through  all  that  thicket  of 
books?  ” 

“  Not  a  small  thing  for  myself,  certainly.  All  the  difference 
between  heaven  and  hell,  Sarah  Jane.” 

“Oh,  don’t  let  that  last  word  come  on  your  lips,  for  God’s  sake,” 
she  begged.  ”  I  do  hate  it,  like  I  hate  a  snake.  Sometimes,  for 
all  I’m  so  glad  that  you  are  happy  and  have  got  God,  I  can  find  it  in 
me  to  wish  you  was  the  same  as  you  used  to  be  without  Him.  You 
nas  a  deal  braver,  when  you  laughed  at  hell,  than  you  be  now.  And 
I’ll  laugh  at  hell  for  ever  and  ever — laugh  at  it  still,  even  if  I  was  to 
find  myself  in  it.” 

“Think  of  me  as  I  am,  Sarah  Jane,  and  believe  what  I  say  now. 
r^jn’t  remember  me  as  I  was,  or  call  back  the  vile  things  I  uttered 
then.  Do  you  remember  that  once  I  said  God  was  only  the  shadow 
of  man’s  self  reflected  against  the  background  of  his  own  self- 
consciousness?  I  thought  that  a  very  fine  idea  when  I  made  it 
up.  Now  I  know  ’twas  the  Devil  that  prompted  it.” 

“  I  reckoned  nobody  believed  in  God  and  hell  both — except  my  own 
dear  Daniel.  And  now  he’s  got  you  to  think  the  same.  But  I 
hoped  ’twould  be  t'other  way  round,  and  you’d  make  him  flout  it.” 

“Christ  believed  in  it.” 

“  .\n’  quenched  it  for  ever,  didn’t  He?  So  some  seem  to  think, 
anyhow.  Mr.  Matherson  be  shaky  about  it,  I’m  sure,  for  Dan’s  very 
unsettled  with  the  Luke  Gospellers  along  of  that  very  thing.  He’s 
going  to  leave  ’em.  ’Tis  a  great  grief  to  him  to  go,  but  he  says 
that  Mr.  Matherson ’s  in  danger,  and  that  much  laming  have  made 
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him  mad  here  and  there.  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the  Salvation 
Army?  ” 

“  Yes.  It’s  a  new  thing,  but  it’s  growing  fast,  and  my  clergyman 
believes  that  in  time  to  come  it  may  be  a  great  power  for  good  in  the 
world.  ” 

“  Dan’s  very  much  took  by  it;  but  Mr.  Matherson  be  doubtful. 
My  husband’s  like  to  join  ’em,  I  believe.  He  says  they  work  on 
Bible  bed-rock,  and  seem  to  him  to  follow  closer  on  the  actual 
words  of  the  Lord  than  any  of  the  regulars.” 

‘‘  If  ’tis  a  good  thing,  God  will  surely  bless  it,  Sarah  Jane.” 

”  ’Tis  all  one  to  me,  so  long  as  Daniel  is  content.” 

They  made  pretence  that  this  was  not  the  last  meeting,  and  that 
Sarah  Jane  should  come  down  again  in  the  summer  and  bring  her 
child.  But  death  was  written  on  the  man’s  face  now,  and  she  knew 
how  soon  the  end  must  come.  The  religious  atmosphere,  with  which 
he  surrounded  himself,  stifled  her  worse  than  the  physical  odours 
of  a  sick  chamber.  When  the  clergyman  came,  she  was  glad  to  rush 
away  for  a  time  and  walk  by  the  sea. 

Hilary  rarely  rose  before  noon ;  but  on  the  day  that  she  was  to 
return  home  he  partially  dressed  and  went  into  a  sitting-room.  It 
faced  south,  and  the  train,  which  w'as  to  take  her  away,  would  pass 
along  in  sight  of  it. 

Their  actual  parting  w'as  brief.  Prout  left  them  alone  and  waited 
outside. 

‘‘  Good-bye — you — you — the  best  and  bravest  of  living  things  that 
I  have  ever  seen,”  he  said. 

‘‘  Good-bye,  dear  Hilary.  We  shall  meet  again — somewhere.” 

■  I  know  it — thank  my  God  I  know  it.” 

She  went  close  to  him  and  looked  into  his  haggard  face.  Then 
she  kissed  him. 

”  I'll  wave  my  handkercher  as  the  train  passes.” 

“And  I’ll  wave  mine,  Sarah  Jane.” 

Presently,  when  the  train  steamed  along  between  Hilary  Woodrow 
and  the  sea,  though  Prout  waved  from  the  window  and  Woodrow 
stood  behind  him  and  strained  to  catch  his  last  glimpse  of  her,  they 
only  marked  her  hand  held  out,  and  the  dance  of  her  handkerchief 
fluttering.  She  saw  nothing,  for  the  blue  of  her  April  eyes  was 
dimmed  and  drowned. 


(To  be  continvcd.) 


COERESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE,  ENGLAND,  AND  ME.  BODLEY. 

A  Reply. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortn’igiitly  Review. 

SiK,— The  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  contains  an  article 
entitled  “  France,  England,  and  Mr.  Bodley.”  As  it  includes  some 
features  unusual  in  English  journalism,  it  seems  to  call  for  a  reply. 

After  some  pages  on  the  situation  in  France,  the  writer,  Mr. 
Robert  Dell,  laments  the  ignorance  of  Protestant  Englishmen  in 
general  and  the  special  foolishness  of  English  editors: — “  Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  disabilities  under  which  Englishmen  suffer  in 
dealing  with  French  politics  is  their  ignorance  of  the  intenial 
economy  of  tlie  Catholic  Church.  Most  Englishmen  consider 
Catholic  matters  to  be  too  much  beneath  contempt  to  be  worth 
notice.”  (This  in  the  year  of  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill!) 
“  This  is  a  complete  disqualification  for  understanding  the  politics 
of  any  Continental  country.”  (The  italic  is  mine,  as  I  wonder 
how  this  applies  to  the  recent  aggressions  of  Turkey,  the  revolution 
in  Russia,  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden,  or  the  naval 
policy  of  Germany.)  ”  Many  of  the  inaccurate  articles  on  French 
matters  might  be  traced  to  a  similar  cause.  The  innocence  of  the 
British  Protestant  editor  in  these  matters  is  sometimes  positively 
pathetic.”  Even  if  it  were  decreed  that  none  but  a  Catholic  could 
become  a  British  editor,  the  writer  might  still  be  discontented,  seeing 
that  the  Tablet  is  entirely  opposed  to  his  opinions.  For,  while 
Mr.  Robert  Dell  might  undertake  the  functions  of  a  British  editor 
as  a  Catholic,  in  his  capacity  of  translator  and  exponent  of  the 
polemics  of  M.  Paul  Sabatier  (who  is  a  Protestant  pastor),  his  views 
are  those  of  a  French  anti-clerical. 

After  this  preliminary  the  writer  turns  to  the  radical  cause  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  English  Press  on  French  affairs.  It  is  not 
merely  the  Protestant  religion,  for  even  Catholic  editors  and 
publicists  have  gone  astray.  It  is  the  powerful  and  deluding  m- 
iluence  of  Mr.  Bodley.  The  author  of  France,  it  appears,  went  to 
that  country  holding  “strongly  certain  fixed  theories.”  “He 
assumed  as  axiomatic  ”  certain  propositions,  and  (after  eight  years, 
I  might  add)  he  brought  home  “a  momentary  impression,” 
together  with  his  baggage  of  preconceived  ideas.  These  the  inno¬ 
cent  critics  and  journalists  accepted  as  inspired  from  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Bodley  tossed  them  to  the  public.  But  his  victims  are 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  “It  must  be  admitted  that  Press 
and  public  have  some  excuse  for  mistaken  ideas  about  French 
politics.  Until  recently  the  only  English  book  that  even  professed 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  political  conditions  of  modem 
France  was  that  of  Mr.  Bodley.” 

We  all  know  that  Lamartine  with  his  Girondina  persuaded  the 
men  of  ’48  that  the  Terror  was  a  poetical  idyll,  and  that  Macaulay 
covered  with  party-glamour  the  Whigs  of  1680.  But  here  is  the 
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more  surprising  case  of  a  writer  who  deluded  a  nation,  not  about 
the  events  of  a  remote  period,  but  about  living  contemporaries  and 
next-door  neighbours.  The  imputation  of  such  powers  to  a  writer 
may  be  meant  as  flattery,  but  it  is  a  compliment  with  which  1 
think  Mr.  Bodley  would  dispense,  containing  as  it  does  an  affront 
to  the  elementary  intelligence  of  his  countrymen. 

The  reason  why  France  has  obtained  its  uniciue  position  is  not 
because  of  the  “  ignorance  ”  of  Englishmen  or  the  “  pathetic  inno¬ 
cence  ”  of  English  critics  and  publicists.  Its  authoritative  value 
in  contemporary  history  has  been  attained  because  the  author  de¬ 
voted  all  his  powers  during  many  of  his  best  years  to  steepin" 
himself  in  French  atmosphere  while  he  mastered  French  problems 
to  living  the  life  of  the  French,  to  frecpienting  on  familiar  terms 
every  class  of  the  community,  before  applying  his  knowledge  and 
his  political  training  to  the  task  of  writing.  This  is  why  the  book 
has  been  recognised  as  a  most  faithful  reflection  of  moderate  French 
opinion  on  the  condition  of  France  a  century  after  the  Kevolution. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  this  with  some  authority.  I  am 
familiar  with  a  large  portion  of  French  territory.  I  have  studied 
the  land  and  its  history,  and  have  associated  with  its  people.  I 
have  sometimes  travelled  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Bodley,  and  have 
met  with  Frenchmen  who  had  seen  him  at  his  work.  France  has 
been  before  the  public  for  eight  years,  and  its  author  needs  no 
defence  from  me.  But  w^hen  a  writer,  whose  experience  and  au¬ 
thority  1  have  yet  to  learn,  makes  a  side-attack  on  the  whole  cor¬ 
poration  of  English  journalists,  1  cannot  wholly  disregard  the  claims 
of  modern  historical  criticism,  and  I  venture,  with  every  deference, 
to  submit  an  answer. 

Supposing  it  were  true  that  the  publicists  of  England  who  write 
on  French  subjects  are  a  combination  of  “  ignorance  ”  and  “inno¬ 
cence  ’’ — that  is  to  say,  a  band  of  imbeciles — and  supposing  the 
American  critics  who  with  unanimous  praise  accepted  ]\Ir.  Bodley 's 
work  are  in  the  same  case,  there  remains  French  opinion. 

France  appeared  when  French  relations  with  England  were  most 
embittered.  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  and  the 
English  and  the  French  Press  were  mutually  inflamed  against  one 
another.  Before  the  year  ended,  the  Fashoda  incident  would  have 
inevitably  provoked  war  between  the  two  countries  had  the  issue 
been  left  to  popular  feeling.  This  was  a  moment  when  the  French 
w’ere  not  disposed  to  accept  criticisms  from  an  English  hand.  Yet. 
in  spite  of  the  critical  character  of  iNIr.  Bodley’s  work,  it  was  at 
once  accepted  by  organs  of  every  shade  of  French  opinion  as  though 
it  were  the  w'ork  of  a  friend. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  w’as  the  first  to  distinguish  it.  The 
article  was  written  by  Cherbuliez,  who  was  not  only  a  novelist  of 
skill,  but  exercised  great  weight  in  France  as  the  foreign  editor  of 
the  powerful  Revue,  in  which  this  was  almost  the  last  contribution 
of  that  eminent  Academician.  To  political  circles  the  book  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  M.  .Joseph  Peinach,  on  the  eve  of  Fashoda.  in  a  re¬ 
markable  eulogy  in  the  Revue  Francaise .  The  former  secretary  of 
frambetta  was.  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  Re¬ 
publican  politicians,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  person  is 
due  the  rehabilitation  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  incidentally  the 
policy  against  the  Congregations.  Every  w’eek  of  that  autumn  of 
strained  relations  brought  forth  a  new  tribute  to  the  book.  The 
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Kepublican  Temps  was  as  favourable  as  the  Liberal-Conservative 
Figaro,  and  equally  so  were  the  Catholic  Correa pondant,  the  Free 
Trade  Economiste  Fran^ais,  and  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parle- 
mentaire,  which  at  that  time  represented  the  ideas  of  Waldeck- 
Kousseau.  it  may  almost  be  said  that  in  the  year  of  Fashoda  the 
only  good  feeling  inspired  in  France  for  anything  English  was  that 
which  Mr.  liodley’s  work  evoked. 

But  tlie  class  in  France  which  can  read  EngUsh  is  limited,  and 
all  that  the  French  people  knew  as  yet  about  Mr.  Bodley’s  book 
was  from  the  reviewers.  He  set  to  work  to  translate  it  himself, 
and  in  1901  submitted  it  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  French  criticism. 
The  verdict  of  the  few  on  the  English  edition  was  immediately 
confirmed  by  the  whole  body  of  French  criticism.  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  took  the  unusual  step  of  publishing  a  second  review 
of  the  book.  Cherbuliez,  the  author  of  me  first,  was  a  Liberal 
Protestant.  This  time  the  Academician  to  whom  it  was  confided 
was  a  Liberal  Catholic,  M.  de  Vogue,  whose  criticism  of  a  Jesuit 
Father’s  attack  on  Foggazaro’s  ll  Santo  is  of  recent  memory.  The 
Temps  took  a  similar  course,  and  ^1.  Gaston  Heschamps,  in  making 
La  France  the  subject  of  his  weekly  feuilleton,  admitted  the  book 
into  the  raidis  of  F'rench  literature.  In  the  Journal  des  Debats 
M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  gave  the  work  a  splendid  tribute.  M.  Andre 
Lebon,  a  politician  of  different  views,  who  had  recently  been 
.Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Colonies  in  two  Cabinets,  not 
only  wrote  an  article  commending  IMr.  Bodley’s  book,  but  had  it 
translated  for  an  American  review.  Among  the  hundreds  of  articles 
which  followed  we  will  mention  only  two.  An  unqualified  eulogy 
of  La  France  in  the  Radical  and  anti-clerical  Voltaire  was  followed 
by  a  long  series  of  judicious  articles  upon  it  in  the  Ultramontane 
Cnivers. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  in  1901  relations  between  France  and 
Kiigland  were  even  more  strained  than  in  1898,  as  the  Boer  War 
had  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  Di-eyfusards,  who  were  previously 
nciully  to  us.  No  word  of  that  animosity  is  found  in  the  criticisms 
of  La  France,  the  influence  of  which  was  very  great  in  ameliorating 
the  tension.  In  France  Mr.  Bodley  is  regarded  as  the  precursor  of 
the  entente  cordiale — the  unswerving  friend  of  the  French,  who  had 
made  their  land  his  home  throughout  every  month  of  the  most 
bitter  misunderstanding  betw-een  the  politicians  and  the  Press  of 

p  two  countries. 

This  was  one  reason  why  Mr.  Bodley  was  invited  the  next  year  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  highest  honour  France  has  to  confer  upon  a 
foreigner — membership  of  the  French  Institute.  There  are  two 
classes  of  foreigners  on  whom  that  honour  is  conferred — on  men 
whose  discoveries  or  achievements  are  of  world-wide  utility,  such 
as  Lords  Lister  and  Kelvin,  and  on  men  who  are  little  known  in 
France,  but  are  reputed  to  be  distinguished  in  their  own  country, 
the  merit  of  whose  work  has  to  be  taken  on  faith.  Mr.  Bodley 
belonged  to  a  category  apart.  He,  though  a  foreigner,  had  to  be 
appraised  as  a  Frenchman.  He  had  to  submit  to  the  most  fastidious 
tribunal,  jealous  for  the  beauties  of  the  French  language,  and 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  every  line  he  had  written,  a 
t)Ook  dealing  critically  with  the  French  people  and  their  institutions. 

“  report  ”  upon  it  was  laid  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques  by  M.  Greard,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
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Academie  Frau(;aise,  and  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  French 
educational  system  ever  since  Jules  Ferry  placed  him  there  in  1879 
Another  supporter  of  Mr.  Bodley  was  also  an  old  servant  of  the  Ke- 
public,  Albert  Sorel,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  Kevolution  and 
the  successor  of  Taine  at  the  F’rench  Academy,  whose  death  we  are 
still  deploring.  The  result  was  that  instead  of  several  tours  de 
scrutiii  being  necessary,  as  is  frequent  in  Academical  elections 
Mr.  Bodley  was  at  once  elected  by  twenty-six  votes,  to  one  oiven 
to  another  distinguished  candidate.  Mr.  Bodley  was  placed  in  the 
section  of  “  Morale,”  to  which  Tocqueville  had  belonged  two 
generations  before,  and  he  was  the  first  foreigner  ever  elected  to 
the  Institute  of  F’rance  since  its  foundation  for  a  book  written  on 
French  institutions. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  if  ‘‘  ignorant  ”  Englishmen 
and  “innocent”  editors  have  gone  wrong  in  their  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Bodley ’s  work,  they  have  erred  in  very  good  company. 

1  will  now  turn  very  briefly  to  Mr.  Robert  Dell’s  methods  of 
criticism.  Of  the  charge  of  “  innocence,”  which  he  brings  against 
the  British  editor,  1  entii'ely  acquit  him.  Not  that  his  methods 
are  novel.  They  chiefly  consist  of  (1)  misrepresentation  of  sentences 
removed  from  their  context;  (2)  statements  which  bear  no  relation 
to  the  truth.  One  example  of  each  will  suffice. 

(1)  “  Mr.  Bodley  in  the  preface  to  his  third  edition  .... 
accounted  for  the  success  of  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  by  the 
suggestion  that  he  was  not  a  Republican,  and  might  before 
long  become  the  Minister  of  an  avowed  autocracy.” 

This  is  a  complete  perversion  of  what  Mr.  Bodley  wrote.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  taken  from  a  comparison  drawn  between  the 
success  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  (for  whom  Mr.  Bodley  has  always 
expressed  deep  admiration)  and  the  failure  of  Jules  Ferry — as  Ke- 
publican  leaders.  Its  justice  was  highly  appreciated  by  intimate 
friends  of  Waldeck-Rousseau.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Bodley  said 
that  Waldeck-Rousseau  was  not  a  “  doctrinaire  Republican,”  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  his  republicanism  was  of  a  different  type 
from  Jules  F’erry’s.  Mr.  Bodley  also  said  that  it  was  “  not  impossible 
to  think  of  him  as  the  Minister  of  an  avowed  autocracy,”  which  is 
perfectly  manifest  to  all  who  knew  the  eminent  statesman.  There 
is  a  parallel  passage  in  the  text  of  France  relating  to  M.  Leon  Say, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bodley  wrote,  “  he  w'ould  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
^Minister  of  the  Queen  than  of  the  Third  Republic.”  I  suppose 
Mr.  Dell  would  have  distorted  this  into  a  suggestion  that  the  great 
Economist  had  intended  to  repudiate  his  nationality  in  order  to 
take  office  under  the  British  Crown. 

(2)  The  following  is  an  example  of  pure  mis-statement:  — 
“It  is  from  France  that  so  many  Englishmen  have  de¬ 
rived  the  notion  ....  that  all  French  politicians  are  in¬ 
competent  or  dishonest.” 

To  this  I  reply  that  no  Englishman  in  possession  of  his  senses 
could  by  any  distortion  derive  this  absurd  proposition  from  the 
pages  of  France.  They  abound  in  portraits  of  Republican  politicians 
showing  forth  their  intelligence  and  integrity.  We  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  two  of  them.  There  is  also  the  most  sympathetic  portrait,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  friends,  that  was  ever  drawn  of  President  Carnot, 
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11  wiucii  special  reiereuce  was  made  to  his  perfect  probity  as  a 
Minister.  There  is  a  hue  eulogy  ol  Gambetta.  There  is  an  in- 
teresuug  sketch  ot  Mr.  Jiodley  s  old  triend,  M.  Cleuienceau,  now 
the  virtual  ruler  ol  Trance.  Mr.  iiodiey  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  facts  which  drove  i\i.  Grevy  from  tlie  iT-esidency  and 
with  the  Panama  scandal,  and  no  iiepublican  writer  in  TTance  ever 
cumplitiiit“d  of  the  way  in  which  he  treated  these  painful  subjects. 

1  will. quote  an  impartial  testimony  to  this,  it  is  important,  as 
it  is  from  the  New  iork  Tribune,  which  is  the  organ  of  Mr. 
Whitelaw  iieid,  now  American  Ambassador  in  London,  who  was 
Minister  to  Prance  during  the  Panama  atfair.  “  Aiany  politicians 
still  living  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  discussion.  They  are 
treated  with  impeccable  tact.  The  Panama  scandal,  for  example, 
Mr.  Bodley  treats  with  the  utmost  dehcacy  of  taste.” 

Moreover,  if  Prench  politicians  and  Ministers  had  been  treated 
by  .\ir.  Bodley  as  this  writer  suggests,  would  they  have  received 
him  with  the  kindly  favour  he  has  always  enjoyed  at  their  hands? 
Would  Ministers  of  the  Bepublic  and  other  powerful  j^ioliticians  have 
written  reviews  commending  his  book  to  their  fellow-countrynien? 
.\Ir.  Bodley  has  always  remained  on  most  cordial  terms  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  Luring  only  the  last  few  months  his 
hieiidsliip  with  a  Prench  Minister  enabled  him  to  perform  two 
services  for  Englisli  public  bodies,  one  of  which  was  of  a  nature  so 
delicate  tliat  it  could  not  have  been  asked  for  oflicially,  by  diplomatic 
channels. 

1  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Robert  Dell.  As  1  write  I  see  that 
he  announces  in  the  papers  his  resignation  of  his  editorship,  which 
from  his  opinion  of  British  editors  must  be  a  painful  one  for  him 
lo  hold.  He  is  going,  he  says,  to  be  Paris  con-espondent  ot  an 
art  magazine.  If  over  there  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  fine 
arts  (which  is  a  vast  and  engrossing  subject)  and  quietly  study 
politics  in  the  intervals  of  that  delightful  occupation,  if  he  will 
AfL-p  silence  on  public  affairs  for  three  or  four  years — about  half 
t.ho  time  that  the  author  of  France  kept  silent  while  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  work — at  the  end  of  that  period  he  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  some  useful  information  to  his  ”  ignorant  ”  compatiiots 
or  to  the  ”  innocent  ”  confreres  he  has  left  in  England. 

As  for  the  author  of  France,  I  hope  that  his  health  may  be  restored 
to  complete  his  long-promised  additional  volumes.  Since  the  first 
series  appeared,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  France,  and  I 
do  not  quite  see  whither  the  nation  is  drifting.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  pessimism  which  marked  the  period  when  the  first  edition 
of  France  was  printed  was  not  a  more  healthy  sign  than  the  in¬ 
difference  which  now  reigns  in  the  land.  In  any  case,  no  one  who 
travels  in  the  French  provinces  and  associates  with  the  population 
can  feel  that  there  is  any  reason  for  an  airy  optimism  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  that  country.  The  disappearance  of  the  reaction¬ 
aries  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Bloc  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  put  French  finance  on  a  sounder  basis.  For  these  reasons  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Bodley  will  soon  he  able  to  give  us  a  new  tableau  de  France 
after  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  I  know  that  his  original 
work  is  incapable  of  being  revised  up  to  date.  Its  value  lies  in  its 
being  a  historical  picture  of  France  after  a  hundred  years  of  Re¬ 
volution.  As  M.  .Tides  Claretie  wrote  of  it.  it  is  “  Fn  maitre-lirre . 
un  dr  ers  livres  rrprrscntatifs  qai  survivent  a  Vactualite  et  resument 
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le  caractere  d' une  nation  d  une  heure  de  son  histoirc."  1  have  drawn 
attention  to  Mr.  Bodley’s  work,  as  concisely  as  1  may,  because  < 
I  am  myself  in  many  ways  indebted  to  the  country  which  has 
accepted  it  as  a  fair  and  just  description  of  contemporary  French 
life.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  others,  too,  to  attempt  to  discharge 
their  obligations  to  our  friends  in  France  by  varying  methods  in  the 
journalism  and  in  the  more  or  less  permanent  literature  of  this 
country.  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  a  presumptuous  and  mis¬ 
taken  estimate  of  the  result  can  stand  unchallenged  when  it  appears 
in  an  organ  as  important  as  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 
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